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The Emperors of France and Russia have met; Napoleon has 
returned to the camp at Chalons; and there is a general impres- 
sion, corroborated by many circumstances, that his mission has 


| not been so successful as his friends anticipated from his personal 


success hitherto. We may remark, indeed, with regard to the 


| proceedings at Stuttgardt, that we are not only without any au- 


thentie report, but that there is an almost unparalleled absence 


| even of those whispered reports which approximate to the 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue despatches by the Indian mails present some changes of 
detail in the general aspect of India; but only in some few 
quarters is the alteration great. Toa certain extent it may be 
said that the position of General Havelock has become less im- 
portant in proportion as it has become more critical. Although the 
original rumour must have been guess-work, it is true that Have- 
lock had retreated a second time, with a force reduced by slaughter 
and sickness to less than the number of a single regiment ; and 
in the neighbourhood of Cawnpore he appears to have become the 
object of a concentrated movement by the enemy. A report, not 
resting on any great authority, that provisions had been by some 
means thrown into Lucknow, leads to a hope that the town 
would still hold out. Another hope rests upon the speedy arrival 
of two regiments, which would enable General Havelock to re- 
sume his advance, and perhaps to relieve Lucknow. All these 
are calculations which rest as much upon hope as upon fact. 

At Delhi, on the other hand, the position has resumed import- 
ance with the resumption of hope. General Nicholson had 
arrived in camp; a considerable force was following close behind 
him ; and by the middle of last month it would amount to fifteen 
thousand. The condition of the mutineers in the city seems to 
have become more desperate ; and the arrival of so large a force 
is not unreasonably taken to involve the certain reduction of the 
place. 

There are many scattered incidents of fresh mutiny in Bengal ; 
and a few in Bombay—still, however, of an isolated character, 
which deprives them of any great importance. The most ad- 
verse occurrence of this kind is the mutiny of the Eighth Regi- 
ment of Cavalry in the Madras Presidency. If the men began 
their resistance to authority with a demand for the old allowance 
on departing from their own Presidency—if they were moved by 
any reluctance to take to the sea—it seems that they were also 
influenced by an indisposition to attack their countrymen ; in 





short, they were sulky, and the regiment was disbanded. In 
| 


ordinary times, we should consider the indifferent discipline of a 
Madras regiment less important, since that Presidency has never 
been conspicuous for a hearty spirit among the people, military or 
civilian ; but no oceurrence of the kind can be unimportant now. 
In any case, the event proves that we cannot trust to the Madras 
army. 

Unquestionably, this latest news has caused a feeling of dis- 





coaragement which is not logically due to the events, but yet is 


reasonable. It is perfectly true that upon the whole the region 
of revolt has not been greatly extended, and the state of India 
has not very materially changed. It is the appreciation of it in 
this country that has undergone the change. From the first we 
might have anticipated that an outbreak of such a character, 
prepared as we had reason to perceive by such widely-connected 
causes, must last for a long time, and must occasion immense 
loss, with a long series of calamities. The English public seldom 
learns by anticipation ; it reads its lesson in the events; and 
the progress of this revolt is beginning to teach the public, ex- 
perimentally, the nature of its calamities, its probable long 
duration, and its cost. 


(Wira Moyruty Surrcemenr. ] 


| emphasis to the occasion. 


authentic. Not a word is known about the results; perhaps 
this may be regarded as one of the circumstances which tend to 
corroborate the probability of Napoleon’s having attained a very 
partial success. In order even to guess at the nature of his failure, 
we ought to know something about the objects of his mission, and 
on those points our knowledge is less than imperfect. It has 
transpired, that among the results of the conference at Osborne 
was an understanding that, while England would waive her 
opposition to the claims of the Four Powers upon Turkey with 
respect to the Danubian Principalities, the view of England, sub- 
stantially, should be carried out. The nature of the arrange- 
ment has been since partly explained by the French press to con- 
sist in changes which would render the constitution of the two 
Principalities uniform, without effecting their personal junction 
under one sovereign ; and there is every reason to suppose, that 
whatever the details of the plan may have been, one leading 
object of Napoleon in agreeing to the interview with the Emperor 
Alexander at Stuttgardt was to obtain the concurrence of that 
potentate in the arrangement which had already been made at 
Osborne between the Sovereigns of France and England. There 
is one very noticeable distinction in the treatment of Napoleon at 
the German court and at the country residence of the English 
Sovereign: notwithstanding the very elaborate preparations to 
guard against any mishap at Osborne, Napoleon is received as a 
friend ; at Stuttgardt he is received with immense ceremony— 
every minute, every movement, almost every gesture, is prede- 
termined. Under all the cireumstances, this does not imply a 
cordial recognition of that elevated position to which Napoleon 
has practically attained. 

Thus far we have something like information pieced out by 
very probable inferences; but the rumours from Stuttgardt go 
somewhat further, without descending exactly to the level of 
gossip. It is believed that, in addition to the object which we 
have already mentioned, Napoleon had other aims,—to secure 
the general tranquillity of Europe by concluding difficult ques- 
tions, and reciprocally arranging a more general reduction of 
armaments. Allusions have been made to Holstein and to Italy ; 
and the presence of the Queen of Greece at Stuttgardt is rather 
an unhappy indication that one of the most difficult questions 
of Europe would be represented in person, Whatever may have 
been the scope of negotiations on these points, there is not the 
slightest hint of success. Yet it is difficult to conceive that even 
the faintest show of success would not have been trumpeted 
by the press of Paris. On the contrary, the journals of that 
capital are rather studiously preparing the public for disappoint- 
ment, and are intimating that the pacific example set by the 
most distinguished person at the Imperial conference was equally 
dignified and instructive, even if it was not appreciated or imi- 
tated by other parties to the meeting. 





India has made its mark upon almost every form of English 
life. The event of the coming week is the day of “solemn fast, 
humiliation, and prayer,” appointed by the Queen for Wednes- 
day the 7th instant. Originally it was announced that the day 
chosen would be tomorrow, Sunday the 4th, and the announce- 
ment was made in a form as if it issued from official authority ; 
but the proclamation as it comes from Balmoral appoints the day 
that we have named. No doubt, an ordinary day of the week 
is chosen instead of the Sunday for the purpose of giving greater 
Business England is called upon to 


| make the sacrifice as well as the mere church-goer. 


Of course the summons will be virtually obeyed by sects not 
included in the Established Church; and under the guidance of 
Cardinal Wiseman the Roman Catholics have anticipated the ob- 
servance by devoting to it Rosary Sunday. The Cardinal’s address 
to his flock brings out with greater freedom than the official phrases 

(Larest Eprrron. ] 
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which our Prelates are accustomed to emplay, the very substance 
and heart-feeling df the Iudian:calamity, amd expresses .himaelf; 
in a way that compels tthe reailer, much more the participator! 
in the ceremonies of theMeman(Churéh, to go aleng with lim. 
It has been discovered, indeed, that Cardinal “Wiseman ‘has 
exercised some adroitness to maintain an independent if not 
rather a hostile attitude towards a Government adverse to his 
Church, even while assuming a thorough participation in mis- 
fortunes and sorrows; and it may be admitted that a portion of 


the Cardinal’s adroitness and sense of art has been employed to | 


reconcile rather incompatible duties. But because he is in a 
false position as a British subject in an alien church, we cannot 
assume that he is alien to us when we come to feelings that he 
expresses so well. 

In one sense the Revenue-tables may be said to bear the black 








Che Petropiilia. 

Mheibivery of the Cityoéf }Lonidon}held théir annual mecting ; 
Guildhdll.on Michaelmas Day, toseelect two. AMlermen as cndidinn 
the éffice. of Lord Mayor, “the ‘final eheice wrest ith the Court of A}. 
dermen. “Phe attendance at the Common Hall was more than usual} 
strong. This was partly due to peculiar circumstances. ‘The senior 
Alderman, Sir Robert Carden, in accordance with custom, stood next for 
the high office. But, from a statement made by his solicitor at the Man. 
sionhouse on Saturday, it appears that he was threatened by a corrupt 
opposition. In the interest of some parties unknown, it was first ith. 
mated to the Lord Mayor expectant that 4000/. had been subscribed to 
oppose him; then it was bruited abroad that 1600/. would quiet this 
opposition ; and finally a Mr. Rose appeared on the scene, offering to 
refrain from opposition if 1507. were paid. Sir Robert Carden, when 
personally applied to, firmly refused to give a farthing. The last at. 
tempt was made upon his fears. Mr. Rose waited on Sir Robert’s Ward 
Deputy, and, exhibiting a scurrilous manuscript, menaced the Alderman 


mark: for the first time during a long series of quarters they 
show a very decided decrease—in all the chief sources of revenue 
for the quarter and for the half-year. On the whole year ending 


with its publication. The menace was unheeded; the manuscript ap- 
peared as a placard; and Alderman Carden’s solicitor sought and r 
tained a summons against Mr. Rose. The publication of these state. 





with last month, the increase and decrease are more balanced ; 
but still there is a decrease of nearly 890,000/. on the quarter, 
1,055,000/. on the half-year, 169,000/. on the year. Thus, 
the decrease is progressive—greater at the end of the period than 
the beginning. No very large conclusion, however, can be drawn 
from the figures. Perhaps too much was made of the increase 
while it was continually advancing; and the more trouble is 
necessary to explain away the decrease. India will not account 
for the decline ; which must be in part explained by the “ tight- 
ness” of trade on the Continent of Europe, where the tightness 
is not likely to be relaxed for some time to come. 

Men cannot meet for what have become almost routine pur- 
poses without alluding to the great subject. When Lord John 
Russell happened to preside at the meeting of Ragged Schools in 
Sheffield, he was censured for not taking up the subject of India ; 
as if that were at the present day necessarily included in the 
subject of Ragged Schools, Sir Charles Napier attends a 
monster tea-party at Bury, and rallies all political parties to 
fight for the national cause. Sir Edward Lytton or Mr. Alcock 
cannot meet to assist at agricultural gatherings in Hertfordshire 
or in Surrey without having something to say on the Hindoos. 
The meeting of the Royal Bucks Agricultural Society at Newport 








Pagnel affords Mr. Disraeli an opportunity for a great Indian 
field-day ; and for once at least he is in that position which Eng- 
lishmen so much value—he is “‘in the right.” He did foresee 
signs of trouble in India before most of our statesmen, particularly 
before those in office ; and now he enters his protest in a very fit- 
ting manner against the endeavour to vie with the barbarians in 
retaliation of atrocity for atrocity—he protests against holding 
out Nena Sahib as a model for the English soldier. 

The feeling of the country is effectually roused, and it will 
grow deeper as the consequences of an expensive and bloody 
war will be more deeply felt. Nevertheless, it is clear from 
many signs that recruiting for the Army still fails to make that 
progress which is to be desired. Even the clergy are now in- 
vited to assist the recruiting-sergeant in the search for patriots. 
Various circumstances contribute to render an appeal less power- 
ful than it used to be. The inducements to enter the army of 
industry in the shape of wages far exceed those to enter the army 
of war; especially under the British flag, as low wages and hard 
fare are not accompanied with those chances of advancement 
that might eke out the meagre bounty of the recruiting-sergeant. 





The fatal accident on the Great Northern Railway is remark- 
able in the series from the fact that the cause has not been ascer- 
tained, at least officially. There is no evidence to show any 
breakage, any fault in the line, any misconduct on the part of 
the servants of the Company. If the communication between 
the guard and the driver used in the trains of the Great North- 
ern line had not been established as usual, that circumstance 
does not seem to have contributed to the accident. A passenger 
in one of the carriages, looking out of window just before 
the accident, avers that he saw the wheels of his car- 
riage pass off the rails as quietly and as steadily as 
if the train were turned off into a siding. The proxi- 
mate cause of the disaster appears to have been the high 
speed at which the train was going. ‘The statistics which prove 
that fatal accidents by railway are few in proportion to the 
number of ‘“ passengers” will never convince people that railway 
travelling at high speed is safe. In fact, the statistics are falla- 
cious, since every journey is reckoned as a separate ‘‘ passen- 
ger”; and a business man who travels twice a day throughout 
the year, Sundays excepted, figures as ‘‘ 626 passengers”; so 
that accidents in the ratio of only one in 626 would be a cer- 
tainty of death to him. Of course the accident had a cause ; 
and if that could be discovered, such disasters could be pre- 
vented in future. Probably it lay in high speed with an un- 





“suitable distribution of the weight in the train. 





ments led to a larger gathering than usual in the Guildhall on Tuesday. 
The names of the Aldermen who have not passed the chair having been 
read, Mr. James Anderton, late Under-Sheriff, proposed instead of them, 
Lord Mayor Finnis and Alderman Wire. The reasons he assigned for 
opposing Alderman Carden were, that Sir Robert had voted in Parlig- 
ment against the admission of the Jews, and that he had given “ dis- 
creditable” evidence against the publicans of London before a Committee 
of the House of Commons. Mr. Anderton’s nomination found no se. 
conder ; and the presiding Sheriff declared that the choice of the Livery 
had fallen upon Alderman Carden and Alderman Wire. These names were 
next submitted to the Court of Aldermen, and they, following precedent, 
elected Alderman Carden. Sir Robert then addressed the meeting; de- 


| fending himself from the malicious attacks which had been made upon 


him, and thanking the Livery for coming forward at great inconvenience 
to resist the dictation of ‘‘ the ’long-shore men,” and to vindicate a 
sound public principle. 

Alderman Lawrence and Mr, Allen have been elected Sheriffs for 
London and Middlesex for the ensuing year. They were sworn in at 
the Guildhall on Monday. On Wednesday they went in procession to West- 
minster to be sworn in and presented to the Barons of the Exchequer. In 
introducing them, the Recorder said that Mr. Lawrence, the senior Sheriff, 
is ‘‘a gentleman of very ancient family, who has made a large fortune by 
honourable trade. His father was for some years Alderman of Bread 
Street Ward, and on his death the constituency elected his son to repre- 
sent them. The other Sheriff, Mr. Allen, has been hitherto a stranger to 
the Corporation, but he is no stranger to his fellow citizens. His father 
was descended from one who for many years served his country in the 
military profession in foreign lands, but devoting himself to more peace- 
ful pursuits, has had the good fortune to obtain a valuable appointment 
from the East India Company—that of its publisher. Both the Sheriff 
and his father are well known for the liberal patronage they have ren- 
dered to Oriental literature and Oriental art.” The nll “suit and 
service,” which consists of chopping wood, and counting nails and horse- 
shoes, having been performed, the procession returned to the City. 

A special Court of Common Council was held on Thursday, for the 
purpose of electing two Aldermen and four Common Councillors as Con- 
servators under the Thames Conservancy Act of 1857. These were 
chosen by ballot. When the boxes were opened and the tickets sub- 
mitted to scrutiny, the Recorder, instructed by the Lord Mayor, de- 
clared that the election has fallen upon Alderman Hale, Alderman 
Humphery, Mr. Jonathan Thorp, Mr. Joseph Turnley, Mr. Thomas 
Ilenry Fry, and Mr, Thomas Dakin, deputy. 





Vice-Chancellor Sir William Page Wood has given his decision in the ease 
of the London and Eastern Banking Corporation. Two shareholders - 
titioned for an order to wind-up the concern. On the alleged ground of 
urgency, Vice-Chancellor Wood heard the case in vacation, sitting at Ips- 
wich, on Monday last. The affairs of the bank are now in process of wind- 
ing-up voluntarily; no ereditor makes complaint; the great body of the 
shareholders are willing to pay their quota towards the fund required to 
clear off claims; the Oriental Bank and other banks have advanced money to 
meet claims, and the Oriental manages the business; the Directors of the 
Eastern Company no longer have any control over its affairs, which are 
under the guidance of a committee of shareholders. The two shareholders 
who presented the petition hold but one share each, and_no other proprietor 
shares their desire to put the company into Chancery. Under these cireum- 
stances, the Vice-Chancellor dismissed the petition, with costs as against 
the individuals who had been served with a copy of the petition. 





Mr. Francis William Stockwell, a mining-share broker, charged Mr. Al- 
fred Jeffree and Lord Charles Pelham Clinton with conspiring to defraud 
him of 500/., by getting advances on certain shares which had been repre- 
sented to belong to Lord Charles Clinton, but which it was alleged did not. 
The Lord Mayor has fully investigated the case, which was rather compli- 
cated. It seems that the parties had many dealings together in bills and 
shares. Eventually the Lord Mayor came to the conclusion that the charge 
was not by any means made out—there had been no ‘intent to defraud, 
and Mr. Stockwell had ample security for his advances. The gentlemen 
who had been accused intimated that they should prosecute Mr. Stockwell 
for making a malicious charge. 

Mr. John Holder, formerly Licutenant and Paymaster of the Royal Lan- 
cashire Militia, has been remanded by the Bow Street Magistrate on a 
charge of embezzling 1800/., which came into his hands as paymaster. Mr. 
Holder denies that he handled the money at all—‘* My pay-sergeant did the 
business,”” 

Alderman Hale has remanded Charles Fould, a Frenchman, who has 
borne many names, on a charge of obtaining 1000/. worth of blankets from 
Mr. Sykes, by falsely pretending that the goods were for the French Go- 
vernment. He has got articles from other houses on the same pretence. 

Mr. Molledown, a ¢ ission-merchant in Mark Lane, has been com~ 
mitted by Alderman Hale on a charge of uttering a fo indorsement on s 
bill of lading with intent to defraud Mr. Anton of 750/., which he obtain 7 
on the security of the bill. He is also accused of uttering a forged bill of 
exchange for 453/.: he gave the bill in part payment for a cargo of x! ; 
it purported to be drawn by “G. Hall and Co., Gloucester’’—no such firm 
is known there, 
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Mahmoud Ali erwise George Brown, a native of Calcutta, who has al- 
ready es pee Londen ‘pelsons, has now been convicted of stealing 
a check-book from Messrs. Grindlay and Co., and sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment. Pretending to make inquiries about opening an 
account. at Grindlay’s, he had found an opportunity to purloin a check-book ; 
this enabled him to favour Moses and Son with a check in payment for 
clothes ; but he was suspected and detained till the fraud was established. 
In this, as in other cases, he represented himself as attached to the house- 
hold of the Queen of Oude. : 

Johanna Mack, who has been pursuing a cruel system of plunder by strip- 

ing little children of their clothes in the streets, has been convicted at the 

iddlesex Sessions, and sent to prison for a year. 

~Alderman Jand has published his views that even-handed justice 
should be dealt out to a// gamblers, and by his manner of doing it he has 

ly offended Alderman Hale. A person was brought before Alderman 
sitting in the Guildhall Police Court, charged with obstructing the 
making bets with a number of persons ; the case was not made out, 
and the prisoner was discharged. Alderman Copeland happened to be in the 
court, and he expressed his surprise at the way in which the ‘ gentleman” 
had been treated—arrested and searched for nothing at all: why this cru- 
sade against betting ? would it not be well if the Police looked to the 
blers in stock and shares in Capel Court, or the gamblers in tallow, who 

ve dealings in thousands of barrels of tallew which have no real exist- 
ence? .Alderman Hale replied, that betting in the street on horses had be- 
come an obstruction and a nuisance, and he should do all Ae could to put it 
down. The newspaper report made Alderman Copeland say that tallow was 
dealt in in Capel Court : on a subsequent day he attended at Guildhall to 
explain that he had not made that gross blunder—everybody knows that tal- 
low-gambling takes place at the Baltic Coffeehouse. Alderman Hale is con- 
nected with the tallow-trade ; he was annoyed at this reiterated reference to 
“the shop”’; he denied that he had ever gambled in tallow, and reprehended 
his brother Alderman’s reference to it—Alderman Hale might as well talk 
about ‘‘earthenware’’: Alderman Copeland had improperly interfered. 
Warm words ensued, and the two civic functionaries parted anything but 


friends. 


street by 





Provincial, 


Two of the leaders of the Conservative party were engaged on Wed- 
nesday in doing duty at Agricultural dinners. The Royal Bucks Agri- 
cultural Association celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary at Newport 
Pagnell. There were ploughing-matches in the afternoon and a dinner 
in the evening. Mr. l’. D. Duncombe presided over the dinner; and Mr. 
Disraeli, the only County Member found at his post, addressed the 
meeting in reply to the usual toast “‘ the County Members.”’ Although 

lities are prohibited at these meetings, Mr. Disracli, remarking that 
ndia is not a party topic, enlarged upon the mutiny at some length. 

**T believe it is now the universal conviction, that the description origi- 
nally given of these unfortunate and extraordinary movements in India was 
not authorized by the circumstances of the ease. Day by day we have seen 
that that which was at first characterized as a slight and accidental oceur- 
rence is in fact one of those great events which form epochs in the history of 
mankind, and which can only be accounted for by considerations demanding 
the deepest attention from statesmen and nations. But, although three 
months have clapsed since the startling news of these disasters originally 
arrived in England,—although every succeeding mail has brought to us 
gloomy intelligence, showing that these disasters are culminating to a pro- 
portion infinitely more terrible than the country at first imagined,—although 
we cannot flatter ourselves that either by the next mail, or by the mail after 
that, or even for a considerable period to come, we shall hear the cheering 
news which we were informed so often would immediately reach us, but 
which has hitherto eluded our expectation,—although I foresee much evil, 
still I do not now counsel, and I never have counselled despondency or de- 
spair. But I am persuaded that if we wish to repair these misfortunes, we 
must recognize their magnitude and importance, and that it is only upon 
this recognition that we can devise remedies adequate to the emergency. I 
have said that pe | succeeding mail has, like the one which has last ar- 
rived, brought us gloomier tidings. We were told at firet, that though the 
Bengal army had _ proved false, yet that the armies of Bombay and Madras 
could be entirely depended upon. Week after weck, however, we have found 
that the hopes we have indulged have been fallacious in both of these re- 
spects. Greater disasters may occur. We shall probably learn that the 
Mahratta Princes have risen against us. We must prepare ourselves for an 
insurrection in the Punjaub—a province which we are always told has 
been faithful. Nevertheless, if England, instead of being induced to 
treat these events as merely accidental, casual, and comparatively tri- 
fling, will comprehend that the issue at stake is enormous and the 
peril colossal, I have not the slightest doubt that a nation so great in spirit 
and in resources as our own will prove that it is equal to cope with dangers 
of even that magnitude. Our perils arise not merely from those who have 
rebelled against our authority ; our dangers spring not alone from the in- 
surrection which may rage in our distant dependencies; if we undervalue 
the gravity of the crisis in which we are placed our greatest danger will be 
from ourselves. I may be permitted, therefore, to express my hope and be- 
lief, that if towards the end of this year a force of sufficient strength is 
landed on the shores of Hindostan—if that force is guided with the wisdom 
and energy we have a right to expect—if the measures taken are strong and 
comprehensive enough for the emergency—we shall be able to vindicate our 
empire, and shall have an opportunity, of which we may avail ourselves, to 
lay the foundations of a stable and I trust a virtuous government.” 

He complained that an adequate naval force was not employed in the 
rivers of India, and that gun-boats had not carried relief to Lucknow and 
Agra. He took occasion to rebuke those who ery for ‘ vengeance” ; 
and dwelt on the inconsistency of talking of fasts and humiliations, and 
in the same breath urging us to find a model of behaviour in our foes. 

“T protest against meeting atrocities by atrocities, I have heard things 
said and seen things written of late which would make me almost suppose 
that the religious opinions of the people of England had undergone some 
sudden change, and that instead of bowing before the name of Jesus we were 

reparing to revive the worship of Moloch. I cannot believe that it is our 
duty to indulge in such a spirit. I think that what has happened in India 
isa t Providential lesson, by which we may profit; and if we meet it 
like brave and inquiring men, we may assert our dominion and establish for 
the future in India a government which may prove at once lasting and 
honourable to this country.” 

The other speaker was Sir Edward Lytton ; and he made his specch at 
the dinner of the Herts Agricultural Society, where Lord Verulam took 
the chair. Here also Sir Edward was the only County Member present. 
After 2n exordium on agricultural improvements and the bounteous har- 
vest, he turned to India. 

** The war that has now broken out is not, like the Russian war, for the 
assertion of an abstract principle of justice, for the defence of a foreign 
throne, or for protection against a danger that did not threaten ourselyes 








more than the rest of Europe; it is for the maintenance of the British em- 
pire. It is a struggle of life and death for our rank among the rulers of the 
earth. It is not a war in which we combat by the side of brave and gallant 
allies, but one in which we fight singlebanded against fearful odds, 
and in which we must neither expect nor desire foreign aid... .. 
I think it is no wonder that the heart of England is up—that the slow pro- 
gress of recruiting for the regular army, and even the constitutiona! resource 
of the Militia, should not satisfy the ardour of an aroused people. It is no 
wonder that our journals should teem with offers of volunteers, and from 
a class that has never before furnished us with private soldiers. I am told 
that it is difficult for the War Office to avail itself of these offers. Difficult ! 
why, of course itis. There is nothing worth having that is not difficult. 
My life, and I suppose the life of every man among you who has worked 
with hand or head, has been one long contest with difficulties ; and none of 
us would be the men we now are if we had tamely allowed difficulties to 
conquer us. Therefore I say it will not be to the credit of the Government 
or the War Office if they cannot devise some practical means by which to 
discipline and organize so much ardour, I should be sorry if we lost the 
occasion to show to Europe how England, when necessary, can start at once 
into a military nation without the tyranny of conseriptions, and without 
the ruinous extravagance of large standing armies, The blood of many a 
stout English yeoman must have run cold in his veins when he read of the 
atrocious massacres of Delhi and Cawnpore ; and he must have panted to 
show, as his forefathers often did before, that there is no metal for 
a sword like the iron ploughshare. Of volunteers in such a cause 
there can be no lack, If were but ten years younger, I would 
remember that I am the son of a soldier, and would be a volun- 
teer myself; and even now, if I thought it possible that the young, 
the robust, and the adventurous needed an pols. from those whose years, 
habits, and station might be supposed to incline them to refuse, I declare I 
should be among you to canvass not for votes but for men, and should my- 
self lead them against the enemies of our race. (Cheers.) . The pre- 
sent is not the time, nor is this the place, to criticize the policy which has 
produced the revolt in India. I may perhaps be permitted to say that re- 
volutions or revolts ave never sudden. Those which appear to us to have 
been so had always given long previous, though it might be neglected, 
warnings. Revolts and revolutions are like the springing of mines: the 
ground must be hollowed, the barrels filled, the train laid, and the match 
tired, before we can be startled by the explosion; and therefore the man 
who tells us that a revolt which must have taken months, if not years, to 
organize, no prudence could have foreseen, or no energy could have pre- 
vented, simply asks us to believe that policy is an accident and government 
a farce, But the whole of that question it will be the duty of Parliament to 
examine ; not with the view of bringing the foree of party to bear against 
individuals, who may have committed mere human errors of judgment— 
and, after all, the public itself is not free from blame ‘for its long indiffer- 
ence to our Eastern empire—but for thepurpose of: obtaining knowledge 
and guidance for the future.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer took the chair, on Monday, at a 
meeting held in Kington to raise subscriptions for the Indian sufferers 
Mr. King King, one of the Herefordshire Members, and Admival Sir 
Thomas Hastings, were also present. After some general remarks on 
the mutiny, Sir George Lewis referred to the state of things when it 
broke out— 

‘*We had an army consisting of 290,000 men, of which 50,000 were 
Europeans and 240,000 were Natives. ‘The population of India was 
reckoned to be about 150 millions, and he believed there were about 10,000 
European civiliaus, Everybody must see that such a state of things was 
most perilous, although it had been successful for many years. Neverthe- 
less, to attempt to govern so extensive a region and so vast a population 
with an army of only 50,000 Europeans, together with a Native army of 
240,000, on whose allegiance we had hitherto implicitly relied,—and relied, 
too, with the concurrence of the best judges of the Indian character and the 
Indian population,—was a perilous experiment; and when that Native 
army, at least that portion of itin the provinces of Bengal, suddenly 


| turned against us, it was hardly to be wondered that the state of things 





should become very dangerous. We have, however, the gratilication of 
seeing that the insurrection has been almost exclusively contined to the 
army; that the Native population, which we were aeeused of having so 
grievously misgoverned, has for the most part shown no disposition to join 
the mutineers.”’ 

Mr. Augustus Stafford met some of his constituents at the annual din- 
ner of the Northamptonshire Agricultural Society, given at Oundle on 
the 24th September. He discoursed to them on the desirableness of 
having a common scale for the measure of corn; on agricultural statis- 
tics, the law of settlement, and the Indian mutinies. 

The Liberals of Bury in Lancashire gave a “ monster tea-party” on 
Wednesday, to celebrate the return of Mr. Philips at the last election, 
live Members of the House of Commons were present,—Mr. Aspinal 
Turner, Mr. Cheetham, Sir Charles Napier, Mr. Hadfield, and Mr. Pilk- 
ington. The Admiral and the Borough Member were the chief spokes- 
men, Sir Charles, speaking about the mutiny in India, blamed the eon- 
stituencies for compelling the Government to reduce the Army and Navy, 
and thereby preventing the Government from sending out ten thousand 
men on receipt of the first intelligence. 

** You insisted on reductions. What have we gained? You got rid of 
the ninepence, and I believe you will have ashilling to pay in future. Don’t 
you lay the flattering unction to your souls that this rebellion is to be put 
down so easily. I have not the smallest doubt it will be put down, but you 
must pay for doing it. It is all very well to say the Kast India Company 
must pay; but I tell you the Kast India Company is Rugland in this case, 
and if the East India Company cannot pay the bill John Bull must pay it. 
It was the people of England, and you here as much as anybody clse, who 
were to blame; and I am not afraid to tell you so.” ‘(“* Hear, hear !"’ and 
laughter.) We thought the whole of the Militia should be called out. He 
also expressed an opinion that Reform of Partiament could go on while we 
are es ae with India. 

Mr. Philips recounted the labours of the last session, made brief refer- 
ence to the Indian mutiny, and spoke a little on the promised Reform 
Bill. He hoped Lord Palmerston would see that a Reform Bill is ne- 
cessary : if he should not, there is another—Lord John Russell—who 
might think it was time something should be done, 


During Lord John Russell's visit to Sheffield last week, an address 
was presented to him by the Nonconformist ministers of that town, in 
which they expressed their belief that the imputations made against him 
in reference to the course he had adopted while. at Vienna were un- 
founded, and gave their opinion that when the proper time should arrive 
for an explanation upon all the points he would be able to show that he 
had acted with consistency and honour. Jord John Russell, in re- 
turning thanks for the address, alluding to his mission to Vienna, said 
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he had always been convinced, that whatever opinions might gain 
ground for a time, Englishmen were not long deceived as to the cha- 
racter of any statesman. It was rightly said that the time had not yet 
arrived in which to make full explanations as to his conduct at Vienna. 
Being on that occasion employed as the confidential agent of his Sove- 
reign, he thought it better that his reputation as a statesman should 
suffer than that he should make untimely explanations. Most certainly 
he believed at the time, though he might be mistaken, that the mea- 
sures which he proposed and supported were for the interests of his coun- 
try ; though perhaps he had thought more of the interests of his country 
than of the prevailing passions of the time. 


The good work of collecting subscriptions for the Indian sufferers goes 
on with great vigour throughout the country, and very large sums have 
already been collected. For instance, Liverpool has subscribed 14,000/., 
and intends to make it 20,000/. 

The Bishop of Norwich recently made an attempt to bring about a 
general “humiliation service” among all classes in his diocese—Non- 
conformists as well as Episcopalians; and with this view summoned a 
conference of ministers of all denominations. The High Church clergy, 
however, took umbrage at the movement, and refused to have any con- 
nexion with it. The Bishop was obliged to succumb, and his effort was 
abandoned. The proceeding has excited considerable controversy in the 
diocese. 

The Fellows of Jesus College, Oxford, have elected the Reverend 
Charles Williams, formerly a Fellow of Jesus College, and now in- 
cumbent of Holyhead and honorary canon of Bangor, as the successor 
of the late Dr. Foulkes, Principal of the College. 

The Members for Norwich, Lord Bury M.P. and Mr. Schneider M.P., 
intend to take charge of a bill in the approaching session of Parliament 
for legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's sister. 


The reeruiting-sergeant never had a better theme than the present for 
the seducing cloquence of his craft; and, if we may judge from the fol- 
lowing specimen now in circulation in Somersetshire and the West, he 
is not backward in making the most of his material— 

* Englishmen! you who have strong arms and stout hearts, have you 
not heard the dying wail of your outraged and murdered countrymen, cal- 
ling upon you to be up and avenge them? You that have sisters and sweet- 
hearts that you love, can you hear that hundreds upon hundreds as fair as 
they have been given up to treatment worse than death, and then to death 
with all the ingenuities of torture that hell can devise—and then hesitate ? 
Can you unmoved listen to their agonizing shrieks, and hear the cry of 
their poor slaughtered babes? Arise, Englishmen, arise! Lay down your 
sickles, for your work is done, and cold winter comes upon you. ‘Take up 
the bayonet of good British steel, and go forth to reap a harvest of ven- 
geance upon the cowardly miscreants who roam over the fair land of India, 
laden with the spoil and red with the blood of England’s outraged daugh- 
ters.’ 





A remarkable murder has been committed at Bramall, near Stockport. 
Mr. James Henderson, an old farmer, was sleeping alone on the night 
of Tuesday; at two o'clock in the morning the numerous inmates of the 
house were roused by the report of fire-arms. James Henderson, the 
eldest son, declared that he had just fired at a burglar on the stairs, that 
three others ran from his father’s bedroom, and that all four got away : he 
had not hit the robber, for the charge of his gun was found in the wall: Old 
Henderson was dead in his bed, with the upper jaw shotaway. Some gold 
had been abstracted from a writing-case. ‘There were no signs of a forcible 
entry into the house. After a preliminary investigation by the police, James 
Henderson was taken into custody on a charge of murdering his father. 
The house-dog did not bark on the night of the murder, as it is assumed he 
would have done had strangers been in the house. Shots taken out of 
the deceased’s head were similar to those discharged by James into the wall 
of the staircase. The paper wadding used in the charge which killed the 
father, and that in the gun fired by the son, were both, it is stated, torn 
from the page of a book which belonged to the son. It had been said 
that the son was on bad terms with his father; but the mother makes a 
contrary statement. 

John William Beale, the man fastened on as the murderer of Charlotte 
Pugsley, was examined by the Clifton Magistrates on Saturday, and re- 
manded. Beale is voataatte he lived as butler with Captain Watkins, at 
Badbey House, near Daventry, where he was arrested. During the exami- 
nation he put many questions to the witnesses, with the intent to give a 
more favourable turn to the evidence against him; but in vain. A clasp- 
knife was found in the prisoner’s room; it was such a one as might have 
inflicted the wound on Charlotte Pugsley’s throat. ‘Three boxes which be- 
longed to her were proved to have arrived at Badbey House addressed to 
Beale—he said they had belonged to a ‘sister’? who was just dead: two 
pistols were found in Beale’s possession,—one empty, with a discharged cap 
on the nipple; the other loaded: the loaded pistol contained a bullet simi- 
lar to the one found in Charlotte Pugsley’s head; other bullets of the same 
size were found ina bag. Beale had been absent between the 6th and 12th 
September. 

William Bryan, a boy jockey, has been committed by the Monmouth 
Magistrates on a charge of setting fire to a stall with intent to injure Mr. 
Evans’s horse Van Eyck. The accused had threatened to be revenged on 
Mr. Evans for refusing to pay him a fee for riding in a race, Mr. Evans 
considering that his carelessness lost him the race. 

A wrestling-match between two pitmen at Seaton Delaval in Northum- 
berland has terminated in the death of one: his opponent threw him over 
his shoulder, and he fell on the crown of his head upon the flags of the pub- 
lic-house kitchen where the struggle occurred—death was instant. 





A fifth death has resulted from last week’s accident on the Great Northern 
Railway—John Jackson, a labourer of Bourne, diced after the amputation of 
anarm. ‘The other sufferers are proceeding favourably. 

The inquest was resumed and concluded on Tuesday. The evidence failed 
to show the cause of the accident. Mr. Leith, Mr. Sturrock, and Mr. Bry- 
done, high officials on the line, and Captain Wynne, the Government Inspec- 
tor of Railways, all expressed their inability to explain the origin of the ea- 
lamity, or to suggest a cause. The train wasin proper time; the engine and 
carriages were in good order ; the driver was a first-rate servant, repeatedly 
rewarded for his good conduct; the road was in good condition; no axle or 
wheel had given way before the accident; and the speed does not seem to 
have been greater than usual, But that usual speed of the Great Northern 
Railway is very high; and, as Captain Wynne remarked, danger does increase 
with increase of speed. Express-trains run at 49} miles an hour, including 
stoppages ; they run faster at some points to make up for lost time in slacken- 
ing when they approach, for stopping at, and starting from stations, and 
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thus occasionally the speed is 60 miles or more. The train in question 
from a bad arrangement at Manchester, had not—as it should have had—g 
communication from guard to driver; but if such had existed it would have 
had no effect in this particular case. Captain Wynne said—“ I think it would 
be very desirable that there should be a maximum speed fixed for the drivers 
I think the rate of speed should be left as little as possible to the discretion 
of the engine-driver.”” Both the Coroner and the Jury coincided with him 
The Jury, after consulting half-an-hour, returned a verdict that the five 
persons dad had been accidentally killed. The Foreman then handed in the 
following addendum to the verdict—‘‘ The Jury, in giving their fullest con. 
sideration to the details of this melancholy accident, cannot separate without 
stating, that it appears that there is not sufficient caution given to the en- 
gine-drivers in working express-trains, that they are intrusted with the ex- 
ercise of a very large and dangerous amount of discretion, and that there 
should be a maximum speed which the drivers of them should not under any 
circumstances exceed. And we further desire the Coroner to communicate 
the verdict to the Board of Trade, and request them to bring the subject 
under the consideration of the Government.” 


SCOTLAND. 


The record of the Court is more than usually devoid of incident. The 
Queen has driven abroad every day, and the Prince Consort and Prince 
Alfred have stalked the deer. The Duke of Argyll succeeded Lord 
Granyille on Saturday as the Minister in attendance at Balmoral, 
Among the guests at her Majesty’s evening-parties, have been Lord 
Melville, Lord and Lady Bateman, Mr. and Mrs. Farquharson, and 
Sir Frederick and Lady Thesiger. 

The Privy Council held by the Queen on the 24th September was at- 
tended by Earl Granville, Lord Panmure, and Lord Stanley of Alderley, 





Lord Panmure presided over the Michaelmas meeting of the Commis- 
sioners of Supply in Forfarshire on Tuesday. At the end of the ordinary 
business, he drew attention to the sufferings of the British in India,— 
sufferings so sudden and dire, that we are bound to take the earliest op- 
portunity of alleviating them. He proposed that subscriptions should be 
raised throughout the whole county, and that the machinery employed 
for aiding the Patriotic Fund should be again put in requisition, This 
proposal was readily adopted. 





An interesting and important trial has taken place in the Circuit Criminal 
Court at Stirling. It will be remembered that, in May last, when the in- 
spector of the Commercial Bank of Scotland was making an investigation in 
ordinary course into the affuirs of the branch bank at Falkirk, he dis- 
covered that money intrusted to the bank to the amount of between 25,000/. 
and 30,000/. had been illegally appropriated or purloined by Mr. Henry Sal- 
mon, the manager of the bank. Mr. Salmon was a Justice of the Peace, an 
elder of the Church, a prominent political leader, had been Provost of the 
town, and up till this period he stood high in the estimation both of the 
head bank and of the public. On learning that a discovery had been made 
he absconded, and in a few days afterwards committed suicide, by hanging 
himself in the stable of a public-house at Conway in Wales. Salmon being 
thus beyond the reach of justice, it was resolved to indict William Reid, the 
teller, and Thomas Gentles, the accountant, of the branch bank at Falkirk, 
on the charge of breach of trust and embezzlement, and of fraudulent viola- 
tion of duty by facilitating and concealing the robbery perpetrated by Henry 
Salmon, the agent, their superior officer in the bank. Accordingly, Reid 
and Gentles were tried at Stirling last week, the case occupying three days, 
But the fact to be tried, and which was clearly established, was the know- 
ledge which the prisoners had of Salmon’s frauds. Reid had left the bank 
before the discovery ; but while in the service, he, like Gentles, was fully 
cognizant that Salmon was appropriating the bank's moncy to his own pur- 
poses ; for both the prisoners assisted in “cooking” the accounts, keeping 
entries on loose sheets of paper instead of making them in the books, and the 
like, with a view to conceal Salmon’s acts. But the two yielding young 
men did not participate in Salmon’s plunder. Their counsel urged this in 
defence, and raised some technical points. 

Lord Handyside, in charging the Jury, laid down the law, that if the pri- 
soners had been guilty of aiding and abetting Mr. Salmon—of doing that 
without which the deceased could not have committed or continued his 
frauds upon the bank—they were amenable to postin, even though they had 
derived no advantage from the acts which, in breach of their trust and duty, 
they had assisted to perpetrate or conceal. The Jury, after an absence of 
nearly two hours, by a majority of nine to six delivered the following ver- 
dict—“ The Jury, by a majority, find the panel William Reid Guilty of the 
first, second, third, fifth to the extent of 720/., and sixth charges, as libelled ; 
and find the panel Thomas Gentles Guilty of all the charges libelled, the 
fifth only to the extent of 7507. The Jury desire to state to the Court their 
unanimous opinion that neither of the panels received one farthing of the 
money ; and also, in consideration of the whole circumstances of the case, 
and the very high estimation in which the panels were held by their fellow 
townsmen, the Jury in the strongest manner possible recommend them to 
the leniency of the Court.” The Judge fully coincided with the verdict of 
the Jury, and gave effect to their recommendation by sentencing the pri- 
soners only to eighteen months’ imprisonment in Perth Penitentiary. 
IRELAND. 

The citizens of Dublin, convened by the Lord Mayor, held a meeting 
in the Mansion House on the 25th September, and opened a subscrip- 
tion in aid of the Indian sufferers. Lord Carlisle sent 1002. in addition. 
Lord Cloncurry, Lord Gough, Mr. Grogan, and Mr. H. Grattan, were 
present. In the course of his speech, Lord Cloncurry declared that the 
Irishmen who have expressed sympathy for the “ patriotic Sepoys”’ de- 
served to be “dragged from their dens, tarred and feathered, and stoned 
through the streets by the women of Dublin.” 


The inquiry before the Commissioners sitting at Belfast terminated 
on Thursday. ‘There has been much squabbling and quarrelling between 
the local notabilities giving evidence and the examining lawyers before 
them, and no small quantity of testimony taken which the local — 
deem irrelevant. Among the witnesses, bee been Lord Enniskillen and 
some of the Orange leaders, the Reverend Hugh Hanna and other clergy- 
men. Last week the Belfast Presbytery held a mecting, and, declaring 
open-air preaching to be a “ right” sanctioned by custom, passed resolu- 
tions entreating Mr. Hanna to desist from open-air preaching at present, 
and remonstrating with him on the language he addresses to the temporal 
authorities. A committee was appointed to communicate with Mr. 
Hanna, and their mediation procured a promise to refrain at present. 


a 
Serious floods have occurred at Bandon and Cork; a watchman anda 
woman unknown have been drowned at the former place. 
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the French and Russian Emperors have met at 
Stuttgardt; and the Russian and Austrian Emperors at Weimar. 
The journals have contained a good many accounts of the meeting 
of the Emperors at Stuttgardt, and the Moniteur has published a sort of 
court circular; but of course these accounts deal only with external 
og of Russia was the first to arrive at the capital of Wur- 
temberg. He came by railway from Darmstadt to the Feuerbach sta- 
tion, on the afternoon of the 24th September ; bringing with him Prince 
Gortschakoff. The old King of Wurtemberg, who was a Crown Prince 
in 1810, met him at the station. There was no show or parade of 
The King drove his august relative to the villa of the Crown 


minor German courts : 


troops. . nt o 3 , 
Seinen in an open carriage. The reason for selecting this abode was, 
Prince in an 0] g 
that the Crown Princess 1s the Duchess Olga, sister of Alexander. 
iB | 


«The Emperor wore on this occasion his Russian uniform, with the well- 
known frightful turban-shaped fur cup, with the red band of the Saxon 
order of the Crown ; and looked hot, tired, out of humour, and out of 
health. In face at least, he has rapidly grown old since he mounted the 
throne; and his present looks give some strength to the unsatisfactory re- 
ports that are current of the state of his health and his habits of life.” 

‘At the Crown Prince’s villa were in waiting the Queen of Wurtem- 
berg, the Queen of the Netherlands, and the Grand-Duchess Helena, 
wife of the Grand-Duke Michael. 

The Emperor of the French came next day, by railway from Stras- 
bourg. He met with a much more ceremonial reception. The station 
and street leading to it were lined with infantry and cavalry. The two 
regiments of cavalry bore two standards, one the Wurtemberg standard 
and the other French with the Imperial eagle. The latter was given to 
the regiment by Napoleon I, in 1809, after the battle of Linz and Wels ; 
and it is a curious fact, that, notwithstanding the treaties of 1815, th 
regiment has been allowed to carry the eagle ever since. ‘The Royal 
Family were all in full dress, and the carriages used on the occasion 
were carriages of state. The King of Wurtemberg wore the grand cor- 
don of the Legion of Honour; the Emperor the order of Frederick. 
When Louis Napoleon stepped on to the platform, an eye-witness records 
the important fact that he twice embraced the King. Then came the 
ceremonial presentations. ‘The King presented the Prince Royal, Prince 
Frederic, nephew and son-in-law of the King; the Prince of Saxe- 
Weimar, another son-in-law, commandant of the Royal Guard ; Prince 
Augustus of Wurtemberg, nephew to the King and a general in the 
Prussian service ; and several high dignitaries of the Court. The Em- 

ror in his turn introduced to the King Count Walewski, Minister of 
Pesslgn Affairs, Generals Fleury and De Failly, M. de Rayneval, Am- 
bassador of France to the Court of St. Petersburg, and Prince Murat. 
The whole party then drove to the Palace, What next took place is re- 
lated by the Ties correspondent, who says that if not exciting it is at 
least authentic. 

“ Immediately after the King had conducted the Emperor Louis Napoleon 
tohis own palace and introduced him to the Queen and the rest of the Royal 
Family, he presented to the Emperor the members of the houschold and the 
Court officials. ‘The Emperor bestowed on cach a few affable words, as far 
as this was possible where the greater number of the persons addressed was 
totally unknown to him ; and the household then withdrew into the side- 
rooms and corridors, while the King and the Emperor on their part retired 
‘dans leurs intericurs.’ Almost immediately afterwards, and while the 
retinue of the French Emperor was improving its acquaintance with the 
members of the Wurtemberg household, the folding doors near where they 
were standing were thrown open, and the Emperor of Russia was announced 
as close at hand. The Emperor Louis Napoleon, immediately on being in- 
formed of the vicinity of the Emperor Alexander, left his apartment in 
all haste, and met the Emperor Alexander just as he had advanced 
but a few steps into the room, They shook hands very cordially, 
and their countenances were made to express the greatest gratification 
at their meeting ; and they thus withdrew into a private room, remote 
from eyes profane. When they parted, after this first and not very length- 
ened interview, the Emperor Louis Napoleon, who at the moment of his 
hastening to meet the Emperor Alexander still wore the red riband of the 


Wurtemberg order of the Crown, was observed to have on the blue band of 


the Russian order of St. Andrew. ... . It was carefully arranged in the 
Palace, you must know, that the King was to occupy a large room adjoining 
the apartments of the French Emperor, and it was into the next room to the 
King’s on the other side that the Emperor Alexander was shown on occasion 
of this his visit. On a signal given = the King, the doors were opened on 
each side ; and the two Emperors, without according to each other amoment 
or an inch of precedence, advanced into the middle of the room and made 
each other’s acquaintance in the King’s presence.” 

A French account of the meeting of the Emperors is more piquant 
than the “authentic” report derived from soi-disant “ perfectly well- 
informed persons.” 

“The Emperor Alexander, on learning the arrival of the Emperor of the 
French, dispensed with the etiquette which had becn sreviously agreed 
upon, and according to which the first interview was to have taken place 
in the evening at the Prince Royal's villa, the present residence of Alexan- 
der IT, and immediately set out for the Royal | wg where he arrived be- 
fore Napoleon III. The villa is about half a mile from the palace, with 
which it communicates by a splendid avenue. The Emperor Alexander, on 


| for Dresden, en route for Weimar. 





seeing the Emperor of the French arrive, issued from the saloon where he | 
was standing, and, with the Princess Helena, met the Emperor Napoleon as | 


he entered, accompanied by the King, in the adjoining room. The Empe- 
ror of the French, who thought he was about to be presented to the Queen 
and other personages of the Royal Family, was most agreeably surprised at 


this act of courtesy. The two Sovereigns shook hands with evident emo- | 


tion, and then proceeded to the apartments of the Queen, where no one else 
was for some time admitted but the members of the Royal Family. After a 
conference of some duration, the other personages were admitted; and the 
Emperor of the French was about to imtroduce those of his suite, when 
Alexander II said, ‘Allow me, Sire—I am at home here’; and he imme- 
diately introduced to him Count Adelberg, First Minister of the Imperial 
Household, Prince Gortschakoff, Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. de Tolstoi, 
of the same department, and other gentlemen of distinctien of his suite ; 
after which Napoleon III did the same on his part. The two Emperors 


| just, to show the 
| nate a dispute, 


then withdrew to the King’s private cabinet, and remained together for | 


about half an hour.” 


In the evening the Imperial party dined together ; and later again met | 


at the villa of the CrowmPrince, where all the great and notable in Stutt- 
gardt had assembled. On the 26th, the Emperor Alexander and the Prince 
of Weimar hunted the boar; while the King took the Emperor Napo- 


leon to see his famous studs at Weil, Scharnhausen, and Klein Hfohen- 
heim. Evening brought with it a great ceremonial dinner, After din- 


Grrmany —Two significant events have happened in two of the | ner, the King and the two Emperors adjourned to the Wilhelma, the 


King’s summer palace; and while they were there intelligence arrived 
that the Empress of Russia had reached the railway station, intending, 
it is said, to give her husband a “ surprise.” With her came the Queen 
of Greece, and the whole party, two Emperors, ont King, three Queens, 
and scores of lesser lights, met late in the evening in the apartu.ents of 
the Queen of Holland. Sunday, the 27th, was spent partly in religious 
exercises, and partly in celebrating the King’s féte. 

Part of the celebration of this féte consisted of the performance of 
Balfe’s “ Bohemian Girl” at the opera. All the notables were ] 
but it is remarked that the Emperor Alexander was again treated as one 
of the family, while ceremony attended the steps of Louis Napol 
The Russian Autocrat went away at the end of the first act; the Fre neh 
Autocrat sat out the performance. Next day, the two Emperors attended 
the agricultural show and pcople’s fete, annually given by the King of 
Wurtemberg at Cannstadt. In the afternoon, the Emperor Alex under 
took his leave and went on his way. And on Tuesday morning the Em- 
peror Napoleon followed his exam] le, setting out from Stuttgardt at half- 
past eight, and making a sort of triumphal progress back to Metz. 

The Emperor of Austria quitted Vienna at midnight on the 28th, 
lie arrived at Dresden on Tuesday, 
Was rect ived by the King of Saxony. The Wetma Grazctte 

public, that “* the Monarchs of Austria a d Russia 
will be simultancously on the Ist of October on a visit to this court, 
and will consequently meet.” 

The Empress of Russia arrived at Weimar on Wednesday evening ; 
the Austrian Emperor on the f owing morning, and immediately v isited 
his Imperial brother. The Vienna Gazette says, that “ when the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph called on the Emperor Alexander at Weimar the 
latter went to meet his Majesty on the staircase. Taving embrace d and 


1 ” 


kissed cach other, their } Laje ties conferred for some time together. 


resent ; 


on. 





and 
naively informed th 


Frauncr.—The Empress has returned to St. Cloud, from her rural 
refuge at Biarritz, ‘The Emperor is once more at Chalons , where, it is 
said, he will stay a few days. He returned thither from Stutigardt on 


Wedne sday, 

Prince Joachim Murat left the Emperor at Metz, for Berlin, bearing a 
letter to the King of Prussia. 

The French journals speculate considerably on our Indian troubles. 
The stanchest supporters of English interests are the Journal des Debats 
and the Siéele ; the bitterest opponents, and most frantic prophets of our 
downfall, are the Unirers and the Gazette de France. The Pays takes a 
medium position; rebukes the Legitimist journals for their ill-con¢ caled 
joy at our disasters; and then emphatic ally points out, that ‘ from this 
moment England enters upon a series of sacrifices, and a period of war 
from which we hope that she will emerge successfully, but whic h will 
give her a cruel lesson.” The Jatrie, another Government organ, says 
the French Government intends to exercise the right of protecting its 


poss¢ ssions in India by sending ships and soldiers thither, and thus to 
lead the way to a revision of the treaty with England of May 30, 1814, 


which is “offensive to our national dignity, and leaves ow ¢stablish- 
ments exposed to manifest danger.” 

The Correctional Tribunal of Paris has decreed the scizure and entire 
suppression of the “ Mystéres du Pouple,” by Eugine Sue; a serial 
commenced so long ago as 1849, and long since circulating th ughout 
Europe by hundreds of thousands of copies, Baron de la Chastre, the 
assignee of the copyright, is sentenced to a year’s imprisoninent and a 
fine of 6000 francs. ‘The publisher is sentenced to two montlis’ impri- 
sonment and a fine of 2000 francs, and the printer to one month's im- 
prisonment and a fine of 1000 francs. 


K1551a.—Some curious political speculations and avowals appeared 
in the Northern Bee, a St. Petersburg journal, during the past month, 
respecting the foreign policy of England and the Indian mutinies. It is 
admitted that, “‘ in the present state of industry and commerce, England is 
indispensable for Europe” ; that if her strength totters, the other people 
of Europe fecl it in different degrees; and that they are shortsighted who 
‘‘ wish England to suffer sensible losses in East India.” “ In some other 
countries the ill success of the English in the East Indies is more likely 
to be read with delight, but not in Russia.” 

“ We should be justitied in considering those bloody dramas as a retribu- 
tion for Kertch, Odessa, Uleaborg, &e. ; but we do not venture to take such 
high ground and in the decrees of the Most High to read what is incompre- 
henaible for us. As men, as members of a civilized community, we turn 
away with horror from the picture of the events in East India... . . fe 
shall not rejoice at England’s losses. Our commercial relations and those of 
England are so mutually dependent, that, while rejoicing at another's loss, 
we draw it upon ourselves. Ve have learnt much from England. Much re- 
mains for us to learn from her; and we have ever considered England, and not 
France, at the head of the civilization of the day. We do not reckon as 
civilization the superficial abstract ideas of the French and Germans respect~ 
ing our community, but the positive deductions of the English respecting 
the rights of man, his welfare, and the application of the newest acquire- 
ments in arts and sciences for his advantage and the lightening of his labours. 
In this respect the English have gone far beyond even the North Americans ; 
because with the latter the equilibrium between the advantage acquired by 
man through money, its necessity for him, and his exclusive endeavours 
after it, is completely destroyed. In a word, in England there is no such 
bowing before the golden calf as has infatuated all people in North America 
and a portion in France, This is what binds us to England in preference to 
other countries.”’ 

In reading these observations, and the following remarks on British 
foreign policy, what has just taken place at Stuttgardt should be remem- 
bered. 

“(Tt is indispensable that England should change its form of action. To 
effect this, she must have greater confidence in other Powers, and endeavour 
to strengthen this confidence by her own actions as well. It is easy to re- 
move every misunderstanding at its commencement, to render justice to the 
j wrongdoer his error, and by possible concession to termi. 
God’s world is still so extensive that there is sufficient room 
for all to enlarge and extend their influence. Russia, England, i’rance, and 
the United States of North America, have before them a broad field for their 
views of dominion. By a peaceable a Wy requiting every one with his 
due, the apple of discord may be destroye bot 1 in America, Africa, and Asia. 
There is a limit to the strength of every kingdom. The extension of their 
limits to that given point alone is both beneficial to the people and without 
danger to the kingdom, because the utmost endeavours on that path termi- 
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nate like the case of the frog,who wished to become a bull in size... .. 
A general demand for peace has shown itself; a wish to strengthen it on 
firm foundations, and to prevent those occurrences which may give a pretext 
to new and important conflicts in Europe. The principal means to effect 
this are the removal of all ambitious projects, and the restoration of mutual 
contidenee between the four head Powers, Russia, France, England, and 
Prussia. The journey of the Emperor Napoleon to Osborne, and then to 
Germany, where he may have an interview with another Imperial person- 
age, must have important results in the future. We see in this the pledge 
of the consolidation of peace in Europe; and we observe with pleasure that 
even in England itself the necessity is felt of friendly relations between those 
four Powers. We wish that such a manner of thinking, drawn from expe- 
rience, may be consolidated on the firmest foundation, and not be a moment- 
ary allurement, the echo of the events which are taking place in East India.” 


Gurkey.—aA letter from Vienna, in the Nouvelliste de Hambourg, says 
that the Porte is about to issue a circular to the great Powers refusing to 
consent to the union of the Principalities. It will consent to the union, 
commercial, financial, and military, but it will not go beyond those li- 
mits. This circular is issued, it is said, by advice of England and Austria. 
The correspondent rather unnecessarily adds, that France will not make 
this refusal of the Porte a casus belli. 


41) ia.—Letters and papers from Bombay, in anticipation of the over- 
land mail, arrived in London at noon on Wednesday. ‘The latest dates 
from Bombay are to the 1st September ; from Calcutta to the 23d August. 

The mutinous clement now appears over a wider extent of country 
than at any previous period. It is no longer confined to the late army 
of Bengal and some regiments of the Bombay force; it has appeared 
among the Madras cavalry, and one regiment has been disarmed. The 
further spread of rebellion on the Southern Mahratta country had been 
stopped, frustrated by the timely arrival of European troops by sea, at a 
season when the Natives supposed that a landing would be impracticable. 
But in the Northern regions of Bombay portions of a Native infantry 
and a Native cavalry regiment, and of a Native legion, have been dis- 
armed. In the mean time, painful news arrives from Oude. Major- 
General Havelock, after twice attempting to reach Lucknow, had been 
forced to retire to Cawnpore. The Ghoorkas sent by Jung Bahadoor, 
8000 strong, had been obliged to evacuate Gorruckpore and march 
towards Azimghur, instead of proceeding towards Lucknow. Parties of 
rebels threatened the line of communication between Allahabad and 
Cawnpore. Other parties were assembling on the Jumna at Calpee ; so 
that General Havelock was in peril. Nothing certain is communicated by 
this mail respecting the speedy advance of reinforcements from Calcutta. 
Lucknow, however, was safe at the latest dates. Agra was unmolested. 
From Delhi comes more cheering news than any yet received. The 
rebels had several times assailed our position, but, acting mainly on the 
defensive, Brigadier Wilson had been enabled to defeat them with little 
loss. In one offensive movement our loss was severe, but we captured 
four guns. The cheering news is, that the Sepoys were beginning to 
desert Delhi ; that one of their powder-factories had been exploded by a 
shell ; and above all, that General Nicholson himself had arrived, one day 
in advance of his column, which would swell the British force to 11,000 
men. ‘The net result of the intelligence, therefore, is the extension of the 
mutiny to Madras, the check to Havelock, and the increase of the force 
vefore Delhi. 

Havelock's Movements. The intelligence from Cawnpore accounts for 
ten days’ further operations. The preceding advices left General Havelock 
marching once more towards Lucknow, on the evening of the 4th August. 
From the meagre accounts before us it appears that the very next day he 
encountered 5000 men and three guns in position on the road. These he 
attacked, routed the enemy, and captured his guns. Moving forward on 
the 7th, his foree reduced by fighting, fatigue, disease, to 900 men, he 
found that the rebels—one account says 30,000, another 50,000 strong— 
had intrenched themselves on the road; one position being on the op- 
posite bank of a river, the bridge over which they had broken. He 
therefore deemed it prudent to return to Cawnpore. This he accom- 
plished by easy marches, carrying with him his sick and wounded, and 
the captured guns. The rebels seem to have followed; for on the 
12th August, after sending the sick and wounded across the Ganges, he 
turned upon his foes and routed them once more. A letter from a non- 
commissioned officer of the 78th Highlanders describes this battle, in a 
letter written from Cawnpore on the 13th. 

** Here I am agai safe and sound at Cawnpore, after a most severe fight 
yesterday with our old enemics the Sepoy mutineers, in which we had three 
men killed and ten wounded—one young man had his leg blown away. 
There were only 120 of the 78th Highlanders present, the remainder being 


sick. Our whole force consisted of 800 men, including the Sikhs. A great | 


many followers were cut to pieces by the enemy’s cavalry and round-shot. 
There were two guns playing on the 78th, which would no doubt have de- 
stroyed every man of us but for our timely resolution—a desperate one, 
no doubt, but it had to be done, or all would have perished beneath the 
deadly fire. General Havelock was calmly looking on; he knew well what 
we desired; and before he gave the order to advance, all rushed forward to 
the charge, and in less than five minutes captured two guns and four horses, 
bayoneting a number of the enemy who tried to save the guns (two brass 
nine-pounders.) General Havelock 1ode up after us, crying out, ‘ Well 
done, brave Highlanders ! you have this day saved yourselves and your com- 
rades!’ We did not lose a man in the charge, though it was thought by 
other corps to be a mad attempt. As we started to charge, the last round of 

rape-shot went immediately over the heads of our small band of men; but 
in their haste to fire the enemy lost their elevation, so we thus escaped. 
Private M‘Grath and myself were struck in the action, but only bruised, 
the shot having first hit the ground. M‘Grath received five balls on differ- 


ent parts of his bedy, so he had to fall to the rear. I was merely struck on | 


the hip-bone with only one ball—therefore I ran on, not heeding it. Mr. 
Crowe and Mr, Campbell thought I was killed, until I jumped up and ran 
after my comrades. We crossed the Ganges this morning in small boats, 
a unable to doany more in the kingdom of Oude until we are rein- 
forced. 

General Havelock had not returned a moment too soon. It appears 
that a body of rebels had in his absence menaced General Neill’s little 
force in Cawnpore. Beaten off by him, they marched to Bithoor, and 
took possession of the ruins. General Havelock, giving his men three 
days’ rest, sallied forth on the 16th, and attacked Bithoor. The rebel 
force is estimated at 4000 men and five guns. General Havelock carried 
their position by assault, and captured two guns. The other three, we 
presume, escaped him. The latest despatch from General Havelock to 
the Calcutta Government is as follows. 


; ‘*Munselwar, August 13, 

‘*T entirely routed on the 12th a detachment of about 4000, with six field- 
guns, who had int themselves at Beorahjecka Chowkee, in advance 
of Busserat Gunge, with a loss on their part of killed and wounded ; my 
own was 35, This action has inspired much terror amongst the enemy, and 
prevented any 0) position to my recrossing.’”’ 

General Neill furnishes news of a later date— 

**Cawnpore, August 18, 

“On the 15th, defeated the enemy near the old ground, and returned in 
the night to my position, six miles off. On the 6th, I sent a steamer 
with a small detachment to look up Bithoor, where the enemy were as- 
sembled; with good effect. On the 16th, General Havelock moved out in 
one column to Bithoor, and carried the enemy’s position ; captured two guns, 
The men, being much exhausted, could not follow them up. Native ae. 
counts from Lucknow represent them holding out well, the enemy making no 
impression.” 

ir. Edmonstone, Secretary to the Government of India, thus de- 
scribes his situation, in a despatch to the Secret Committee— 

‘General Havelock expects to be attacked simultaneously by the Muds 
(Oude) insurgents from the left bank of the river, as well as from the side of 
Futtehpore, where boats were collecting, and from the direction of Callpee, 
where Gwalior mutineers, strong in artillery, threatened to cross and form a 
junction with the Oude rebels. A steamer has been sent down by the Gene- 
ral to destroy the boats at Futtehpore; but his force is too weak to oppose 
the passage of the Jumna at Callpee. The Oude people are making aggres- 
sions on our villages to the North of the Ganges, and it is feared that com. 
munication between Allahabad and Benares may be interrupted.” 

The same despatch says—‘‘ Adequate reinforcements, it is feared, can- 
not reach him [ avceel in less than ten days or a fortnight from the 
present time [August 23]; her Majesty’s 5th and 60th China troops 
having been moreover here detained below, in consequence of the dis- 
turbances in Behar.” 

The latest British news from Lucknow comes down only to the 22d 
July; but a more recent Native account describes the garrison as ‘“ hold- 
ing out well,” and expresses a belief that they had managed to lay in 
additional provisions. 

Dethi, The chronicle of incidents at Delhi is varied and interesting. 
It extends from the 29th July to the 12th August. Brigadier-General 
Wilson has adopted a system of tactics different from that pursued by 
his predecessors. Having protected his right flank and right rear by 
breastworks, he kept his men well under cover during the conflicts 
which had ensued; a system of fighting which entailed great loss on the 
enemy with little loss on our side. The Bombay correspondent of the 
Daily News gives a spirited description of the combats before Delhi. 

‘** On the 31st [July] they came out all round, and kept up a good deal of 
desultory skirmishing, whilst a large force moved out in columns, with ele- 
phants and guns, towards Rohtuck, in our rear. The living stream poured 
out behind the Eed Gah without ceasing from seven in the morning till noon, 
Parties moved also from the North-western or Cashmere gate, and when 
they cleared the town the entrances were closed. The rebels intended to re- 
establish in our rear the bridges over a deep nullah which we destroyed 
some time ago, They threw as many as seven, but the stream swelling 
carried them off; so that the force returned to Delhi without effecting any- 
thing. Their line marching in and out afforded our gunners excellent 
practice ; and, notwithstanding the heavy firing from a couple of nine- 
pounders in position near the Cashmere gate, and from the Western bastion, 
our centre and left batteries made some capital shots, After a desultory at- 
tack, during which the rebels approached as near as a hundred — to our 
breastworks, they returned into Delhi. Buttons cut off from the uniforms 
of the dead proved that we had to deal on this occasion with the 18th Ba- 
reilly Regiment, the 57th Ferozepore Regiment, and the 7th Gwalior or 
Nusseerabad Regiment. The lst of August being the Mahommedan festival 
of the Buckree Eed, the enemy swarmed out of — in vast numbers on 
every side. They commenced an attack on Metealfe House, and extended 
all along our front to the right flank. Their tower batteries maintained a 
perpetual fire of shot and shells, whilst the mutineers kept up a musketry 
tire at our breastworks—all to no purpose. The troops in camp did not even 
turn out, and the pickets alone sufficed to keep off this wild and unenergetic 
attack. Great as their losses were from exposure to the fire of our Enfields, 
they kept their position all day and all night, sometimes coming within 
twenty-five yards of our breastworks. In the darkness _ made four com- 
bined attacks against the pickets; but were repulsed each time, with loss, 
by grape, losing many dead and leaving their wounded behind. At day- 
light, emboldened by seeing that we would not emerge from the defences, 
they made a final and closer assault ; when the 61st, 60th, and Ghoorkas, at 
last issued out, and in a brilliant charge drove back and killed a considerable 
number. Reliefs of the 75th Kumaon Battalion (Ghoorkas), but recently 
arrived, Coke’s Rifles, and other supports, now came up, and kept the 
mutineers at bay until two o’clock in the afternoon, when, tired of 
their ineffectual endeavours, the enemy withdrew. ... . The enemy 
had all sorts of dodges to get to the batteries and over the breastworks, 
and at one time they were so close as to be capable of speaking to our 
fellows as they were blackguarding each other: they were up to within 
| twenty or twenty-five yards of the breastwork, hiding behind the rocks, 

firing in the air, shouting, and making great work. They managed their 

| field-pieces very well, but are great mufis at the rocket practice; in fact, 
they killed some of their own men in battery, Four or five of the infantry 
silenced one of their guns at the long range, and the men got great praise 
for the good shots they made. Our was twenty killed and wounded, 
Captain Travers, of Coke’s Sikh Rifles, being among the former. It is cal- 
culated that the rebels must have fired atleast 200,000 rounds of cartridge.” 
The conflict was not renewed until the 6th, when a slight attack made 

| on the Metcalfe-house battery was easily repulsed. During that day, 
| however, they managed to establish a battery between the Cashmere 
| gate and the Metcalfe-house picket. On the 8th and following days the 
| fighting was confined to desultory skirmishes, in which we lost only a 
| few men. On the 8th their powder-manufactory in the city was blown 
up by a shell; and about five hundred artificers are believed to have 
been destroyed, together with a large quantity of sulphur and saltpetre. 
As the battery abovementioned gave great annoyance, partly enfilading 
one of our batteries, it was found ag | to keep down its fire by 
bringing a number of guns to bear upon it. This, however, we presume, 
was not effective, for on the 12th the Brigadier ordered it to be stormed, 
On the morning of that day the troops issued forth and carried it by sur- 
prise, capturing four-guns ; but lost in the gallant exploit 112 killed and 
wounded, including eight officers among the latter. On the 8th, Briga- 
dier Nicholson entered the camp, having left the advance of his columa 
a day’s march behind him, The whole column.consisted of the 52d Bri- 
tish Light Infantry, wing of 61st British Foot, Bourchier’s Battery, 4 
wing of the 7th Punjaub Infantry, and some Mooltanee Horse and Foot; 
Green’s Punjaub Infantry, (the 2d Regiment,) the remainder of the 8th 
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i i and a wing of the 7th Punjaub Infantry. They were 
a et vy the 4th Punjaub Infantry (Captain Wilde's Rifles) and a 
wing of Colonel Farquhar’s Beelooch Battalion. They escorted a pow- 
erful siege-train from Ferozepore, including several 10-inch mortars. 
The number of the army before Delhi on the 31st July is stated to have 
been 6200 effectives, and 1060 sick and wounded. e reinforcements 
would increase this force to 11,000 men by the 20th August, and 15,000 
early in September. The force was healthy, and well supplied with pro- 


The latest intelligence from Delhi is contained in a despatch from 
ral Neill at Cawnpore to the Calcutta Government, dated August 14. 
«The English were never in a better position than now in camp, The 
mutineers are quite dispirited by the utter failure of their attacks on Ist 
and 2d; their loss estimated by themselves at 3000. The dispersion of the 
rebels may now be really looked for. Nine hundred of the Neemuch force 
alone never returned to the city after the attack of the Ist. The loss of the 
British was under 30. Brigadier Chambe:iaine’s and Colonel Seaton's 
wounds progressing favourably.” ? 

Independently of the execution done in the field by our troops, which 
has been very great, a Native narrative by a resident in Delhi says that 
the shells from our batteries ‘‘ cause great destruction” ; that the King 
had asked the Subhadar Bahadoor either to “‘ remove him out of the fort 
or do something to stop the British shelling.” The British had made a 
fruitless attempt to blow up the bridge of boats across the Jumna, by 
using infernal machines. The Native writer intimates that quarrels 
arose between the Mahometans and Hindoos, which the King had to 
appease. It is reported that Sepoys are deserting Delhi. 
Aboo says that the King had offered to make terms with the British, on 
condition that his pension were increased from fifteen to thirty-six lacs of 
rupees ; and that in reply he was informed that nothing but unconditional 
surrender could be accepted. The King is reported to have sent his ze- 
nana either to Rhotuk or Kotub on the road to Muttra. 

Agra. News from Agra received up to the 11th August. All well in 
the fort, and plenty of provisions. Garrison consists of 3d European Re- 
giment and an European battery, both very weak. The whole Christian 
population is within the fort. Relief from the Eastward urgently called 
for. There is a want of funds.—Offcial Report. 


The Mohurrum, that season of apprehension, passed off 
quietly at Bombay. The second wing of the 33d Foot and a battery of 
artillery—new arrivals—contributed to the security of the place. But in 
the interior there were signs of danger. The Kolapore rebels had been 
completely destroyed or captured by the South Mahratta Horse under 
Lieutenant Kerr. 
six hours, and finding the rebels in a fortified house, stormed and took 
it at the head of a few volunteers. At Belgaum was the 28th Native 
Infantry ; at Sawunt Waree the 29th; both recently levied, and com- 
posed of the same matcrial as the 27th. These two regiments also 
showed signs of disaffection, but the prompt arrival of an European force 
disconcerted their plots. The ringleaders at Belgaum were denounced by 
their comrades, tried by court-martial, and executed. Poona was in a 
most unsatisfactory state. The 25th Bombay Native Infantry at Mhow 
were “all but in open mutiny.” At Nusseerabad, a trooper of the 2d 
Lancers tried to induce his comrades to mutiny: they refused: the 
trooper then rode off, shooting a Native officer as he departed. Making 
for the lines of the 12th Native Infantry, he called them out, ard they 
formed a hollow square to protect him. From the midst of the square 
he kept up a fire on Brigadier Macan. At length, four European Horse 
Artillerymen dashed into the square, and cut him down, at the moment 
when Lieutenant Swanston killed him with a pistol-shot. About 200 
of the 12th were then disarmed. At Neemuch, there was a partial mu- 
tiny in the 2d Bombay Lancers; five mutineers were killed, and three 
escaped. At Mount Aboo, a party of the Joudpore Legion fired into 
their officers’ tent, without effect, and attacked the barracks of a 
party of the 83d Foot; but the rebels were driven off, and joined an 
insurgent chief in the neighbourhood. The Bombay correspondent 
of the Daily News says— 

“Should other regiments follow these examples, our small European 
force will be unable to act with much effect; for it is already too much 
parcelled off into detachments, and the country-people, although they bring 
us mutincers, because they are worth so many rupees a head, are not to be 


Bombay. 


A letter from | 


He made a rapid march, seventy-six miles in twenty- | 





trusted. Round Baroda, Surat, and Ahmedabad, lies a disaffected popula- | 


tion, against whom it is found necessary to march small parties. At Poona 
it is thought not safe to goto church unless a battery of artillery guards the 
sacred edifice. Fear, it is true, still cows the rebellious spirit of the Deccan. 
The South Mahratta country is frightened by the presence of English de- 
tachments and the punishment of the 27th Regiment; but no one can tell 
how long this fear will operate, or how long the Bombay Presidency will 
remain quiet.” 

Madras. 
much alarm. Mortars were brought to bear upon Triplicane, the quarter 
inhabited by the Mahometans. Europeans were invited to form a vo- 
lunteer corps, at 80 rupees a month. ‘The 8th Cavalry when it mutinied 
‘was on its march to the coast, to embark for service in Bengal. 

**On its march from Bangalore, the men halted at Streepormutoor, 
twenty-six miles from Madras, and refused to proceed unless certain claims 
for pay, prize-money, and pensions, in abeyance since 1837, were forthwith 
liquidated. This was mutiny as clear as any that we have seen in these 
unfortunate days, The officers in charge sent to Madras for instructions, 
and the Government had the weakness to comply with the desire of the 
Sepoys: instead of making an example, they held out a premium on mu- 
tiny. The 8th marched on to Poonamalee, thirteen miles from Madras, and 
there halted again. The men refused to march on any terms whatever. 
‘They would not make war on their countrymen,’ they said. It became 
imperiously necessary now to disarm the regiment; and this was effected 
under the muzzles of a detachment of artillery, fortunately at hand to awe 
the mutineers. Arms and ammunition, with the exception of swords, were 
taken away, the horses led off for Madras and embarked for Calcutta, whilst 
the men were marched to Arcot to do dismounted duty. The 3d Cavalry at 
Arcot was ordered to Bangalore to take the place of the 8th. As yet the 
mutinous conduct of these men has been left unpunished. ‘This affair did 
not fail to create considerable anxiety at Madras, where there is but a feeble 
European force ; and fears are entertained for the safety of Arcot and Vel- 
lore, whose Mussulman inhabitants are known to be disaffected. Mutivy 
cannot fail to spread once the signal has been given.” 


Bengal. The news from Calcutta is to the 23d August. It is partly 
furnished by Mr. Edmonstone, the Secretary to the Indian Government, 
and partly by the newspapers, Martial law was proclaimed on the 10th 


The spread of the mutiny to this Presidency has occasioned 


August in the Chota Nagpore division. Some little improvement had 
taken place in the state of affairs on the grand trunk road; and it — 
that the telegraph was again in action as far as Cawnpore. After Major 
Eyre had defeated Kour Sing, the rebel fled over the hills to Rhotas. : 
Edmonstone reports— 

* On the 19th he was at Akburtore Eteas Rohtasgurh ; his brother, Amur 
Sing, was in the hills flanking the grand trunk road ; and in its nei hbour- 
hood there is insecurity consequently. All quiet, however, between ) ewe 
and Sherghotty. Seven lacs of treasure at Gya have been brought into Cal- 
cutta by the collector, Mr. Alonzo Money, with the aid of a few Euro 
and about 100 Sikh soldiers. The stations of Chupra, Chumparun, and Mo- 
zufferpore, which the civil offiecrs had abandoned by order of Mr. Taylor 
the Commissioner, have been reocecupied, and tranquillity may soon be re- 
stored. Since the last mail left, the 5th Irregular Cavalry in the Santhal 
district are en route to Arrah ; it isnotknown where they now are. A party of 
the Dinapore mutineers has been heard of about eighteen miles South-west 
of Mirzapore, as making for the Jumna somewhere about Callpee, with the 
intentions probably of joining the Gwalior mutineers, and ultimately the 
Oude’s insurgents. Some Rewah troops—750 infantry, 300 cavalry, and 4 
guns—had been detached by Political Agent to intercept them if possible, 
either at the Sohages Ghut of the Jonse or at Sorce. In the direction of 
Allahabad, the Kuttra Pass was defended; and it is hoped that by the one 
force or the other they may be attacked and dispersed. 

‘* Upwards of four hundred seamen and marines, and twenty officers of her 
Majesty’s frigates Shannon and Pearl, have been formed into a naval brigade, 
and detached to the Upper Provinces. The brigade is furnished with ten 
sixty-pounders and two or three field-pieces taken from the above vessels, 
All left Calcutta on the 18th instant, by steamer.” 

The Bombay correspondent of the Zimes says— 

‘“* Everywhere along the river are stations requiring to be guarded—Patna, 
Dinapore, Ghazeepore, Benares, Mirzapore, Chunargur—now that the pro- 
vince of Behar is disturbed. Chunargur, for instance, is a place of great 
strength, a fort perched upon a cliff rising sheer from the river, and caleu- 
lated from its position to give us great annoyance if surprised and held by 
anenemy. It was garrisoned merely by a few invalids. These have been 
reinforced by a half-company of the 37th, but more probably are wanted. 
You may judge then of what grave effects this outbreak at Dinapore, this 
unchecked outbreak, has been productive; in what serious jeopardy it has 
placed Lucknow. Moreover, it has endangered not only Behar, but the 
neighbouring provinces or divisions of Ramghur and Chota Nagpore ; thus 
threatening and rendering insecure the Western frontier of Bengal.” 

The Native Artillery at Dumdum have been disarmed. Sir Patrick 
Grant, on the arrival of Sir Colin Campbell, returned to Madras. 

General Hearsey, commanding the station of Barrackpore, has ad- 
dressed the Native troops at a general parade. The object of the harangue 
was to induce the Sepoys to voluntecr for foreign service. The speech 
did not meet with any response : the General then desired any of the men 
who were willing to volunteer to do so through their respective com- 
manding-officers. 

Lord Elgin was to leave Calcutta in the Ava on the 25th September. 
General Lloyd was under arrest, awaiting a court-martial. The in- 
habitants of Calcutta had petitioned the Governor-General to proclaim 
martial law throughout Bengal. The newspapers, however, express no 
dread of the Mohurrum, then approaching. 

Central India, * Colonel Durand, the officiating agent, was last heard 
of on the 3d instant. Holkar is believed to be quite loyal, though ap- 
pearances were against him. Of Scindia we have no trustworthy in- 
formation ; it is certain that he has taken the regiment of the Gwalior 
Contingent into his pay, but with what purpose we do not yet know. 
At Chore, in the Bhopal State, the Bhopal Contingent is reported to have 
seized some guns and a howitzer, and to have raised the Mahomedan 
standard. Amjchra Rajah revolted, and took possession of Mehidpore : 
he has been partially coerced by Holkar. The chief of Jhabooa has be- 
haved well in protecting Captain Hutchinson, the Bheel agent, and the 
other Europeans: he has been thanked. The Rajah of Rewah is tho- 
roughly true, and is aiding us in every way. The Punnah chief and 
others of Bundlecund are believed to be loyal. The conduct of the Jye- 
pore and Bhurtpore Sirdars is reported by the Lieutenant-Governor to 
have been very questionable. All the other Native states in Rajpootana 
were all right, and Ajmere quict on the 31st ultimo.””—Oficial Report, 

The Punjaub, Vere all was quiet at the departure of the mail. Sir 
John Lawrence had nominated officers for sixteen irregular Punjaub 
infantry corps, and hoped to raise 30,000 men before the end of the 
year, all Sikhs, Hillmen, and Punjabee Mussulmans, 

** The revenue in the Punjaub,” says Mr. Edmonstone, * has been paid 
to the last farthing, and the most loyal spirit prevails not only among the 
Sikh soldiery but the population generally. The only apprehension is a 
failure of funds. At the end of September or October, the Government will 


| give its attention to this: meanwhile, the local authorities have invited 
| advances on loan for one year at 6 per cent—result not yet reported.” 





One tragedy, however, had been acted there. The disarmed 26th 
Bengal Infantry cantoned near Lahore mutinied, as our readers were 
already informed, and killed Major Spencer, their commanding-officer. 
Then they bolted into the jungle, and fled up the left bank of the Ravee. 
Dire was their fate. The police and villagers fell upon them; 185 were 
shot or drowned; 41 died of fatigue; 237 were brought in by the people 
and executed. Hardly a man escaped. The Native Horse Artillery at 
Mooitan have been disarmed. 

Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, whose death has several times 
been reported, appears to have really died on the 2d August. 

The Cawnpore Massacre. A Sepoy of the Ist Native Infantry, “ de- 
scribed as one of our spies,” has furnished a narrative of the attack on 
boats and the massacre that followed. His name is Nujoor Jewarree. 
When the mutiny broke out at Cawnpore, he was with a detachment of 
his regiment at Banda. Here he saved the lives of a Mr, Duncan and 
his wife; Mr. Duncan having taught him English. This being known, 
Nujoor was arrested by Nena Sahib, but released after the battle of Fut- 
tehpore. He then went over to the English. He tells this touching 
story. 

When the Nena’s guns opened on the boat in which Wheeler Sahib the 
General was, (it has now been fully ascertained from servants and others 
who were with the English party that General Wheeler was not dead before 
the massacre, but was put wounded on board the boats,) he cut its cable and 
dropped down the river. Some little way down, the boat got stuck near the 
shore. The infantry and guns came up and opened fire. The large gun 
they could not manage, not knowing how to work the elevating screw, and 
did not use it. With the small gun they fired grape tied up in bags, and 
the infantry fired with their muskets. This went on allday, Itdid not 
hurt the Sahib-log much, They returned the fire with their rifles from the 
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boat, and wounded several of the Sepoys on the bank, who therefore drew 
off towards evening. The Sepoys procured a very big boat, into which they 
all got, and dropped down the river upon the Sahib’s boats. Then the 
Sahibs fired again with their rifles, and wounded more Sepoys in the boat, 
and they drew off and left them. At night came a great rush of water in 
the river, which floated off the Sahib’s boat, and they passed on down the 
river; but owing to the storm and the dark night they only proceeded three 
or four koss. In the mean time, intelligence of the Sahib’s defence had 
reached the Nena; and he sent off that night three more companies of the 
Native regiment (Ist Oude Infantry) and surrounded the Sahib’s boat, 
and so took them and brought them back toCawnpore. Then came out of that 
boat 60 Sahibs and 25 mem-Sahibs and four children—one boy and three half- 
grown girls. The Nena then ordered the mem-Sahibs to be separated from 
the Sahibs, to be shot by the Gillis Pultun (Ist Bengal Native Infantry); 
but they said, ‘ We will not shoot Wheeler Sahib, who has made our Pul- 
tun’s name great, and whose son is our quartermaster; neither will we kill 
the Sahib-log. Put them in prison.’ Then said the Nadire Pultun, ‘ What 
word is this? Put them in prison !—we will kill the male.’ 
log were seated on the ground, and two companies of the Nadire Pultun 
placed themselves over against them, with their muskets ready to fire. Then 
said one of the mem-Sahibs,—the Doctor’s wife she was, I don’t know his 
name, but he was either superintending-surgeon or medical storekeeper ; 
*T will not leave my husband; if he must die I willdie with him.’ So she 
ran and sat down behind her husband, clasping him round the waist. Di- 
rectly she said this the other mem-Sahibs said, ‘ We will also die with our 
husbands’; and they all went and sat down beside their husbands. Then 
their husbands said, ‘Go back’; but they would not. Whereupon the Nena 
ordered his soldiers; and they going in pulled them forcibly away, scizing 
them by the arm; but they could not pull away the Doctor's wife, who there 


remained. Then, just as the Sepoys were going to fire, the padre (chaplain) | 


called out to the Nena and requested leave to read prayers before they 
died. The Nena granted it. The padre’s bonds were unloosed so far as to 
enable him to take a small book out of his pocket, from which he 
read ; but all this time one of the Sahib-logs, who was shot in the arm 





So the Sahib- 


and the leg, kept crying out to the Sepoys, ‘ If you mean to kill us, why | 


don’t you set about it quickly and get the work done? Why delay ?’ After 
the padre had read a few prayers he shut the book, and the Sahib-log shook 
hands all round. Then de Sepoys fired. One Sahib rolled one way, one 
another, as they sat; but they were not dead, only wounded ; so they went 
in and finished them off with swords. After this, the whole of the 
women and children, (that is, including those taken out of other boats,) to 
the number of 122, were taken away to the yellow house, which was your 
hospital. This was the Bithoor Rajah’s house in the civil lines, where I 
and four more Sepoys were confined, and where I had the opportunity of 
talking to the sergeant-major’s wife. After this, when we (Sepoys) were 
taken down with the Nena to Futichpore, the women and children were 
taken away to the house where they were afterwards murdered, 

*** Were any of our women dishonoured by the Nena or his people ?’ 
None that I know of, exeepting in the case of General Whecler’s youngest 
daughter, and about this I am not certain. This was her circumstance. As 
they were taking the mem-Sahibs out of the boat, a Sowar (cavalry man) 
took her away with him to his house. She went quietly; but at night she 
rose and got hold of the Sowar’s sword. He was asleep; his wife, his son, 
and his mother-in-law, were sleeping in the house with him. She killed 
them all with the sword, and then she went and threw herself down the well 
behind the house. In the morning, when people came and found the dead 
in the house, the cry was, ‘ Who has done this?’ Then a neighbour said, 
that in the night he had seen some one go and throw himself into the well. 
They went and looked, and there was Missce Baba, dead and swollen.”’ 

The correspondent of the Zimes, who supplied that journal with the 
narrative, says himself— 

**T have seen the fearful slaughter-house, and also saw one of the Ist Na- 
tive Infantry men, according to order, wash up part of the blood which 
stains the floor, before hanging. The quantities of dresses, clogged thickly 
with blood, children’s frocks, frills, and ladies’ under-clothing of all kinds, 
also boys’ trousers, leaves of Bibles, and of one book in particular, which 
seems to be strewed over the whole place, called ‘ Preparation for Death,’ 
also broken daguerreotype cases only, lots of them, and hair, some nearly 
a yard long ; bonnets al bloody, and one or two shoes. I picked up a bit of 
paper with on it, ‘ Ned’s hair, with love,’ and opened and found a little bit 
tied up with riband. The first fellows that went in, I believe, saw the 
bodies with their arms and legs sticking out through the ground. They had 
all been thrown in a heap in the well.” 

The Homeward Mail has published the first part of an “ authentic 
narrative of the events at Cawnpore” derived from ‘ a Native journal 
kept at Cawnpore.” It is full of details. One or two anecdotes will 
interest our readers. 

** On the 10th of June, as usual, the firing commenced from the twenty- 
four, eighteen, and four-pounders ; and one lady and one grown up young 
lady and three children were coming along in a carriage from the direction 
of the West, and on the road some one had killed the lady’s husband, but, 
not considering it proper to kill women and children, had allowed them to 
escape. However, the troopers of the 2d Cavalry caught them, and brought 
them into the presence of the Nena; who ordered them to be killed at 
once, although the lady begged the Nena to spare her life ; but this dis- 
graceful man would not in any way hearken to her, and took them all into 
the plain. At that time the sun was very hot, and the lady said, * The sun 
is very hot, take me into the shade’ ; but no one listened. On four sides the 
children were catching hold of their mother’s gown, and saying, *‘ Mamma, 
come to the bungalow and give me some bread and water.’ At length, 
having been tied hand to hand, and made to stand up on the plain, they 
were shot down by pistol-bullets. 

** On the 12th of June the firing commenced as usual, and it was reported 
that from the direction of the Punjaub a number of Europeans were assem- 
bled. Immediately one troop of cavalry and two companies of infantry were 
sent to reconnoitre; when it was found that about 136 European soldiers 
and women and children had come in three boats from some station to the 
West; and when they heard that in every station disturbances had taken 
= between Hindoos and Mussulmans they immediately took to their 

ts and started with the intention of going to Calcutta; but the troopers 
seized them all and took them to the Nena; who ordered that they should 
all be killed ; and sundry Rampoori troopers of the Mussulmans of the 2d 
Cavalry, whom the Nena kept with him for the express purpose, killed them 
all. Among them was a young lady, the daughter of some general. She 
addressed herself much to the Nena, and said, ‘ No king ever committed 
such oppression as you have, and in no religion is there any order to kill 
women and children. Ido not know what has happened to you. Be well 
assured that by this slaughter the English will not become less ; whoever 
may remain will have an eye upon you.’ But the Nena paid no attention, 
and showed her no mercy, and ordered that she should be killed, and that 
they should fill her hands with powder and kill her by the explosion.” 


€hina.—tThe intelligence from Hongkong comes down to the 10th 
August. The principal item of news is that Admiral Seymour had pro- 
claimed the Canton river to be in a state of blockade, and had established 











it on the 7th August. About 500 artillerymen had arrived at Hong- 
kong from England, and the Sampson was to take them back to Calcutta. 
The tea trade was brisk at Shanghai, Fowchoo, and Amoy, and the mar- 
ket well supplied. 

Quited Staters.—The Kangaroo arrived at Liverpool on Tuesday. 
with advices from New York to the 17th September. F 

Brigham Young, the head of the Mormon settlement on the Salt Lake, 
fired up, it appears, on hearing that an army was on its way to vindicate 
the authority of the United States in his domains: at a public meeting 
he rhapsodized in this wise to the menace of armed intervention— 

‘“* Now, let me tell you one thing: I shall take it as a witness that God 
designs to cut the thread between us and the world, when an army under- 
takes to make their appearance in this territory to chastise me or to destroy 
my life from the earth. I lay it down that right is—or at least should be— 
might with Heaven, with its servants, and with all its people on the earth. 
As for the rest, we will wait a little while to see; but I shall take a hostile 
movement by our enemies as an evidence that it is time for the thread to be 
cut. I think that we will find three hundred who will lap water, and we 
can wipe out Midianites. Bentier Brother Heber said that he could turn 
out his women, and they would whip them. I ask no odds of the wicked, 
the best way they can fix it.” 


THE NATIONAL FAST. 
THE QUEEN’S PROCLAMATION APPOINTING A DAY FOR SOLEMN Fast, 
HUMILIATION, AND PRAYER. 

** Victoria R.—We, taking into our most serious consideration the grievous 
mutiny and disturbances which have broken out in India, and putting ow 
trust in Almighty God that He will graciously bless our efforts for the re- 
storation of lawful authority in that country, have resolved, and do, by and 
with the advice of our Privy Council, hereby command that a public day of 
solemn fast, humiliation, and prayer be observed throughout those parts of 
our united kingdom called England and Ireland, on Wednesday, the 7th 
day of October next, that so both we and our people may humble ourselves 
before Almighty God, in order to obtain pardon of our sins, and in the most 
devout and solemn manner send up our prayers and supplications to the 
Divine Majesty for imploring His blessing and assistance on eur arms for 
the restoration of tranquillity ; and we do strictly charge and command that 
the said day be reverently and devoutly observed by all our loving subjects 
in England and Ireland, as they tender the favour of Almighty God : And, 
for the better and more orderly solemnizing the same, we have given diree- 
tions to the Most Rev. the Archbishops and the Right Rev. the Bishops of 
England and Ireland to compose a form of prayer suitable to this occasion, 
to be used in all churches, chapels, and places of public worship, and to take 
eare the same be timely dispersed throughout their respective dioceses, 

** Given at our Court at Balmoral this 24th day of September in the year 
of our Lord 1857, and in the twenty-first year of our reign. 

** God save the Queen.”’ 

[A similar proclamation has been issued for Scotland. ] 

A form of the service to be used on Wednesday next has been issued 
under proper authority. It contains the following special prayers, and 
points out the time and place where they will be introduccd. 

“After the Prayer in the Litany (We humbly beseech Thee) read the two 
following, instead of the Prayer in time of War and Tumults. 

**(Q Lord God Almighty, who orderest all things both in heaven and earth, 
look down, we beseech Thee, on us Thy unworthy scrvants, who turn to 
The in this our time of trouble, when evil and misguided men have risen 
up against the Government which they were bound to defend, and have 
brought wasting and destruction upon our Eastern dominions. We confess, 
O Lord, that in many things we have deserved Thy chastening, and have 
failed to make that return which Thou mightest have justly required at 
our hands when Thou hadst granted success to our arms, and inereased our 
wealth and power. 

‘But O Thou who hast revealed thyself as a God forgiving iniquity, 
transgression and sin, we pray Thee, enter not into judgment with Thy 
servants, who now humble themselves before Thee. Let us fall into Thy 
hands, and not into the hands of men. Defend, we beseech ‘Thee, our 
countrymen from the malice and treachery of the sons of violence who have 
risen up against them; rebuke the madness of the people, and stay the 
hand of the destroyer, Cast thy shield, O Lord, over any of our brethren 
who may even now be in peril of death, and let their lives be precious in 
Thy sight. Direct the counsels of those who rule in this hour of danger. 
Teach the natives of British India to prize the benefits which Thy good 
Providence has given them through the supremacy of this Christian land ; 
and enable us to show more and more, both by word and good example, 
the blessings of Thy holy religion. May those who are now the slaves of a 
hateful and cruel superstition be brought to lay aside their vain traditions, 
and turn to Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast 
sent. And so, if it be Thy good pleasure, establish our empire in that dis- 
tant land on asurer foundation than heretofore, that we Thy people, and 
sheep of Thy pasture, may give Thee thanks for ever, and show forth Thy 
wvaise from generation to generation. These and all other mercies, we 
Conkle beg, not for our own worthiness, but for Thy love, and through 
the merits and mediation of Thy blessed Son our Lord, to whom with thee 
and the Holy Ghost be all honour and glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

‘*O God, our refuge and strength in every time of trouble, mercifully 
receive these our prayers and intercessions for our armies now engaged in 
defence of their Sovereign’s rights, and of the lives of their brethren, who 
are in peril through violence and treachery. Be with them, we beseech 
Thee, in all their trials and privations. Let them enter into battle with hearts 
full of repentance towards Thee, and of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
crown with success their courage in their country’s cause. Preserve them 
alike from the pestilence that walketh in darkness, and from the arrow 
that flieth by day. Relieve the sick and wounded with the consolations 
of Thy Blessed Spirit, and support the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion. Grant that all the sorrows and trials which are endured may work 
together for the everlasting welfare of those who suffer them. Hear us, O 
Heavenly Father, for the sake of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ. Amen. 


“ After the Prayer for the Queen, or instead of the Prayer for the whole 
state of Christ’s Church, let the following be used. 

“© Almighty God, we beseech Thee of Thy great goodness to receive 
these our prayers which we offer unto Thy Divine Majesty in this day of 
necessity and peril. Mercifully forgive the sins whereby we have provoked 
Thy chastisements, and grant that the judgments which Thou hast sent 
may work in our hearts a more lively faith, a more entire obedience, a 
more constant endeavour to conform to Thy goodness in maintaining tran- 
quillity at home, in preserving us from intestine commotions, and in grant- 
ing a plentiful return to the labours of our husbandmen. Look with an 
eye of pity and compassion upon those who have been suddenly thrown into 
affliction by the calamities of their friends and relatives. Visit the father- 
lezs and widows with the consolations of Thy holy spirit, and enable them, 
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hich they have been called to bear, to lift up their 
hearts towards that heavenly kingdom where pain and sorrow and war and 
hatred shall be no more. nd as Thou hast commanded us to love our 
enemies, and to pray for them that despitefully use us, have mercy, we 
beseech Thee, even on those who have shown no merey, and whose malice 
and cruelty has turned to sorrow and mourning the homes of many families 
in this land. Deliver them from the blindness of that idolatry and super- 
stition which has encouraged their murderous rebellion. Turn them from 
the gross darkness which now covers them to the light of the everlasting 
Gospel, that so our present calamities may be overruled to the promotion of 
Thy glory, and the advancement of Thy kingdom. Hear us, O Lord our 
God, for thy goodness is great; and according to the multitude of Thy 
mercies receive these our petitions, through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen.” 


under the burdens w 


PASTORAL LETTER FROM CARDINAL WISEMAN, 


Read on Sunday morning in all the Roman Catholic churches and chapels in 
* the Archdiocese of Westminster.” 

Nicholas, by the Divine merey of the Holy Roman Church, of the title of 
St. Pudentiana, Cardinal Priest, and Archbishop of Westminster. To 
our dearly beloved children in Christ the Clergy Secular and Regular, 
and the faithful of the said diocese, Ifealth and benediction in the Lord. 
“‘ When lately, dearly beloved in Christ, our country was afflicted with 
war, we called upon you to pray to the God of armies for victory and for 
peace. They came to us in good time; and scarcely heeding those lesser 
wars Which harassed our Eastern frontiers in Persia and in China, we be- 
lieved that we had before us a long period of national tranquillity, and of 
consequent prosperity. : aie 

‘+ And now so soon again we have to invite you to call aloud to the God 
of mercies, that He would spare us the afflicting and harrowing scenes 
which have been and are probably still acted on our own territories, of 
which those possibly dear to us, at least our own people, are the victims, 
and that He would once more give back order and quiet rule to the great 
continent of India. 

* Who, ‘dearly beloved, will attempt to describe the terrible calamity 
which has overwhelmed us? ‘* Behold a little cloud came out of the sea, 
like a man’s foot’; and while he who beheld it * turned himself this way 
and that way, behold the heavens grew dark with clouds and wind, and 
there fell a great rain’; not, alas! of refreshing waters, but of gore in 
battle and blood in massacre. 


a 


spacious land.’ For truly, had it been merely war, with its usual array of 
evils, that we had to deplore—had there been suddenly commenced the ¢on- 
flict of brave men in honourable warfare, it would have been enough to 
sadden us and direct our thoughts to supplications for peace. But here it 





It has come ‘as a storm of hail, a destroying | 


whirlwind, as the violence of many waters overflowing, and sent upon a | . 1 
| may be unkindly dealt with—however we may have been slandered or ca- 


to set our faces to the Lord God, and say to Him, ‘ To Thee, O Lord, justice, 
but to us confusion of face,’ and then to entreat Him to show us again the 
light of His countenance, to ‘scatter the Gentiles who delight in war,’ 
and ‘rebuke the wild beasts of the reeds.’ For then, indeed, and then alone 
may we justly claim the mercies of the Lord, when we have sought to ap- 
pease His wrath. 

“Such, dearly beloved, is the double object which we propose to our- 
selves in thus addressing you, we have waited some time before carry- 
ing it out, it has been because a day was approaching which seemed es ecially 
suited to our purpose. Accordingly, on the 11th of this month, we addressed 
a letter to each of our right reverend brethren, in England, informing him 
of our intention to issue this pastoral, and appoint the first Sunday in Octo- 
ber as a day of general supplication and eulibdiions for India, in this our 
diocese. 

“On that day, known familiarly amongst us as ‘ Rosary Sunday,’ the 
Church publicly thanks God for victories gained over great infidel powers, 
threatening the destruction of Christian nations. And these victories she 
attributes to the humble supplications of her children, coinciding in day 
and hour with the defeats of the enemy. Now these supplications consisted 
mainly in the recital publicly of that very chaplet of Our Lady which that 
Sunday honours and suggests. Engaged in a similar contest, let us have 
recourse to similar means, and exert ourselves to the utmost to avert the 
scourges of Divine justice falling heavily upon our empire, and to obtain 
that aid which God's blessing alone can effectually give to man’s prowess 
and skill. 

“1, First, then, let us turn to God, and with His prophet exclaim, 
‘And now, O Lord Almighty, the Ged of Isracl, the soul in anguish and 
the troubled Spirit cricth to Thee. Hear, O Lord, and have merey, for 
Thou art a merciful God, and have pity upon us ; for we have sinned before 
Thee!’ ‘Look down, O Lord, from Thy holy House, and incline Thine 
ear and hear us!’ Before that throne which you will erect in every 
church, on which, as on His mercy seat, will rest the King of Glory, you 
will cast yourselves down to entreat God * not to remember our iniquities, nor 
those of our parents,’ but to deal with us according to His meekness, and 
according to the multitude of His mercies; and deliver us according to 
His wonderful works, and give glory to His name. 

** For, dearly beloved, let us take our share in the humiliation, as we do 
in the suflering. Let us not hold up our heads and say that we have had 
no part in the causes of these calamities. They are a common burden; 
they afflict and oppress us all. However unjustly our religion may have 
been treated in that distant country by its rulers,—however, even now, it 


lumniated there or at home,—all must on that day be forgotten. We are 
only natives of one country, subjects of one Crown; and we must take our 


| portion of common sorrow, drink equally of the same bitterness, and take 


has been the sudden rising of an immense army, subjects as much as our | 
troops at home to the Crown of this realm, armed, trained, clothed, and fed | 


by the power which there represents it; their rising by conspiracy, which 


has silently and darkly included tens of thousands, to break out openly like | 
| victims, and that He will grant the consolations of patience to all sufferers, 


a plague in separated spots, under one law of cruel perfidy and treacherous 
brutality. Almost without exception, as you all have learnt, regiment 
after regiment has murdered the officers who had led them to battle, and 
who trusted in their fidelity till the volley was fired or the thrust was made 
which laid at the feet of cowards those who living had made them brave. 
**For, transformed by that deed of treachery from soldiers into assassins, 
these hordes of savage mutineers seem to have cast aside the commonest 
feelings of humanity, and to have not merely resumed the barbarity of their 


ancient continent, but borrowed the ferocity of the tigers in their jungles, | 


to torture, to mutilate, to agonize, and to destroy, Nay, if we had ima- 
gined to ourselves the unchecked excesses of fiendish fury by which legions 
of dwmons let loose against a tribe accursed of God would have marked 


their progress of devastation, the picture would have fallen short of what | 


has been perpetrated, in a land that we called our own, and thought that 
we had blessed with earthly happiness, on those whom many around us 
know, whom some near us may have tenderly loved. 

**Tt is not our duty, nor our wish, to detail the horrors of this overthrow 
of Indian civilization, containing, as they do, so much of what the Apostle 
tells us must not be even named amongst us. Suffice it to say that no in- 
dignity, no insult, no dishonour has been spared; that nothing which 
cruelty, in its refinement or in its grossness could devise or execute has 
been omitted from the black catalogue of committed crimes; that no regard 


has been had of the sacredness of age, of the helplessness of womanhood, 


nor of the innocence of infancy; that compassion, remorse, the ties of pre- 
vious obligations, familiarity, and friendship, seem to have lost their hold 
on these maddened contrivers of total extermination. And many crimes 
there have been, no doubt, too hideous for revelation, scenes of lawless li- 
cence and unbridled brutality, of which no record has been kept, save in 


the reckonings of Him who will one day bring to light the hidden things of | 


darkness, and amply repay them. 

**At the contemplation of these scenes of wickedness and horror, the 
mind stands aghast, and is filled with strange surmises, and perplexed with 
conflicting judgments, till it merges its terrors, its anxieties, and its shift- 
ing thoughts, in the depths of that ever-consistent Wisdom, which can 
weave the vilest of men’s designs and the blackest of their actions into a 
web of providential mercies and of unstinted goodness. What expiation 
and what high reward may have come to many who, with patience in faith, 
have endured torments like to those of ancient satigne— how large a new 
band of Innocents may have been welcomed in heaven by their forerunners 
in Bethlehem, slain even through hatred and fear of the same Christ— 
what a sweeping away of the old and rotten basis of civilization, that a 
juster and purer reconstruction of it follow, may have been practicable only 

y this ravaging flood—what a purging of a foul atmosphere of hidden 
crime, for the shining of a warmer and atelier sun, may have been effect- 
ed by the unsparing whirl of this tempest—in fine, what a second and re- 
newed prosperity may be in store for that empire, after the marauders have 
reched in and taken all away and slain its servants,’ and ‘a violent wind 
has come from the side of the desert, and shaken the four corners of its 
house, and it has fallen upon its children and they are dead’—what, in 
fine, of beauty and loveliness God may cause this new desert to bud forth,— 
= these things He alone knoweth, but we may pray to Him to grant and 

0) 


“Yet, however confident we may feel not only of future but of present 
mercy, it is so covered with an aspect of actual severity, so mingled with 
signs of impending judgments, that our first thought must be that of propi- 
tiation, and of calming the Divine indignation, which visits us and that dis- 
tant dependency, for transgressions and sins, which, if dimly seen by man, 
may be clear to God’s penetrating eye. So sudden, so unexpected, so over- 
whelming, and apparently so causeless, a calamity comes, no doubt, by the 
ey of God, and has its reasons buried in His unsearchable mind. 

ad it fallen upon our forefathers in Catholic days, one would have seen the 
streets of this city trodden in every direction by penitential processions, of 
men and women crying out aloud, like David, when pestilence had struck 
the people. And this is likewise our first impulse to turn to God, in afflic- 
tion and contrition of spirit, to humble ourselves beneath His mighty hand, 


upon ourselves the yoke and burden of our fellow citizens, however far 
away. 

** 2. With all your hearts, therefore, pray that God will break down the 
fierce power of our enemies, and rescue trom their cruelty their helpless 


and especially to those bereaved of their dear ones. And do not forget in 
your warmest prayers those many spouses of the Lamb, the sisters of various 
orders, who have left their homes in Europe to instruct the children and 
nurse the sick of those barbarians. Great has been our joy at hearing of the 
escape of so many of their number—an escape, in some instances, little short 
of miraculous, But we know not how many more remain in peril, and we 
are certain of some. Call aloud to the Lord, ‘ Deliver not up to wild beasts 
the souls that praise Thee; and the souls of the poor forget not to the 
end,’ 

**3. Entreat, then, the God of battles to arise, and seatter His enemies, 
the enemies of His name, the enemies of His faith, the enemies of His very 
unwritten law, the law of humanity, inscribed in every heart. He can give 
victory to our standards, and conquest to our arms. Beg of Him to strengthen 
the hands of our soldiers, and fortify their frames against the poison of the 
swamp and the arrows of the sun ; to fill their hearts with the noble courage 
of the Christian soldier, the chivalry of the valiant knight: not with the 
ferocity of the pagan, or the mere thirst for slaughter of the savage. Listen 
not, dearly beloved, to the sanguinary cries by which passions sufficiently 
natural, and too likely to be inflamed beyond the verge of justice by the 
horrible spectacles on which they will be fed, are urged forward to still mad- 
der excitement. Remember that the words ‘vengeance’ and ‘revenge’ 
were washed out by the Blood of Calvary from the catalogue of man’s as- 
sumed rights ; that they are reserved to God alone, who will make use of 
man’s justice, stern and inexorable, but leaving room still for merey to 
oo in, for the avengement of Ilis own violated law. No, we must give 
a noble example which will show the very heathen that Christianity has a 


| sacred power to conquer in the soul even the most mighty and most sweet of 





corrupt human instincts. es 

**4, And pray ye thus for that peace which will not leave a wilderness for 
a kingdom nor ruins for its cities. Let the guilty be dealt with so that the 
land be purged of its iniquity; and then let just laws, and honest principles, 
and fear of God, and large Christian views, prevail; without oppression of 
the heathen, or unfairness to Christians, that so once more the land may be 
elothed with abundance, and its inhabitants abide in safety. 

“5, And thus shall it be, if God so direct the counsels of the nation’s 
rulers as to be wise and moderate abroad and at home, here preventing re- 
ligious strife, and there not fomenting political convulsions ; uniting all here 
in equality of state, and winning back the confidence and admiration of the 
stranger, that so this realm may be staid in lasting peace, and hold its high 
dominion undisputed over the sea and respected in every land. 

* Such, dontty beloved, may be the objects of our prayer in the sad 
affliction which has overtaken us.” 

Then follows a notice that Rosary Sunday, the 4th of October, will be set 
apart as a “ day of prayer and humble supplication to God,” to which is ap- 
pended a list of the religious exercises to be observed on that day ; also an 
announcement that collections will be made at all the services for the fol- 
lowing objects— 

** 1, As the priests who have generously offered to go as chaplains to the 
seat of war, beyond a most inadequate salary, are allowed nothing for outfit, 
or for the provision of things necessary for religious worship, the proceeds 
of this collection will be in part applied to supply this want. 2, As yet we 
do not know the extent of loss by destruction of ecclesiastical or conventual 
property in India; but we know for certain that several religious communi- 
ties have lost their all. While, no doubt, they will receive such relief from 
public funds as is awarded to individual sufferers, we can easily understand 
that they will require special assistance, in consideration of their religious 
state, of which probably no regard will be had in the distribution of such 
funds. To these particular wants our attention will be likewise devoted. 
8. Should your particular charity enable us to go beyond these special wants, 
any surplus would be thrown into the general subscription for the relief of 
distress in India, towards which many of you doubtless have sent your con- 
tributions.” 
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Piiscellancons. 


We are authorized to state that the final closing of the Art-Treasures 
Exhibition, which was originally fixed for the 15th of October, has been 
postponed by the Executive Committee to Saturday the 17th, in conse- 
— of the necessary close of the Exhibition on the day set apart by 

yal proclamation as a day of humiliation.— Zimes. 

The Gazette of Tuesday announced the creation of another British 
Peer. The Queen has granted “the dignity of a Baron of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto } ames Earl of Fife, and the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title 
of Baron Skene, of Skene, in the county of Aberdeen.” 

A Supplement to the Gazette of Tuesday contained the following 
general order in reference to Sir Henry Havelock. 

** Horse Guards, September 29, 1857. 

“* Brevet. In consequence of the eminent services performed by Colonel 
Henry Havelock, C.B., in command of a division of her Majesty’s army 
engaged in active operations in the field in India, the Queen has been gra- 
ciously pleased to command that he be promoted to the rank of Major- 
General in the Army, in conformity with the 10th clause of the royal 
warrant of the 6th October 1854, and that his commission shall bear date 
the 30th July 1857. 

** By command of his Royal Highness the General Commanding-in-chief, 

“G. A, WeTHERALL, Adjutant-General.”’ 

The text of a special convention between her Majesty and the Queen 
of Spain, signed at Madrid on the 7th of July last, and ratified at the 
same place on the Sth of September, for the establishment of inter- 
national copyright, has been published. It is to come into operation 
as soon as possible after the exchange of the ratifications. The authors 
of works of literature or of art, to whom the laws of either of the two 
countries do now or may hereafter give the right of property or copy- 
right, will be entitled to exercise that right in the territories of the 
other of such countries for the same term and to the same extent as the 
authors of works of the same nature, if published in such other country, 
would therein be entitled to exercise such right. And by an Order in 
Council, dated the 24th of September, it is directed that from and after 
the day of the publication thereof in the London Gazette the provisions 
of the said conyention shall come into operation, It was so published 
on Tuesday. 

At the late Tavistock election, Mr. Miall complimented the Duke of 
Bedford on his abstaining from interference with his tenantry at elections. 
This has led to a correspondence. After the election, the Duke thanked 
Mr. Miall for his good word ; but as exception was taken to the appearance 
of Mr. Russell at all, he remarked that Mr. Miall’s supporters seemed to 
deny the Duke’s nephew Mr. Russell, the successful candidate, and to the 
Duke himself that freedom they claimed for themselves. He could not 
admit that the possession of property in Tavistock disqualified any mem- 
ber of his family from presenting himself as a candidate. Mr. Miall re- 
plied in the same polite tone. He remarked, however, that some persons 
in his Grace’s employ had not acted in the spirit of his intentions, but 
had brought the Duke’s name and influence to bear on behalf of Mr. 
Russell. Ie accompanied this by a statement from his committee, 
showing that Mr. Russell and the writ appeared together; that some of 
the Duke’s tenants took a prominent part in the election; and that one 
told the electors that the Duke would be much gratified if his nephew 
were elected. The Duke rejoins, that his nephew, hearing of Mr. Byng’s 
resignation, felt a strong desire to succeed him; that he saw no valid 
reason against it; and that Mr. Russell did not declare himself until the 
writ was issued. 

**T was not aware,”’ writes the Duke, ‘till I received Mr. Miall’s letter, 
and read his printed address of thanks, that any agevts of mine had taken 
part in the election; but I could not have prevented it if I had known of 
their intention, as they are free, like my tenants, to act according to their 
own feelings.”’ 

The whole correspondence is in an amicable tone, and is published with 
the consent of all parties. 


Mr. Ferdinand Strauss, secretary to Madame Ristori, has forwarded 


to the Morning Post the following amusing letter, dated Madrid, Septem- | 


ber 23. 

““My dear Strauss—Affairs are going here very prosperously, the receipts 
have risen to 25,000 reals, without counting 8000 reals of subscriptions. 
Enthusiasm has risen to the highest degree, and it is easy to perceive that 
we are here in a warm-hearted and sympathetic country. 

“A few days ago, a soldier was condemned to be shot for having at- 
tempted to kill a sergeant who had struck him. 
pointed to take place on the morrow of the day on which we gave ‘ Medea.’ 
The Queen and all the court were at the representation. A deputation of 
Spanish and Italian gentlemen came to me, telling me that I alone could 
save the life of this unhappy man, and that all the efforts which they had 
that day made to induce the Queen to spare him had been fruitless, I ac- 
cepted the mission, and after the first act I went to the Queen's box, and 
threw myself at her Majesty’s feet, imploring her to spare the wretched 
criminal. The Queen yielded to my prayers, and at once signed the full 
pardon of the poor man, I leave you to imagine what an ovation awaited 
me when I reappeared on the stage in the second act. During at least five- 
and-twenty minutes it was impossible for me to speak a word, and the ap- 
plause was continued throughout the evening till I went home. From that 








| mouth, dated off Nyman river, Siam. 


The execution was ap- | 


The deaths in London last week—1002—were more fi i 
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General Sir George Berkeley, an old Peninsular and Wa 
died on the 25th September, at Richmond, in the coventy-thisd pose ‘wh 
age. The General was first cousin to the present Lord Berkeley, He had 
served in the campaigns of Egypt and Sicily as well as Portugal and Flan- 
= In 1852, he was Surveyor-General of the Ordnance under Lord 

erby. 

General Sir John Doveton, one of the oldest officers in the East India 
Company’s service, recently died at Vichy in France. He had acted as 
aide-de-camp to the Marquis Wellesley, and had served in the campaigns of 
1799, 1803, and 1817. In 1833, he was appointed to command the centre 
division of the Madras army. For some years before his death he had been 
at home. 

Earl Fitzwilliam has so far recovered as to be able to move from Marske 
to Wentworth House: if any relapse occurs before the 1éth, her Majesty’s 
visit will be postponed to some other occasion. P 

_ The researches of Lord Stanley are very profound : he has descended the 
United Mines in Cornwall to the ‘hot lode,” a region “ where the miners 
work naked, and have cold water from above continually poured over them. 
His Lordship, it is stated, remained there longer than he should have done 
and was so exhausted and overcome by the heat and steam that when he 
again arrived on the surface brandy had to be liberally administered to re- 
vive him.” 

It is now reported that Rachel is dying: her family have been summoned 
to her residence near Cannes. 


Prince Napoleon has obtained permission to travel in the East—he “ js 
actually ‘ partant pour la Syric.’ ” 

Count Buol is so ill that it has been reported he will retire from office ; 
but he is now sojourning at Carlsbad with a view to a restoration of his 
health. 

During her recent stay at Biarritz, the Empress Eugénie enjoyed herself 
so much like any other mortal, putting aside courtly restraints, that some 
folks oceasionally grumbled about the lack of ** dignity ’’ and the like. 

The Prince Imperial of France draws pay as a Grenadier of the Guard, 
and his name is called at muster; but he does not serve, being ** on leave 
with his family.” 

The Due de Grammont, the new French Minister to Rome, is at present 
in Paris, 

Alderman Lawrence, one of the new City Sheriffs, has appointed Mr, 
Thomas Madge, minister of the Unitarian Chapel in Essex Street, Strand, 
to be his Chaplain during his shrievalty. 

On several occasions of late the Gazette has announced that the Queen 
‘has no further oecasion for the services ” of certain young officers: this 
looks like vigour on the part of the Commander-in-chief in removing the 
inetticient or the ill-eonducted. 

The Horse Guards have at length decided on despatching a portion of the 
toyal Artillery by the overland route to India; an order has been received 
at Woolwich for the embarkation of Captain ‘Thring’s and Captain Calvert's 
companies of Royal Artillery on board a Southampton steamer, on the 10th, 
for Alexandria, to proeeed thence vid Suez and Point de Galle, for Bombay. 
Colonel Maberley, Lieutenant F. B. Strange, 5th Battalion, as Quartermas 
ter, and an Adjutant of the Royal Artillery, also proceed by the same route. 

A letter from Malta, dated September 25, says—‘‘ It is satisfactory to 
find that the Government at home have at length determined to despatch 
troops across the Isthmus of Suez. Orders have been received by the Sion 
tenant-General commanding to place two companies of the 37th Regiment 
in readiness to embark by the next packet which conveys the outward India 
mail to Alexandria. The destination of this vanguard of British troops is 
stated to be Aden, and it is said that it will be followed soon afterwards by 
the other companies of the regiment.” 

The French Minister of Marine has ordered that the war-steamer Prégent 
shall proceed forthwith to Pondicherry with otticers of artillery and marines, 
A transport, too, will carry marines. 

The most eminent firms in Hamburg have issued an appeal to the 
citizens to subscribe in aid of the sufferers by the Indian mutinies, ani- 
mated by a desire to give the people of England “a proof of sympathy,” 
under an infliction which “ fills the heart of every friend of humanity 
with mourning and fearful shuddering.” 


Accounts from Washington reported the receipt of most satisfactory ad- 
vices from Commander Foote, of the United States sloop-of-war Vorts- 
The second King had visited the 
Portsmouth. It was the first instance of a King of Siam having gone on 
board of a foreign vessel. Several vessels were about leaving for the United 
States with sugar, the chief stap® of the country. 

It appears from a report by General Desvaux, that many artesian wells 
have been successfully sunk at oases in the deserts of Algeria : abundant 


| fountains have resulted ; the Arabs are wild with gratitude, and are forming 


day the receipts have augmented more and more, and my residence here is | 


one continued féte, The journals will, I dare say, give you further details, 
Good bye ; remember me, ADELAIDE Ristori.” 


The Board of Trade returns for August show an augmentation in the 
exports over those of August 1856 of 885,513/., very generally diffused 
over the various articles. ‘Though there has been a great falling-off in 
the export of cottons to India, an increase in the trade to the United 
States and Brazil has almost balanced the reduction. In the eight 
months of this year the increase over the like period of 1856 has been 
9,976,784/.; over 1855, of 24,512,5407. In the imports there has been 
a great reduction in cocoa, an increase in sugar and tea, and a diminu- 
tion in coffee. The imports of raw silk and wool have increased, and 
those of cotton have fallen off nearly one-half. 

The shipping returns of the Board of Trade for August show a con- 
siderable increase in the tonnage entered inwards, but a slight decrease 
in the clearances outward, 


settlements round the welcome founts. 

The New Yorkers have got plenty of amusement this autumn—F're zzolini, 
Thalberg, Vieuxtemps, Mr. Murdoch, and Mr. Charles Mathews, have all 
been playing to crowded audiences, and at Wallack’s theatre the public 
were to be treated to an expurgated ‘* Dame aux Camélias.”’ Mathews has 
been eminently successful—though it is not likely that he can teach the 
denizens of New York any new dodges in the ‘ Game of Speculation 





The vintage of France has begun, and the accounts from all parts are very 
favourable. : 

It is now announced that the Great Eastern steam mammoth will be 
launched on the 2d of next month. -— 

We are again paying-off the National Debt. In the year ending in June 
last the Treasury had a surplus of 311,111/, ; and the fourth of this, with 
the interest from patriotic donations and bequests, will enable the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the Debt to apply 81,047/., towards ex- 
tinguishing the eight hundred millions. mye “ 

The proportion of the sexes in Tasmania is improving : while in 1851 
there were 41,127 males to 25,482 females, in 1857 the numbers were Te- 
spectively 45,916 and 34,886. ‘ 

It is computed that there are still 300,000 men living who have a right to 
claim the St. Helena medal for serving under Napoleon—forty-two years 
after his final downfall. This is a striking proof of the yast numbers of men 
who served under Napoleon’s banners. 
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e rk advices prominently mention a state of things which is surely 
ai enough in most places—‘‘ those in want of money were obliged to 


do without it.” 

Three cargoes 
slave-ships have 
owners. 


yvernor of New Caledonia has issued a proclamation in the 
- ... — announcing, that as the island is now French, the in- 
habitants cannot be permitted to eat cach other: cannibalism will be 


punished as murder. = 


Several female clubs have been formed in the departments of the Var and 
the Gironde for mutual relief against celibacy. ‘he original club, after 
which the others are modelled, has been in existence for four years. Each 
member pays 10 francs monthly to the treasurer. These subscriptions pro- 
duce annually 24,000 franes ; to which is added the amount raised by two 
half-yearly lotteries, of which the prizes are composed of valuable articles, 
the gift of the members. The original club is composed of 200 young la- 
dies. At the end of the year the society is enabled to dispose of 30,000 
francs or 40,000 francs; which serve to give a marriage-portion to two or 
three of the members, chosen by ballot. If the fortunate candidates ar 


of slaves have been landed in Cuba within a week. Two 
been burnt after their successful trips had enriched the 





| 


not married within a year, the money returns to the common fund, and | 


additional candidates are portioned the following year. The members of 
the club continue to pay their —— for ten years after their mar- 
riage, and are bound to facilitate by all means in their power the marriage 
of their former associates. The members of the association, married or 
single, are bound as long as they live to aid and succour their fellow 
members under all circumstances.— Zines. 


The public may be prepared to hear an astounding disclosure in a few 
days, in connexion with the case of Miss Madeleine Smith. We have been 
informed, by a most reliable authority, that one of the servants in the house 
at Blythswood Square in March last, has just died rather suddenly; and 
that, on her deathbed, seized with remorse, she made a confession of the 
important fact, that arsenic was mixed with the coffee given to L’ Angelier 
on the night of his last visit to Miss Smith. On the trial it failed to be 
proved that L’Angelier was at the house of his betrothed on the night in 
question at all, although the servant who has now made this disclosure was 
examined for the prosecution at the trial.—Belfast Mercury. [The Glas- 
gow papers do not allude to this very suspicious story. | 





BIRTHS, 

On the 13th September, at St. Croix, West Indies, the Wife of Frank R. New- 
ton, Esq., of a son. 

On the 20th, at Acton Reynald, Shropshire, the Lady of Sir Vincent Rowland 
Corbet, Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 23d, at Balls Park, Herts, the Lady Elizabeth St. Aubyn, of ason. 

On the 25th, at Rischolme, near Lincoln, the Wife of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at Helmivcham Hall, Suffolk, the Wife of J. Tollemache, Esq., M.?. 
of a daughter. 

On the 26th, at Oxton, Devon, the Wife of Major-General Studd, ofa son, 

On the 27th, in Grosvenor Place, the Lady Caroline Ricketts, of a son. 

On the 27th, at Tixover Hall, Rutland, the Wife of Richard Lamb, Esq., of, 
Axwell Park, Durham, of a son. 

On the 27th, at Bargany, N.B., the Viscountess Dalrymple, of a son, 


On the 28th, at Peterstield, the Wife of J. Bonham-Carter, Esq., M.P., of a son. | 


On the 29th, in Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, the Lady of the Hon, James Grant, 

of Grant, prematurely of a son, stillborn. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 22d September, at Tenby, Edward Smyth Mercer, Esq, Captain 94th Regi- 
ment, eldest son of the late Colonel E. 8, Mercer, Commandant of Royal Marines, 
to Rosalind Agnes, only daughter of Sir Charles Nightingale, Bart. 

On the 23d, at Fivemiletown, Hugh Montgomery Archdall, Esq., late Captain 
52d Light Infantry, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Sir Hugh Stewart, Bart. 

On the 24th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Henry Harvey, Esq., Commander 
Royal Navy, elder surviving son of Vice-Admiral Edward Harvey, Commander-in- 
chief at the Nore, to Eunice Eliza Truscott, niece of the late Rear-Admiral W. W. 
Henderson, C.B., K.H., Commander-in-chief at the Brazils. 

On the 24th, at Otterington, near Northallerton, the Rev. Dr. le Maistre, son of 
the late P. le Maistre, Esq., of Jersey, to Frances Charlotte, fourth daughter of the 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Two Cabinet Councils have just been held—one on Thursday, and one 
yesterday. They were each attended by all the Ministers except the 
Duke of Argyll and the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

The Morning Post gives prominence to the following statement of mea- 

sures which will be adopted to facilitate recruiting. 
_ ** We believe we are correct in stating, that it is the intention of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to reduce the standard for recruiting from five fect six 
inches for the cavalry to five feet five inches, and from five fect five inches 
for the infantry to five feet four inches. The age for reeruits, which at pre- 
sent stands at from eighteen to twenty-five, is to be extended to thirty years 
of age. Recruiting is proeceding most satisfactorily, the Government having 
obtained for the last six weeks one thousand men a week, Under the new 
regulations, it is hoped that this may be doubled. A further force of ten 
thousand Militia is to be at once ealled out. This will raise the force of 
embodied Militia to twenty-tive thousand men,” 


A telegraphic despatch, received by the Bombay Government from 
Poona on the 31st August, has been published this morning, with a pre- 
face stating that it gives “more precise intelligence” respecting the 
operations of General Havelock. The new facts in it are these. In the 
action on the 16th, said to be at Bithoor, “‘ Captain Mackenzie and fifteen 
men were wounded ; none killed.” It then states that 

‘** The troops were very hard worked. The cholera was bad; 14 men and 
Lieutenant Campbell of the 78th Highlanders had died of it. The last ac- 
counts from Lucknow were dated the Mth of August, and reported ‘ all 
well,’ ” 

Two companies of Engineers embarked from Southampton yesterday 
in the steamer Sultan. ‘hey are the first troops who haye left England 
for India yid Egypt and the Red Sea. 


} 


may 





The Emperor of the French paid a short visit to Paris after leaving 
Germany. Yesterday he carried the Empress with him to the camp at 
Chilons. A telegraphic despatch from Paris says—that ‘the Emperor 
and Empress of Russia have expressed to the Emperor Napoleon their 
extreme regret at not having seen the Empress Eugénie at Stuttgardt.’’ 

The Gazette of last night states that the Russian Government have 
opened the coasting trade of the Black Sea between the Fort St. Nicholas 
and Anapa to foreign vessels of not more than twenty lasts burden, until. 
the end of the year 1858, 

Sir Edward Dering, finding himself ‘* totally unable to encounter the 
severe and arduous labours of the House of Commons,” has issued an 
address to his constituents the frecholders of East Kent, announcing his 
intention to resign his seat, and taking farewell of the electors. 

Sir John Trelawny recently met his constituents at Tavistock, to give 
an account of his conduct in Parliament. Having done this, he adverted 
to the Indian mutiny. Ife complained that the Government had dis- 
regarded the warnings of Sir Charles Napier and others, and had shown 
a tendency to give the chief command to incompetent men; and he pre- 


| dicted that Sir Colin Campbell would experience the fate of Sir Charles 


late Sir Charles Dodsworth, Bart., of Newland Park and Thornton Hall, York- | 


shire. 
On the 28th, at St. Mark’s, Surbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, George Arbuth- 
not, Esq., son of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Arbuthnot, K.C.B., to 


Louisa Anne, second daughter of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Richard Jones, | 
..C.B 


On the 28th, at Twickenham Chureh, the Hon. Algernon Gray Tollemache, to 


Frances Louisa, widow of George Halliday, Esq., of Bridgetield, and daughter of the 
| 


late Hon. Charles Tollemache. 

On the 28th, at Bassaleg Church, Monmouthshire, Lord Francis Conyngham, R.N., 
M.P., to Georgina Charlotte, fifth danghter of Sir Charles Morgan, Bart., of Trede- 
gar Park, Monmouthshire. 

On the 29th, at Malpas, Monmouthshire, Charles B. Fox, Esq., of Malpas, to 
Louisa Emma, youngest daughter of the late Hon. and Key, Charles Douglas, of 
Earlsgift, county Tyrone, and the Lady Isabella Douglas. 

DEATHS. 

On the 11th May, Lieutenant the Hon, Hiley R. Addington, 74th Bengal Infantry, 
drowned (it is believed) in the Jumma, in escaping from the mutineers at Delhi; in 
his 27th year. 

In June last, at Cawnpore, (supposed to have perished in the general massacre, 
Major George Larkins, Bengal Artillery; also Enuma Ewent, wife of the above, with 
their three children, Jessie Douglas, Augusta Emily, and George Douglas Lestock 

On the 9th June, killed in the outbreak at Sultanpoor, near Lucknow, Adam 
Henry G. Block, Esq., E.1.C.C.S., Deputy-Commissioner and Civil Magistrate of 





Napier after he has done the great service required of him— 

He would venture on a prediction, though he is not‘in the habit of doing 
so. Sir Colin Campbell will place affairs in a satisfactory position in India, 
Ile will soon put the disturbed districts in order, Perhaps he may lose his 
life; he will certainly risk it. But when he has restored order, he will be 
superseded ; the Government will send out an officer who is in a state of 
insolvency and wants to ‘raise the wind’’—one of those gentlemen who 
are lounging about Piccadilly hors de combat, and who having recruited his 
funds will return home, What misery this hero may entail upon the peo- 
ple and the country Sir John could not say, but it is that system which 
has entailed such misfortunes on India as well as our own country, He 
was inclined to think that the present rebellion had arisen partly 
from the love of conquest—the resumption of terrritery—whicl is no- 
thing less than a system of robbery. Our annexations have also 
led to most serious results, because having taken possession of the 
Punjaub and other territories, we were compelled to employ troops raised 
amongst the Sikhs and Ghoorkas to keep them in subjection. This was 
likely to excite jealousy amongst the Sepoys, and to cause them to sus- 
pect that by means of British troops and the Sikhs and Ghoorkas we in- 
tended to compel them to forsake their religion. Sir John confessed, however, 





that the immediate cause of the revolt baffled him, because no cause is ap- 
parently suflicient to justify such an extensive and disastrous outbreak. 
How far itis going to extend we do not know. If it extend to the other 
Presidencies, then God help us! Meanwhile, it is evidently our duty to 
render the Government all necessary aid in its task. Sir Jobn was not one of 
| those who would attempt to defend all the acts of the Government, but we 
must look to the present state of affairs, and quell the revolt as speedily as 
possible; for we cannot succumb, The case is one that requires the whole 


that district, and youngest son of 8S, R. Block, Esq., of Greenhill, near Barnet, | 


Herts ; in his 28th year 

On the 15th, at Evenwood, near Auckland, New Zealand, Mary Julia, wife of 
Major R. Cary Barnard, late dist Regiment. 

On the 27th, at Cawnpore, Lieutenant George Lindsay, of the Ist Bengal Na- 
tive Infantry, only son of the late George Lindsay, Esq., of the Hon, E.1.C. Civil 
Service ; and on the 9th July, of cholera, Alice, his sister; and on the 12th July, 
Mrs. George Lindsay, widow of the above George Lindsay, Esq., from the effects 
of a wound in the back ; also, at the massacre at Cawnpore, which took place on the 
evening of the 15th July, Caroline Anne and Frances Davidson, daughters of the 
above George Lindsay, Esq. 

On the Ist July, drowned at Sitang, Moulmein, Charles Harris Harper, Esq., 
M.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon H.E.1.C.S., Madras establishment, youngest son of 
Archdeacon Harper, Rector of Elveden, Suffolk, late of Madras. 

On the 23d, killed at Segowlie, by the treacherous troopers of his own regiment, 
the 12th Irregular Cavalry, Major James Garner Holmes, fourth son of the late Rev. 
Dd. Holmes, Chancellor of Cashel; also, at the same time and place, Alexandrina, 
his wife, youngest daughter of the late Major-General Sir Robert and Lady Sale. 

On the 29th or 30th, killed in action, while in command of a body of faithful Sikhs, 
Lieutenant Ralph Mitford Ingilby, late 7th Bengal N.I., a volunteer on the disas- 
trous expedition to Arrah, in pursuit of the Dinapore mutineers. 


On the 15th September, at Brighton, Major-General Roger Williamson Wilson, | 


C.B., Bengal Army. 

On the 20th, at Millbrook, Southampton, the Dowager Lady Lisle. 

On the 23d, at Vichy, General Sir John Doveton, K.C.B., of the Hon. Company's 
Madras Service, and formerly Aide-de-camp to the Marquis of Wellesicy, late Go- 
vernor-General of India ; in his 74th year. 

On the 25th, at Richmond, General Sir George H. F. Berkeley, K.C.B., Colonel of 
the 35th Regiment, and M.P. for Devonport in the last Parliament; in his 72d 


year. 
On the 26th, at Youngsbury, Herts, Lady Giles Puller ; in her 85th year, 








of our energies; and although the sacrifices we shall be called on to make 
will be very great, yet he believed we are prepared to make them in order 
to restore peace to our Indian empire. 

The annual meeting of the Roding Labourer’s Friend Socicty was held 
at Leaden Roding on Wednesday. Mr. William Beresford, President of 
the Society, performed his duty in person. Mr. Bramston also was 
present. ‘The speechmaking took a local and agricultural turn befitting 
the occasion, 


The Arago arrived at Southampton last night, bringing advices from 
New York to the 19th. <A hurricane in the Gulf of Mexico had ovea- 
sioned great loss of life and much damage to shipping. The greatest 
calamity, however, was the foundering of the mail-steamer Central Ame- 
rica, on her way from Aspinwall to New York, with the loss of five 
hundred lives and a large portion of her specie cargo— 2,260,000 dollars. 
She quitted Havanna on the 8th; the hurricane began on the 10th, and 
continued to the 12th; the ship sprung a leak ; her crew and passengers 
did their utmost to pump out the water, but failed, and she went down. 

The scene is well described by Mr. Maunder, one of the passengers 
who escaped. 

“The storm commenced immediately after the steamer left Havanna, in- 
creasing until Friday. On Friday afternoon all hands were called up to 
bale; the vessel continued to ship water; and all hands worked with buck- 


| ets, barrels, &c., all Friday night and till about two o’clock on Saturday, 


when the brig Marine hove in sight. All the ladies and children were put 
on board the Marine about six o'clock p. m., and the chief engineer left with 
them. In launching the boats two of the five of them were stove, and the 
other three were despatched with the women and children about an hour 
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before sunsct. ‘The Marine was lying nearly a mile off, and by the time the 
three boats reached her it became evident that the ship must go down be- 
fore they could get back. All hands then seized pieces of spars, chairs, and 
life-preservers, while others rushed below to secure their treasure. The con- 
fusion now became great, though all acted with coolness, each endeavour- 
ing to make the last effort for his own safety. Now the vessel gave three 
lurches. some of the passengers jumping off at each lurch ; those who jumped 
off at the first and second om swam off to some distance, but the great 
mass remained on deck until the vessel went down, which was a minute or 
two afterwards. I had provided myself with a life-preserver and a piece of 
a spar, and determined to go down with the vessel with the great mass of 
the passengers; all of them stood about bracing themselves up and securing 
those articles most available to buoy them up. The vessel finally went down, 
stern-foremost. I was standing near the smoke-stack at the time, and we 
were all dragged under the water with the sinking ship. The general sup- 
position is that we were all drawn under the surface at least twenty feet, 
and when we rose we were nearly stifled; the rapidity with which I was 
drawn down tore the spar from my hands and the life-preserver from my 
body, and when I reached the surface my clothing was all stripped 
off me. I, however, met a friend who had two life-preservers, who 


gave me one, and we also seized on pieces of the wreck, which helped | 


to sustain us. About four hundred of the passengers were struggling 
about, most of them having lost their life-preservers, and others remaining 
on pieces of the wreck, which came up with us. The boatswain had cut 
away the upper works of the vessel, so that when the hull sunk they would 
float off; but they were dragged down, but came up in fragments. Many 
persons were killed, stunned, and drowned, by being struck with pieces of 
the wreck, while the pieces were to others the ultimate means of safety ; and 
occasionally a flash of lightning showed to each other a sea of struggling 
forms. Each strove to encourage his friend with hopes which he scarce felt 
himself. At first we were all together in a mass, but soon the waves sepa- 
rated us; and at each successive flash of lightning we discovered that we 
were being seattcred over a wide area, and soon found ourselves apparently 
alone on the bouudless ocean.” Mr. Maunder was picked up by a brig ; and 
others, it appears, were saved, but how many is not known. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting, mainly of Irishmen, assembled on 
the 17th September at Stuyvesant Institute, in the city of New York, to 
express opposition to British enlistment in the United States for the war 
in India, and sympathy with the Sepoy mutiny. Some very strong re- 
solutions and an address to the working classes of Great Britain were 
adopte!, and speeches were made by Colonel Doheny, Oliver Byrne, and 
others. Mr. Join Mitchell, formerly editor of the United Irishman at 
Dublin, haying been alluded to as one who should have been present, 
writes to the Vw York Herald, saying— I deem it needless and super- 
fluous to go to any meeting in order to prove that I sympathize with 
Sepoys, Russians, l’ersians, Chinese, or any other enemics of the British 
Government.” 


Last week a summons was granted by the Lord Mayor, on the applica- 
tion of Alderman Carden’s solicitor, against a Mr. Thomas Plant Rose, for 
threatening to publish a libel and attempting to extort money. Yesterday 
the Lord Mayor and a bench of Aldermen were engaged at the Mansion- 
house in hearing the evidence in support of the charges. Mr. Ilumphreys 
appeared for the prosecution, Mr. Lewis for the defendant. The witnesses 
for the prosecution were Mr. Secondary Potter, Mr. Jonathan Thorp, Alder- 
man Hale, Mr. Deputy Kebbel, Mr. James Millard, solicitor, and ian 
Carden. Mr. Potter stated, that when he questioned Rose as to the anti- 
cipated opposition to Alderman Carden, Rose said he had been appointed an 
agent of the publicans, and that 4000/7. or 5000/. had been subscribed to op- 
pose the Alderman. Mr. Thorp stated, that Rose told him 1500/. had been 
subscribed, and it would take 1600/7. to beat it. Alderman Hale, who occa- 
sionally had conversations with him about clections, deposed that Rose in- 
formed him that 20007. had been subscribed, and that the licensed victual- 
lers were very angry. Rose was spoken to on the subject beeause he had 
** generally conducted the oppositions.”” Mr. Kebbel stated that Rose called 
on him and showed him a manuscript placard, which he threatened to pub- 
lish. Mr. Kebbel informed Sir Robert Carden. He and Mr. Millard urged 
Sir Robert to ‘“‘employ” Rose, to prevent trouble and expense. “ His 
employment was to pack the hall with ’long-shore men.” Sir Robert 
Carden did not concur in the arrangement. Mr. Kebbel and Mr. Millard 
thought they had wrung a reluctant concurrence—thought they had carte 
blanche ; but they proved to be mistaken. No proposition was made that the 
hall should be packed—* it was understood.” 

In the midst of the hearing yesterday Mr. Lewis was obliged to go away. 
Mr. Humphreys then confined himself to giving further proof of the activity 
of Rose in making offers and threats. Sir Robert Carden stated that he 
never authorized the employment of Rose, or the giving of any money to 
him. The absence of Mr. Lowis prevented cross-examination ; and with 
the case for the presecution the proceedings closed for the day. 


John William Beale, the supposed murderer of Charlotte Pugsley in Leigh 

foods, was yesterday committed for trial. The evidence before the Magis- 
trates of Bourton, tendered for the purpose of identifying the body and 
tracing Beale’s connexion with the woman, appears very conclusive. The 
dress, stockings, boots, and even the teeth of the deceased, were all sworn to. 

An inquest on the body of James Henderson, farmer of Bramall, who was 
found dead from a pistol-shot, alleged to have been fired by burglars, began 
on Thursday. The witnesses were the widow, daughters, and another son 
of the deceased. The inquiry was adjourned. So far no evidence has been 
given tending to implicate James Henderson, the son of the murdered man. 

A telegraphic message sent from Lisbon to the Portuguese Legation in 
London, reports that the yellow fever, which has there assumed an epidemic 
form, ** has not spread to any extent’”’; and that the mortality has not ex- 
ceeded thirty-three persons daily. 

According to letters from Naples, Mount Vesuvius, which, after a long 
eruption of not less than thirty-tive days, had ceased to send forth lava, re- 
commenced on the 24th, and the flames, rising high into the air, presented 
at night a sagnificent spectacle. Mount Etna is also in eruption. 

The town of Piedimonte, situated in the kingdom of Naples, at the foot of 
the Matese mountains, near Molise, was almost completely destroyed a short 
time since. A violent storm broke over that district with torrents of rain ; 
and in a few minutes the small river of Torana, which passes through the 
town, overflowed its banks, destroyed a massive bridge, and swept away 
many houses. The number of victims is stated to be upwards of 100. The 
King, on being informed of this painful event, immediately sent a sum of 
2000 ducats for the relief of the sufferers. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay Arreknooy. 
Consols opened on Monday as they were at the close of Saturday—90 
for Money and 90} 3 for 1ith October Account, and remained steady up to 
the middle of the day at those prices; when a report that the Government 








| Money and 90} 3 for the Account. 





had received telegraphic despatches announcing further Indi i 
caused a fall of more than per cent: several eee vod Semane 
893 for the Account. Later in the afternoon confidence was again somes 
and the market recovered itself within a shade of the opening quotations. 
During the week Consols have varied i er cent, with a considerable 
amount of business doing between 90 and ; leaving off today at 904 If < 

oney } e India Stock fat at 208 210. ie? 
ith a very few exceptions, prices in the Foreign Marke 
stationary ; most of the Stocks Gir of a sseniatiee pg d yw 
public not dealing just now, general flatness is necessarily produced The 
anxiety as regards the turn of events in the East is felt to operate qveathy 
against a recovery in this market ; but in the event of any very pred ceery f 
news arriving, from the fact of prices being at the present ‘moment e E 
tremely low, Stocks would probably experience a considerable advance 
Turkish Six per Cents have risen } per cent. Spanish Stock good at the 
price. Buenos Ayres has declined 2/. upon advices by the last packet—81 
83. Mexican cleses 21 21}. Peruvian Four-and-a-ha f per Cents, 78} 793 - 
Ditto Three per Cents, 55 56. Grenada Active, 2022. Ditto Deferred 518° 
Venezuela Active, 30 32; Ditto Deferred, 5} 6. Chilian Six per Cents, 109 
104; Ditto Three per Cents, 73 75 ex div. Russian Five per Cents 109110, 
Turkish Six per Cents, 953 96; Ditto Four per Cents, 99} 100.” é 

In Railway Shares there has been a decided improvement in the amount 
and character of business passing; the markets have been good throughout 
the week, and a daily advance in prices has been marked. Stocks and 
Shares close this afternoon firm, and with a tendency towards higher quo- 
tations. Great Western, 54} }; North-Western, 97} }; South-Western 
45% 8; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 96) 3. Upon the expectation that some 
arrangement is likely to be made between the Midland, Great Northe rn, and 
London and North-Western Companies, Midland Stock has risen 2/, upon 
last week's price—83 83}. Suicides 424 3. Dover Shares have been 
flat, but close firmer—19} }; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 40} 41; 
London and Brighton, 102 104. oo 

The rise in French has been fully maintained, prices closing even higher 
than last week, and with a steady appearance. Paris and Lyons, 343 35; 
Northern of France, 35} 353; Paris and Strasbourg, 27 27}. Indian re- 
main unaltered. 

SaTuRDAY, TWELVE 0’CLock. 

This week's Bank return of the stock of bullion shows an increase of 
87,5287. The Funds have opened somewhat heavier than last night, but 
the business doing is immaterial. Foreign Securities and Railway Shares 
are without change. 

Sarurpay, One o’CLocK. 

There is no change whatever to notice either in the Funds or Rail- 
way Shares; the markets have been stationary all the morning; the tran- 
sactions marked on the official list are as follows—Caledonian, Stock, 85} ; 
Chester and Holyhead, 34; Eastern Counties, 57}; Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, 63; Great Western, i Lancashire and Yorkshire, 96}; London 
and Blackwall, 53; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 1023 ; ‘London and 
North-Western, $73 ; London and South Western, 90; Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire, 41; Midland, 83 ; North-Eastern—Berwick, 93. 
Joint Stock Banks—English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered, 19; Lon- 
don Chartered Bank of Australia, 184 London and County, 29}; London 
and Westminster, 47} ; Ottoman Bank, 18}. 








3 per Cent Consols .......... { Dutch 24 per Cents.......... 64 65 
Ditto for Account ........... oof 3 Ditto 4 per Cents..... 974 984 ex div. 
3 per Cent Reduced ......... shut Mexican 3 per Cents......... 21 21) 
New 3 per Cents ....csccccce shut Peruvian 4) per Cents ....... 78 80 
Long Annuities.............. Ditto 3 per Cent ....... 53 55 ex div. 
Bank Stock ... Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853, 44) 45) 
Exchequer Bills Russian 5 per Cents.......... 109 11 
DREN -vsdcrwensneswaes Ditto 44 per Cents. .... 53 55 ex div. 
Austrian 5 per Cents......... 89 91 Spanish 3 per Cents.......... 404 41 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ... 99 101 ex div. | Ditto Deferred .............. 21 3 
Belgian 4} per Cents......... 97 9 Sardinian 5 per Cents ........ &8 
Chilian 6 per Cents... 101 103 ex div. | Swedish 4 per Cents ......... 83 86 
Danish 5 per Cents .......... 100 102 | Turkish 6 per Cents.......... 954 96 
Danish per Cents....... 83 85 ex div. |} Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed. 90} ? 


The Tull Advertiser states that the advances from Messrs. Harrison and 
Watson’s bank to the Hull Cotton Company amount to only 22,000/.; and 
that the stoppage is said to have been precipitated by two depositors, whose 
united balances reached 70,000/., wishing to draw out a large proportion. 

Messrs. Taylor and Bright, an old firm in the corn-trade at Hull, have 
stopped in consequence of the bank failure. It is said that Mr, Bright is in- 
debted to the bank on his own account no less than 90,000/. 

The Eastern Counties Herald states that the liabilities of the bank 
amount to about 400,000/., and that the assets are estimated at 225,000/. 
The joint sum owing from Messrs. Taylor and Bright, and Mr. Hassell, 
chairman of the Cotton Mills Company, verges on a quarter of a million. 
Among the sufferers by the failure are the various benefit societies at Hull 
who had opened deposit-accounts at the bank. It is believed that sufficient 
to pay a dividend of ten shillings in the pound will be realized. 

The West of Ireland Fishing and Fish Manure Company is to be wound- 
up. The company was established only last year, with a capital of 50,000/. ; 
of which, it is alleged, three-fourths have been lost. The original prospec- 
tus affected to be cautious of raising undue expectations ; and it was esti- 
mated that on/y 35 per cent profit could be expected from one branch of 


| operations, 








It is expected that the amount of specie to be sent by the steamer today 
to India and China will be, compared with recent exports, rather small— 
400,000/. or less. 


Crystat Paracr.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
October 2d, including season-ticket-holders, 35,419. 


Ube Theatres. 

Mr. Phelps has never displayed his managerial talent more signally 
than by the revival of Lore’s Lebour’s Lost at Sadler’s Wells. The quaint 
figures of the strange old play are all brought out with perfect distinct- 
ness; the landscapes poke | which they disport themselves are of the 
sunniest and the greenest. We are taken back to the days of those gal- 
lant kings and gracious princesses who surrounded themselves with 
rhyming courtiers, criticized sonnets ex cathedra, contemplated with in- 
terest the progress of a duel of wit, and were wholly unacquainted with 
rainy weather. Everybody does his best towards the composition of a 
charming picture ; and it is easily to be seen that that ‘ best” is at the 
suggestion not to say dictation of the manager. — 

The performance of comic parts is with Mr. Phelps a distinct avoca- 
tion. He seems to proceed on another principle than in his tragic as- 
sumptions—namely, that of raising a character to such a high degree of 
individuality that confusion with other members of the human family is 
absolutely impossible. Bottom the weaver, in his hands, became a per- 
sonage such as had never been seen before, and will never be seen again. 
No one else will act it like Mr. Phelps; for no one would trust himself 
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so far out of the beaten track to perform a mere work of imitation. Mr. 
Phelps himself will never repeat it under another name ; since for each 
new comic character he obliterates all reminiscences of a former one from 
his mind, and in the picture painted on this tabula rasa not a trace of the 
revious design is to be found. A certain mannerism pervades all Mr. 
Phelps's tragic impersonations, whereas his comic personages are as dis- 
tinct from each other as they are from those of another artist. In Love's 
Labour’s Lost, he plays the fantastic Spaniard Don Adriano, and presents 
an idiosyncracy of pedantry, affectation, and foppery, in which not a sin- 
gle tittle of detail is misplaced. It is a figure that belongs to another 
time, of which it stands as a highly-finished monument. 
That Love's Labour’s Lost can ever become a popular acting play from 
its dramatic qualifications, no one will suppose who recollects the flimsi- 
ness of the story, and the fact that, while it reflects the conccits and 
oddities of an wra totally unlike the present, it makes no appeal to an 
universally human interest. But as a most admirable example of stage 
production and of stage discipline, Lore’s Labour’s Lost, as represented at 
Sadler’s Wells, should be seen by all who are capable of relishing a 
choice archeological specimen placed in a dainty cabinet. 





Catherine Howard was the name given by M. Alexandre Dumas toa 
play about a decapitated queen, which he wrote in 1834, and which has 
about as much to do with the fortunes of “ Bluff King Hal’s” fifth wife 
as with those of any other lady who perished on the scaffold. Trans- 
formed into an English melodrama, with the title Amdition, or the 
Throne and the Tomb, and acted on the boards of the Surrey Theatre, it 
is well placed ; for it is an effective bustling piece, endowed with a super- 
abundance of horrible interest. Moreover, the principal part, the first 
husband of Catherine Howard, (don’t trouble yourself about history, 
gentle reader,) who hunts her to the block and would fain have the 
juxury of cutting off her head with his own hand, is played with great 
spirit by Mr. Creswick. 


Cetters ta the Editar. 
THE TWO ROUTES OF TELEGRAPH TO INDIA, 
Belfast, 29th September 1857. 

Sm—Considerable doubt appears still to exist as to the best route for a 
telegraph to India. The Red Sea and the Euphrates Valley have each their 
disadvantages, and the argument consists in little else than in balancing 
these against each other. The objections to the sea are its great and vary- 
ing depth and its coral reefs : the objection to the Euphrates Valley is the 
great length of telegraph that would have to pass through a wild country 
where it would be difficult to protect against depredations. The difficulties 
of either route, regurded separately, appear formidable, although it is pro 
bable that neither ave insurmountable. 

Both routes are partly by land and partly by sea ; but the difficulties of the 
Red Sea line are entirely in the sea part, and those of the Euphrates Valley 
entirely in the land part. Noone denies that the Persian Gulf is preferable 
to the Red Sea; no one denies that the Isthmus of Suez is preferable to the 
Euphrates Valley, Can no route be discovered that will avoid both diffi- 
culties—both the impracticable sea and the dangerous land? Such a route 
does exist, and so obviously that I wonder much it has not been put promi- 
nently forward. It is this— 

To adopt the Euphrates Valley route, only submerging the telegraph in 
the Euphrates from Bir (the nearest point on the Euphrates to the Medi- 
terranean) to its mouth. 

There would be, probably, no difficulty whatever in laying a telegraph 
cable in the bed of a river ; and the eighty or ninety miles of overland tele- 

raph that would remain to construct between the Mediterrancan and the 
suphrates would present no more difficulty than the overland line from 
Alexandria to Suez. 
Respectfully yours, J.J. M. 

This proposal has been made before, but the importance of the subject 

makes it desirable to discuss all projects fully and widely. 


INJUSTICE OF ARMY PURCHASES ILLUSTRATED, 

Srmr—Having adverted lately to the tnexpediency of compelling our mili- 
tary officers to ‘load themselves with thick clay”’ by carrying their capital 
about their persons, (as the ‘* purchase investment” in effect compels them 
to do,) with the certainty that if they fall they will be plundered, not by the 
enemy, but by those of their own side, I would beg to offer one or two illus- 
trations of its injustice. 

The system is this, An officer has to invest his property in the purchase 
of his commissions, or at least so much of it as will probably induce him, 
when he finds himself beginning to fail, to withdraw his stake, and so give 
place to a younger man. That plan doubtless has its advantages, and is not 
unfair to the individual if his sand run out so slowly as to afford him the 
option of “‘ dying in the harness”’ or of recommuting his commissions into 
cash. But how does it work in other cases, and those probably of the more 
numerous class ? 

A regiment is suddenly ordered to some unhealthy station, and all at- 
tempts at procrastination are met with the peremptory ‘‘sell or sail!” ‘* Mea- 
dows,” who always had a keen eye for his own interests, determines on the 





former course. He lays out the proceeds on a house or a bit of land, and is 
soon enjoying his cigar under the shadow of his own vine. ‘‘ Manly”’ will 
not desert the service in time of trial, nor set a bad example to his men. 
He sails with them. ‘* Yellow Jack” lays his deadly clawon him. Ilis * kit” 
is sold to the highest bidder, by the regimental auctioneer; and the few 
pounds that it realizes are transmitted to his family, together with his sword 
as an heirloom, And that is all that remains of ‘ poor Manly.” 

Or, the gallant —th are sent on “active service.” ‘‘Stanley”’ saves 
his regiment by his intrepid daring from being cut to pieces in a night sur- 
prise ; pounces on an ‘‘eagle”’ and carries it off in triumph ; dashes into an 
enemy’s fort under a murderous fire with a handful of men—and falls, 
covered with glory. What is his reward? A grateful country appropriates 
for its own purposes what he has paid for the honour of dying in its 
service. 

** Sawney,”’ on the other hand, dodges the shot and shell; studies his 
own ease more than the comforts of his men; comes home at the first op- 
portunity on sick leave, looking so fat and well that his friends are much | 
perplexed how to define his malady. When the regiment arrives, he re- 
Joins ; and retires as soon as he has served for such a term as enables him 
to sell the rank which he may probably have obtained gratuitously, not for | 
any merit of his own, but by some haphazard death-vacancy. 

ow on what principle does the country confiscate the property of him 
who devotes his life to her service, while she allows him who retires for his 
convenience to receive his own again, unless to prove the truth of the 
maxim that “ a living dog is better than a dead lion” ? 

It may be proper to add, that these remarks are pointed not at men but at 
the system. The men are much better than the system, or it could not | 


work so well as it has done. I have no interest whatever in the matter 
further than to elicit truth, to advocate the cause of many who would be 
themselves the last to tarnish the laurels of those whom they lament by 
remonstrance or complaint, and to point out the strange anomaly that the 
country awards the same meed to the dying officcr and to the condemed 
felon—confiscation of their effects for the service of the state. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, R, A. 





THE REVENUE. 
I. The following is an Abstract of the gross Produce of the Revenue of the 
United Kingdom, in the undermentioned periods, ended September 30, 
1857, compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year, 








QUARTERS ENDED 





Sist Dec. | 3ist March | 20th June } 30th Sept. 
1856. 1557. 1857. 1857. 

















| 
£ | £ 

Customs..... 6,232,175 5,243,600 | 6,149,349 | 
Excise 4,516,000 2,498,000 4,507,000 | 
Stamps 5,477 1,850,491 | »752,255 
Taxes ‘ 1,324,000 159,000 
Property Tax s 2,455,540 4,931,537 
POSS-OEEER « 0c cc ccsccecscccocscsses oe 748, 675,000 730,000 
Crown Lands .... £4,000 60,654 


Miscelancous 256,382 | 269,438 













































DOMES cctecccssecseccesenssovscess 269 
QUARTERS ENDED 
31st Dec. | Sist March | 30th June | 30th Sept. 
855. | 856. 1856 1856. 

£ £ £ £ 
OURS or ccccccvessceseceocscescscess 5,707,101 5,540,132 5,504,724 | 5,981,344 
Bs onn9n06502 50s en0teeneaseensoues 4,604,000 2,806,775 | 6,005,000) 5,446,000 
SRR nicctocuissnertieekenneuneuint 1,749,769 1,801 540 | 1,770,649 
TUNE oudssnorabinscenentondeatunnnnd 1,351,000 | 249,000 | 157,000 
Property Tax ....cscccccccccccvccccces 1,335,573 6,5-0,971 | 5,347,236 
POSt-OMICE 20 ccsccceccccoscsevesceseces 647,000 760,152 645,(00 
67,000 67,857 
298,502 320,419 156,343 
RIE cinennnceninvensnctinemenbnits | 15,824,560 | 18,904,075 | 17,548,003 | 19,571,429 
| Year ended Year ended 
| 30th Sept. 30th Sept. 

1857 1856. 

| £ £ 
CRBLOERS 2 ccccccccccccccceescceccccccccoescesesesscesessesess 23,106,500 23,093,301 
Excise 17,519,000 17,861,778 
Stamps 7,346,233 7,180,041 
Taxes eo . eee 3,099,020 3,100,026 
Property Tax ...ccvcccscscveses-socscsevcesseces occoces.cees 15,753,024 15,940,331 
Dost-oflice PTTIT ITT TTT TTT TTT tie | ‘ i) 2,768,152 
CreWe LARSs 2c. .cocccccccscsecscccccocces scoescessecsees | 283,857 
PRRISSIASREED  cococencecvcesconencveresoonceseceseseeesenes 1,120,581 
Totals... ccccsececcsscccesesesers Co ereerecceecoseeereses 71,348,067 

















II. Increase and Decrease in the Quarter, Half-year, and Year ended 
September 30, 1857, as compared with the corresponding periods of the 
preceding year. 




















QUARTER ENDED HALF YEAR ENDED 
Sept. 30, 1857. Sept. 30, 1857. 
| Increase. | Decrease. Increase. lecrease. 
£ z | £ 
INES bcnacnctndederkoutiugnennenel — | 499,959 = 215,334 
PRUGEED cnc. cece necusesscccoenscecesas — 148,000 _ 646,000 
PD tensevipeeves-songacaeré aben -—— 18,394 —_— | 25,986 
ON i ae asa nies 2,000 | — — 17,026 
Property Tax ...... — | 415,699 —_ 336,910 
Post-office ........... 85,000 —_ 44,000 | -— 
Crown Lands ...... 7 —— 7,203 = | 7,203 
BSS SD conc ccccccevessovessooces 113,095 | —— 49,058 — 
SIG ncvsrictentansstieminawed 200,095 | 1,089,255 93,058 | 1,248,459 
= 7 es i an 
Bet Decrease. .....cccccsecee £589,160 £1,155,401 


| YEAR ENDED 
Sept. 30, 1857. 


| Increase. | Decrease. 
















£ | £ 

Customs ... 13,208 — 
Excis — 342,778 
Stamps... 166,182 —— 
Taxes... | 1,006 
Property a 187,307 

Post-oftice 161,848 | _ 
Crown Lands... —_— | 6,203 

Miscellancous .. 26,650 | _— 
Watalin, cvcccccccceccessceess peceecevers gnsnceceeseececeses 267,486 | 537,204 
_—-- - ———— 


£169,406 
Net Decrease. 

III. An Account showing the Revenue and other Receipts of the Quar- 
ter ended September 30, 1857; the Application of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the Quarter £ 
ended June 30, 1857, viz.— 
Great Britain ......cccccscccccecevccvetvesesss ecceseccesesese -_— 
Treland ...cccccccccccccccccccccesesccsencocesesesecses covcese £404,572 


Income received in the Quarter ended Sept. 3°, 1857, as shown in Account 1 ..., 16,682,269 
Amount received in the Quarter ended Sept. 20, 1857, in repayment of Ad- 
















vances for Public Works, &c.......+.+ oeecceeeocccocenscessoeee eorcce erccccces ° 40) 863 
—_—_ 19,488,704 
Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended September 30, 1857, 
to redemption of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) for the Quarter ended June 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services, in the Quarter ended 
Sept. 30, 1G57 0... ccsccececsveccscccsseecesseceesecrsessesseresesssssseeseees 9,016,133 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended Sept. 30, 
1857, viz.— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt .......cceccccreeeeeceereneenneeee 
Terminable Debt . 
Interest of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) 
The Civil List. 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ...........60000ee0008 oe 
Advances for Public Works, &. 66. ..0550ccecceeneseeeeeeeeeens “e 302,392 
Sound Ducs Compensation . ..... 0... ceccereccesteeeeewenseeeeee + 1,125,206 
Minis PERE ccc cee: ceccecececccecscovcvcessccce se tenia eeeased 77,778 
8,904,973 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the 
Quarter ended Sept. 30, 1857, viz.— 
Great Britain ...00.cccscecsecececceeseetecerecrsceeseetetees erese £63,386 
Ireland ...60++. evseceee eveecesee ITTITITITT TTT sevee 504,654 
-_—_—— 568,040 
£19,488,706 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DAY OF HUMILIATION AND PRAYER. 
Tue day of humiliation and prayer is not to bea mere form. It 
has not been fixed, according to the original expectation, for a 
Sunday, but fora Wednesday. The community is to sacrifice 
one of its working days. ‘The clergy of the several sects into 
which the Christian community of this country is divided will 
guide their flocks in the religious observance of the day, in refer- 
ence to the sins, in a spiritual sense, which have exposed us to re- 
tribution through mortification of national pride and the sufferings 





ist to enter into that branch of the subject; but we do hold that 
no sacrifice which can be made by the somewhat worldly-wise 
people of this community can be complete or effectual for its pur- 
pose, unless in all sincerity and humility of mind they devote 
themselves to consider what things they have done which they 
ought not to have done, what things they have left undone which 
they ought to have done. We cannot with any fulness of purpose 
pay the fine for our trespasses unless we seek to study in the past 
the nature of our misconduct and the method by which through 
obedience to immutable laws we can repair the error we have 
committed. 

All of us have some share in the wrong that has been done. 
As in our worldly pride we were boasting but a few years back 
that there would be no such thing as war in the world, and the 
war came, so we were not long since congratulating ourselves 
upon the stability of our Indian empire. We have even recently 
been extending it; and now we find that we can barely maintain 
it. We have been trying to force alien races into growing after 
an English fashion ; and multitudes of them suddenly attempt to 
cast off our yoke altogether, not entirely without success. If we 
charge our Government with routine, it is an offence in which the 
whole body of the English people has participated. The same 
ascetic politicians who accuse Mr. Vernon Smith of ‘red tape” 
are themselves dealing out red tape every day of their lives. For 
while all who possess the elective vote in this country, or a voice in 
forming public opinion, might materially influence the laws that 
govern our own land, the choice of our public administrators and 
the administration of our distant dependencies, they are content to 
consider only the immediate questions of the day—only the con- 
venient choice between candidates who are actually courting their 
votes and even offering them cabs to the poll; and they can barely 
buckle themselves to the irksome task of so much as reading about 
a distant place like India. Until this mutiny occurred, the very 
name of ‘ India” would empty the House of Commons, and would 
have impaired the sale of any journal that rendered it conspicuous, 
The listlessness of the public is the universal suflrage of red tape. 

The crime of listlessness which has received so horrible a rebuke 
is succeeded by an hysterical paroxysm of excitement, and some- 
what strange jeunes are urged by the Christian people of this 
country. While on the one hand there has been a dastardly 
burlesque of magnanimity in the admission that the Sepoys had 
some justice on their side, and even an apology for their unutter- 
able excesses of cruelty, there has on the other hand been a ery of 
vengeance and a lust for inflicting torture upon any one bearing the 
name or aspect of a Sepoy. Conquerors whose punishments mock 
the «vention of the barbarian cannot execute the divine behests 
of justice. This is a branch of the practical morals of the subject 
upon which probably the clergy of this country might throw some 
useful light. General Neill has invented a plan for putting eap- 
tured barbarians to a moral and physical torture, by compelling 
them under the scourge to do the duty of scavengers after their 











own bloody work, and then hanging them up when their hideous | 


labour is done; and loud applause has been given to General 
Neill for the invention. It may be pleaded that by this retri- 


| were aliens to Egypt. 
. . : : ys . | 9 WM cay; rg 97 -ar-chariots.—five times as large 4 
bution an example of degradation and retaliated suffering is held | 24,000 eavalry, and 27,000 war-chariots,—tive times as large a 


out to those who are still in rebellion egainst English authority : | 


but the plea is fallacious. Towards the end of the contest whole 
bands of Sepoys will be making their submission ; it will be im- 


ssible for the military oflicers of this country to refuse that sub- | ? . ; 
pe : | The three front ranks and the last rank were his own countrymen, 


mission on something like lenient terms—the finance of war will 
forbid their refusal, if it were practicable on other grounds. The 
Sepoys who then submit will probably have been as guilty in 
thought and act as those whom General Neill is now punishing ; 
but a different example will then be forced upon them, more im- 


pressive, we conceive, because more effectual than a vengeance | 


copied from their own outrages. ‘The severest revenge to inflict 
upon the wrongdoer is to force him back into the way of right; the 
=e humiliation you can cast upon him is to make him see 
with his living eyes that the rule which he sought to overthrow 
proceeds in its own course unswerving, unstained, unaltered by his 
rebellious struggles. ° 


But there are those who, more than the 0 ag. at large, | 


will be engaged in reflection on this occasion, and who are 
more directly and in a more concentrated sense answerable for 
the future. We acquit them of the past; the present is but 
the sequel to the past; the future will in some 

upon their own conscientious exertion. 
counsel to the British Sovereign are answerable for the lives of 
their fellow countrymen in India, for the wellbeing of those who 
have to bear the burden of the cost at home, for the integrity of 
the empire, for the future of hundreds of millions. They may 
say that their labours must be in some degree according to their 
-ability : but history will answer, that they commit an offence in 


egree depend | 
The Ministers giving | 


| 


| of Tyre, the prototype of the Honourable 


retaining any post of trust the duties of which they are i 

lacking the ability to fulfil. And it should be aque cuhien a 
reflection for —_— man chargeable with giving counsel to the 
Sovereign, or with executing the orders of the supreme Govern- 
ment, whether by continuing to hold so important a trust he 
is not keeping out a better man than himself. If he is con- 
scious of that usurpation, the reflections df the day may perhaps 
strengthen him to make that greatest sacrifice which a patriot i 
make—to resign the service of his country into stronger hands 
Whatsoever the result of the day’s deliberations, we say, the sacri- 
fice which we are invited to make will be but an empty form, a 
mockery and a delusion, unless the humiliation of heart be ac- 


of our countrymen in India. It is not the province of the journal- companied by the endeavour to learn the extent and nature of 


our error in departing from the laws by which we should govern 
ourselves and our dependents, and to gain strength for the practi- 
cal work of improvement. 





MERCENARIES. 

Suovcp the Indian war not be brought to an abrupt termination, 
one subject will unquestionably force itself upon the consideration 
of our Government,—namely, the economy of the raw material 
and the sources from which the raw material can be best sup- 
plied. A better composition of the Army will perhaps result from 
a more active employment of the Army, and consequently a more 
active vigilance on the part of the public. But before we com- 
eer use up our domestic resources, and before we can make 

ndia once more supply so large a proportion of the force to con- 
trol itself, we shall most likely be disposed to fill up the measure 
of our wants by some auxiliaries, and amongst those auxiliaries 
‘foreign mercenaries” naturally suggest themselves. We may 
perhaps make use of West India regiments, or Kroomen, or Ma- 
lay regiments; but before we can accomplish any extensive re- 
cruiting in those quarters, we may be driven to look to the Con- 
tinent of Europe for some part of its spare population. Anticipa- 
ting this probability, Major Burnaby, known as the commander 
of the late British Italian Legion for service in the Crimea, has 
laid before the Kast India Company a plan for the enlistment of a 
foreign legion, to be composed chiefly of men who have already 
seen some service, with habits and frames better caleulated to 
support the trying effects of an Indian climate than the unaceli- 
matized constitutions of young British recruits. The chief objee- 
tions which Major Burnaby selects for refutation are, that foreign 
mercenaries are not to be relied upon like our own troops, and 
that they are costly weapons compared with those of domestiemanu- 


facture: but he points triumphantly to the immediate example of 


the French Foreign Legion, in the service of which have risen 
men like St. Arnaud, M‘Mahon, Bédeau, Changarnier, and Ba- 
zaine. The last enlisted in the Foreign Legion as a private, in 
1831 ; and in 1855 he was in a general command at Sebastopol. 
Major Burnaby’s argument has the strong support of precedent. 
Perhaps history presents no example of a great commander con- 
quering a large part of the world without the aid of ‘ merecnaries ” 
as they are called. ‘The appellative is indeed fallacious as a dis- 
tinction with respect to modern troops, since in one sense all troops 
save self-supporting volunteers are ‘* mercenaries,’”’—that is, men 
who work not for the sake of their country, but professionally for 
the sake of their own subsistence. On the other hand, all who 
thus give their labour and work for due wages, are not necessarily 
mercenaries in the bad sense of the word. ‘There is no doubt that 
a great deal of patriotism and of a chivalrous sympathy animated 
the Sardinian auxiliary force in the Crimea; and many soldiers on 
the Continent would be swayed by feclings very different from 
those of the Germans whom we have so questionably converted 
from mercenaries into settlers. According to Diodorus Siculus, 
the mighty forces with which Sesostris overran Asia and Africa 
1 His army comprised 600,000 infantry, 


force as Egypt could have produced. Darius the Great, who com- 
manded half a million of men, had a corps d’élite of Greeks. 
Alexander’s ‘“‘ Macedonian phalanx” of 1024 file, 16 deep, may 
be said to have been a foreign force veneered with Macedonians. 





the intermediate twelve ranks were Persians and Greeks, Hanni- 


| bal’s discipline fused in the Carthaginian army Africans, Gauls, 


Etruscans, and many other races, with whom he beat the Romans 
in three pitched battles. The armies of Carthage had to perform 
duties not dissimilar from those of the British troops ; for from the 
end of the first to the beginning of the second Punic war they 
were continually in the field, and employed first in chastising the 
rebellions of the Carthaginians, next in subduing the revolted 
nations of Africa, lastly in conquering the great kingdom of Spain. 
In the first book of Maceabees [chapter 10, verse 36] and Ezekiel 
{chapter 27, verses 10 and 11] we learn how the Jews served 
as mercenaries under the Syrian King; and how the citizens 
t East India Com- 
pany, employed ‘ those of Persia and of Lud and of Thut,” 
and “men of Arvad” and “ the Gammadims.” When the em- 
pire of Rome outgrew its original boundaries, the Romans neces- 
sarily augmented their force with mercenaries. Livy marks the 
first employment of mercenaries enlisted in Spain in the year 540 
\.U.¢.; and a hundred years later, the recruiting-oflicers of Rome 
were found hiring barbarians in all parts of Europe. The Cru- 


| sades employed multitudes of hired soldiers, English as well as 


foreign, engaged both under English and foreign princes. a 


the First deposited a large sum in Jerusalem expressly for 
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enrolment of stout he 
territories were limite 
forces that she 
combated Venice wi 


rman mercenaries in her j 
eee a War, the Legionaries did not seruple to do combat 


against their own country. Portugal in her prime manned her 
guns with mercenaries. The Doge of Genoa kept a life-guard of 
Saxon regiments until the downfall of the republic ; as Rome and 
Naples to this day em jloy Swiss. The employment of foreign 
mercenaries by England may be said to have existed almost since 
she has been a kingdom. Indeed, the earliest combatants for the 

ssession of our own island were mercenaries on a kind of specu- 
Dive joint-stock principle ; but Edward the First distinctly bar- 

i for ten thousand men with the German Emperor Adol- 


gain . . a . 
hus, and obtained them; and in almost all our foreign wars we 
ees had Teutonic mercenaries, chiefly from Hesse and Hanover. 


Wellington and Bonaparte both employed them; as a Bonaparte 
does in our own day. 

Precedent, theretore, is decidedly in favour of the practice : but 
‘¢est modus in rebus,”’—a thing may not be good to do or omit 
absolutely, but according to the mode in which it is done. There 
is no doubt that mercenaries are more safely employed in the tield, 
with the business of the day before them and under the screw of 


immediate military discipline, than in residence as a settled guard, | 


Even the mode of raising an auxiliary for transporting it may in- 
crease its expense and diminish its efficiency. It is calculated 
that the men for the German Legion brought to England direct or 
via Heligoland cost about 9/. 5s. per man; whereas Major Bur- 
naby calculates that by conveying recruits vid Genoa to Malta, 
training them there, and forwarding them by the overland route, 
the cost of each recruit, including bounty, kit, and armament, 
might be only Sls. 9s. 9d. on delivery in India ; which is by more 
than 10/. less than the cost of a British reeruit delivered in India. 

One thing is clear—a great army has been sent over to India, 
and if not augmented it must be maintained. If, by degrees, we 
restore the Hindoo clement in the Indian army, we must for some 
time keep up a great force not of Hindoo materials. The proportion 
of English will in part be determined by the willingness ot Eng- 
lishmen to serve, and in part by the cost of purchasing their ser- 
vice and carrying them out—in other words, by the willingness 
of Englishmen to serve and of Englishmen to pay taxes. Almost 
all calculations of this kind must be taken with qualified results ; 
and it is highly probable that the mercenary clement will be in- 
troduced for the sake of economy, just as the domestic economist 
introduces potato-meal into flour or chicory into coffee. We have 
therefore less to consider the question whether mercenaries shall 
be employed or not, than the best kind of auxiliaries to collect, 
the best mode of enrolling them, and the best path for their 
transmission; and we shall make the mercenaries which we do 
employ more effectual and more economical in proportion as we 
grapple with these practical subjects early. 





ATTACKS ON THE QUEEN, 
TuE unbecoming attempt made by some newspapers and a few 
of their correspondents to represent the Queen and her Ministers 
as chargeable with a want of proper feeling towards the sufferers 
in India is still kept up. One objector owns that considerable 
feeling was evinced by the Queen for the sick and wounded who 
returned from the Crimea; but, with eclectic discrimination, he 
intimates his belief in the charge of insensibility towards India, 
and he solemnly warns the Queen against the consequences in the 
British mind ; as if her sympathies were of a purely geographical 
order. Another, who thinks that a hero must want to be a lord 


and be making money the moment he gets the victory, sneers | 


because ‘*‘the fountain of honour is absent from town and even 
beyond reach of the telegraph” ; as if honour, like soda-water, 
must be had fresh from the fountain the moment there is the 
thirst for it. A third sneers because General Havelock has re- 
ceived a pension of 100/, a year; construing the Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s impatience to offer something as a mark of his esteem, 


into a beggarly measure of the General’s unfinished perform- | 


ances and unmeted honours. <A fourth hints a doubt whether 
the Queen cares anything for the enormities inflicted even on her 
own sex. It is of a piece with this readiness to think the worst, 
that some of the complainers about delayed honours do not seruple 
to turn round on General Havelock himself, and the instant he 
seems to have encountered an obstacle to hint a doubt of his 
“courage.” One of the objectors lashes himself into a classic 
fury, and thus pours forth his indignation— 


“The higher the station, the deeper the wound. On that night in Im- | 


perial Rome when the flames of a vast conflagration spread rapidly from 
temple to tower, there was doubtless many a splendid supper-party on the 
Esquiline Hill, and many a wild scene of debauch in the casinos of the 
Suburra. In that vast and voluptuous city, the dance and the song ceased 
not though the Capitol was in a blaze. Their garlands moist with Falernian, 
on couches of strewn roses, under showers of perfume, to the sound of 
lascivious lutes, the sons of Belial, ‘ flushed with insolence and wine,’ 
drained deep their myrrhine goblets and chanted their Bacchic songs on 
that night as on others. Contemporary opinion took no heed of the un- 
timely revellers; the broad stream of history spreads calm and unrippled 
over their noteless graves. But there was one concert and one solo per- 
formance on that memorable night which Rome never forgave, and the 
world has not yet forgotten. That ‘Nero fiddled while Rome was burning,’ 
this, more than all his follies and all his crimes, was the thing that first 
shook the inveterate attachment of the Roman populace for the far- 
descended heir of the Claudii.’”’ 


We have already shown, that as a matter of business the offi- 


knights and knaves.” Venice, whose real | cial absences at this season have occasioned no im 
d to the seventy-two islands, paid for the | that they have been so restrieted and qualified as in fact to per- 
had no land to produce. Carrara Lord of Padua | mit an unusual attendance at business on the part of those whose 
ith mercenaries. France has continually kept | presence is immediately necessary. If any man. could be dull 
her pay; and at times, as during the | enough to suppose that either the Queen or her Ministers forgetall 


iment, and 


| the cares of office, all the anxieties of their fellow countrymen, all 
the sufferings in India, the moment they cross the metropolitan 
| boundary, the facts of the case would refute the absurd supposi- 
| tion. The Cabinet Council held at Balmoral shows how the 
| anxieties of Government pursue the Sovereign in the quietest 
| seasons and the most secluded retreats. If, indeed, any of those 
| objectors could bring forward a single instance in which there 
| had been an injurious delay, the public indignation would be 
| justly roused, and would not be satisfied until the misconduct 
should have been traced to the person responsible; but there has 
not been a grain of the practical im the whole of these objections. 
It is now made a question chiefly of “feeling”; and the ques- 
tion may be cet Are the objectors dull enough to suppose 
that Ministers or Sovereign are } ance above the ordinary ef- 
fects of toil and anxiety? Is it supposed that the most insouciant 
of Ministers on leaving his official residence instantly becomes 
free from the weight that presses on his mind? If that is ima- 
gined, such people have never seen a public man in time of hard 
work and trouble, much less of anxiety. 

In the present instance the calumniators are pursuing the 
Sovereign not only through the round of public duty, but into the 
retreat of privacy; and in doing so they are guilty of somethi 
worse than an indecorum, What do they want? Isit preten 
that no private family in the country ever for an instant for- 
gets the subject of India, but that the father and the mother 
thereof, and all the young ladies and gentlemen, with even the 
domestics in ‘ serious” families, are constantly in a mourning 
attitude ? Or is it only required that the one model family should 
exhibit an example which none are expected to follow ? For itis 
among the merits of the present Sovereign, that the most distin- 
guished home in the country is an example of family life for the 
whole community ; and unless that highest household is to become 
for the nonce a working model of hypocrisy, we do not know what 
the complainants can require. 

There is a peculiar indecorum and moral cowardice in the com- 
plaint. Ministers can answer for themselves: if Parliament were 
sitting, the Premier could cast such charges away with a single 
sweep of one of his masterly sareasms; but those who most feel 
the sting of the reproach levelled at the Queen may have no op- 
portunity to meet the calumny and repel it. Surely even the 
objectors cannot forget how much sacrifice of time and attention, 
how much personal respect and sympathy, the Queen has be- 
stowed upon the humblest of the brave sufferers from the Crimea; 
giving them kind words and tears as well as honours for their 
wounds, There are men in the lowest ranks of the army in whom 
these reproaches will eall forth a chivalrous scorn that should 
shame their “betters.” It is well known that the Queen isa 

| woman of strong and genial feelings; and the diflieulty on the 
part of such a woman at present would be, not to feel enough for 

| the unspeakable miseries however distant, but to prevent herself 
from feeling too much, It is unnecessary to say, then, on whieh 
side the charge of inhumanity may be most reasonably fixed. 
The charitable supposition is, that these idle accusations 
spring from onesided impulses, or from the painful instinct to 
hunt down “ subjects” at an officially dull season: but we mdy 
remark that the offence could be permitted with impunity in no 
kingdom in the world save that which enjoys the blessing of Queen 
Victoria’s considerate and benignant sway. 


THE BATTLE OF THE MUNICIPALITIES, 
Municrratiry is on the defensive against aggressors in high 
places. A Duke, an Earl, and a Lord Mayor Elect, have all been 
encroaching on the privileges of municipal bodies, and the cor- 
porators have stood their ground manfully. The victory, we 
conceive, is in an unusual degree awarded to the side of jus- 
tice. The offence which the Duke of Bedford has committed is 
only chargeable against him on the principle “ qui facit per 
alium,”’ and even in that way the charge is of a constructive 
order. When Mr, Arthur Russell and Mr. Miall were before the 
constituents, the electors, it is asserted, really wished to choose 
the Nonconformist and tried Liberal, and they pronounced Mr, 
Arthur Russell to be a person ‘ not fit’ for the representation. 
At the poll, a majority of the constituents proved to be of the 
opposite opinion ; they preferred the rising to the tried Liberal, 
and, by electing Mr. Arthur Russell as their representative, re- 
cognized his fitness. But among the majority that chose him 
were several tenants of the Duke of Bedford and some of his 
agents, who were influenced by their desire to please the Duke 
their landlord and master. Now we are arriving at times of 
tremendous purity of election, Mr. Neate has been unseated 
because persons who had a yote were engaged as messengers; 
a decision whence we infer that all persons engaged as messengers 
are disfranchised, or that all electors are ineligible as messengers. 
But according to the new Tavistock dogma, all electors who have 
a personal liking for a man or for his friends are bound either to 
be disfranchised or to mortify their affections in favour of some 
representative less agrecable. 

In Preston, the question does not turn upon a refined question 
of moral philosophy. The magistrates of the town had mulcted a 
person for obstructing the thoroughfare; it turned out that the 
offender was a tenant of the Earl of Derby, representative of what 
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house; the fine therefore amounted, at least 
nt, to leze-majesté, and the agent is 
e wrong _—— upon his lord’s 

wing a chain across the 


was once a soverei 
in the eyes of the Earl’s 
so irate that he avenges 
ights through his shopkeeper, b 
whole of the obstructed thoroughfare. 


road,” says the agent, and the Earl has a right to obstruct it. | 


Xerxes threw chains into the sea; but Lord Derby can disclaim 
his agent, which is more than Xerxes could do. 

The other combat lay between the Lord Mayor and the “ ’long- 
shore men” of London city. In Spain many of the nobility are 
at the present day paying annuities or toll to established high- 
waymen in order to secure a free passage; and it appears that 
the Alderman who lives in hopes of the chair has in modern times 
been accustomed to pay black-mail to the freemen who get their 


living by the side of the river, in order to buy off their opposition. | . ¢ ymp 
These Free Lances, indeed, do not appear to allot their votes ac- | Morne Gardens and haying an evening’s amusement. 
| brandy-and-water, the more sherry-cobblers the visitor eon- 


cording to any political principles, nor do they desire to oppose 
the Alderman next in rotation. The | object of the threat- 
ened opposition is to procure a toll on his free passage to the 
chair, as the price for waiving the privilege of opposing him. 
Perhaps if the noblemen of Spain were to take heart of grace and 
to rise against the robbers, they might be relieved from the dis- 
graceful black-mail. Alderman Carden has refused the impost, 
a he has not been politically murdered on his path to the civic 
chair. 

The municipal order of ’long-shore men has been beaten; the 
rural municipality of Tavistock has, at least through its recal- 
citrant minority, also been beaten; and Preston might stand in 
fear of the contest which is still to be waged in the courts of law, 
if the other cases were not exactly its own inverted. The ’long- 
shore men were trying to maintain an obstructive privilege 
against the rights and advantages of the greatest number. The 
Duke of Bedford has exercised an influence which is found to be 
on the same side with the majority, and which is obtained and 
maintained simply by his moral standing as a kind and improving 
landlord. The agent of Lord Derby is trying to maintain a ma- 
terial obstruction by an act of harshness against every local and 
general interest; and if municipalities cannot defy the laws of 
justice, the laws of justice are not likely to desert them. 





“ POUR ENCOURAGER LES AUTRES.” 

GREAT wrongs are apt to excite a feeling of indignation: indig- 
nation is an appetite which demands ready food, and snatches at 
the most obvious prey; and, unable at present to satiate itself 
upon Sepoys, British indignation desires to stay its appetite with 
a General Lloyd or two. By a coincidence fatal for himself, that 
elderly gentleman has been the responsible officer in command 
when a particular style of commanding has resulted in a horrible 
calamity. The Sepoys at Dinapore showed a disposition to slight 
the authority of their officers, and General Lloyd temporized with 
them: while the mutinous spirit was rampant, he left his post 
for a time, disbelieving that the Sepoys could carry out the in- 
tentions of which they were suspected. They did carry out their 
intentions ; their mutiny seriously complicated the position of 
the British in Bengal ; much of our blood has been shed in con- 
sequence, and British indignation calls out for the sacrifice of 
General Lloyd. 

Nor is the demand unjust, although in some eases it has taken 
the most extreme form, unchecked even by Voltaire’s sarcasm 
about Admiral Byng. For the maintenance of military disci- 
pline, and for clearing up the purpose of the British authori- 
ties in India, it will be necessary to sacrifice General Lloyd, 
— to the extent of dismissing him from the Army ; a fear- 

calamity for an officer whose head has grown grey in a ser- 
vice which he has heretofore filled with credit. And, as usual, 
the punishment will not reach those who are morally the most re- 
sponsible. It has constantly been the practice for the Native regi- 
ments in all the Indian Presidencies to assert claims very incompa- 
tible with military discipline ; and when British officers have sustain- 
ed authority with any measure of sternness, they have, mony be 
late years, not only been without support from their superiors, but 
have been compelled to yield before their men, have in some cases 
been obliged to reverse their own orders, and have even been 
— reprimanded, It is a mistake to suppose that Lord 
anning is alone responsible for the practice of temporizing with 
the Native soldiery. Governors-General before him have main- 
tained the same policy, and General Lloyd must several times 
have had under his eyes the example of officers mortified, 
thwarted, even reprimanded, for exercising “ harshness” towards 
their men. The latest intelligence informs us that the progress 
of General Havelock was impeded by the forts which the petty 
chiefs had been permitted to construct, and that he was likely 
even to be attacked by the Muds, Now it is well known in Cal- 
cutta, that soon after the deposal of the King of Oude, the local 
authorities were proceeding to compel a dismantling of the forts 
in that province, but that the process was arrested by orders from 
the Supreme Government, which disapproved of such ‘ harshness” 
towards the Natives, Howisit possible that the Lloyds of the Anglo- 
Indian army should neglect to profit by these repeated lessons ? 
and who can we hold chiefly responsible, when those calamities 
ensue for which a Lloyd is to be punished? He will probably be 
dismissed the service ; but our Government at home makes a boast 
of supporting those superiors of General Lloyd who are really 
answerable for the policy that happened to be so calamitously ex- 


posed in his acts, 








| 








It is the lord’s “ private | § 





——— 


“ON DANSERA POUR LES VICTIMES.” 

A NEw turn is given by the refinements of modern commerce to 
the | pg om saying “It is an ill wind which blows nobody 

ood.” Thoroughly convinced of the truth of the saying, Com 
merce endeavours to seize the wind and turn it to a profit It 
thinks the whirlwind can be sown, and tries to levy a contribu- 
tion on the storm. If there is a calamity it will make a per- 
centage out of “the want” occasioned or “the demand” excited 

‘* The severe trials and losses to which the British residents in India have 
been exposed,”’ says a document before us, * call aloud for ey ery man’s 
sympathy and support. Royalty has set a noble example, which has beer 
admirably seconded by the aristocracy and the wealthy classes; and the 
proprietor of Cremorne has now determined that the people shall have an 


| opportunity, at this popular place of resort, of expressing their sympathy,”’ 


How are they to express their sympathy? By going to (re- 
The more 


sumes, the more he will contribute towards the benefit and sym- 
pathy for the victims. If, indeed, you desire to contribute purely 
and simply, the whole of your shillings might go to the Indian 
fund; but the presumption in these cases is that the British pub- 
lic is not inclined to charity unless it be accompanied by some con- 
diment. The plain bread of charity is not to the modern taste ; 
the charity must be buttered. In harmony with this blended 
care for self and for philanthropy, the entire body of Cremorne 
artists came forward to render their gratuitous assistance on the 
occasion, and to swell a grand advertisement. If the Indian 
sufferings are an opportunity for showing British sympathy for 
the victims they are also an opportunity for advertising Cre- 
morne and some other places of entertainment in London, 
Not, indeed, that the proprietors need be much mortified at the 
suspicion of their more recondite motives ; for we have the same 
motives in those that do not avow themselves caterers for public 
amusement. How many a public man, just now, in assisting the 
Indian fund is advertising himself! 

As usual, the practical English people have improved upon a 
Frenchinvention. ‘In looking over several old Monitewrs of the 
time of the Revolution,” says Mr. Raikes in his journal, “I find 
the following paragraphs on the extinction of the reign of terror— 

‘** *Enfin le 9 Thermidor nous a purgés de la presence des tyrans ; la joie 
Frangaise est revenue, des bals se sont ouverts au profit des victimes,’ ”’ 

When Napoleon gained the ascendancy over the Five Hundred 
at St. Cloud, the Moniteur finds in the saving of the state the 
regeneration of French gayety, and the victims again are not 
forgotten— 

**Le 18 Brumaire a sauvé la France de l’ignoble despotisme de quelques 
proconsuls, La gaité Frangaise renait de toutes parts. Déja les bals s'or- 
ganisent au profit des victimes.” 

A third extract from the same paper, in 1814, brings us very 
close to the Cremorne class of celebrations. This time, however, 
the object of rejoicing is different: Napoleon is no longer the 
saviour, but he = become the Corsican ogre; so easy is it for 
French patriotism to find new objects for its dancing instincts— 

*L'ogre Corse est terrassé; les Bourbons sont remontés sur le tréne de 
leurs péres. Que les ceours respirent la joie! On dansera demain a Tivoli 
au profit des victimes.” 

We say “ French patriotism,” but England too has her dancing 
instincts, and is never at a loss for an object. 





THE WOMEN. 

Amone the signs which appear to show that Napoleon of France 
did not exercise the paramount influence expected for him at 
the Stuttgardt conference, is a flagrant breach of arrangement 
by the Empress of Russia. Originally it was supposed that the 
Empress Eugénie would accompany her husband, but some diffi- 
culty was started in the North. It appears to have been thought 
that if the “‘ parvenu”’ Emperor might be admitted as the peer 
of Imperial potentates, his lady, like the lady of a bishop, does 
not share his life-patent of nobility. The Almanach de Gotha 
does not know such a thing as ‘God Almighty’s gentility” ; and 
it is not impossible that a princess who is only a daughter of the 
grandees of Spain might be thought unfit to mix with princesses 
of Teutonic sublimity. 

Perhaps also there might have been another reason lurking in 
some Imperial minds ; and gossip, who has a tale to tell about the 
intended absence of the Empress of Russia from Stuttgardt and 
her sudden appearance, points out one manifest objection to a 
meeting with the Empress Eugénie. It has been said that the ad- 
miration of the Emperor of Russia once centered itself in a fair 
face still resident at Stuttgardt, and that a certain sentiment of 
retrospective jealousy rendered that place too hateful for his pre- 
sent helpmate to enter it by his side. Such personal complications 
in imperial arrangements are not unprecedented in the biography 
of high politics, and are sufficiently intelligible. Quite as intelli- 
gible also would be a feeling of intense anxiety at the fact that 
the quondam admirer and still beautiful admiree were within the 
walls of the same city; and conjugal anxiety would account for 
the manner in which the Empress broke through the arrangements 
for her absence. Another explanation is that the “ strongminded es 
Empress was fearful of a different seduction—a new subjugation 
of an Alexander by a Napoleon; which the common mind of the 
present Alexander and the superior skill of the present Napoleon 
rendered possible. One writer asks, why, if the Czarina was too 
“ unwell” to meet the Empress of France, she could not keep up 
her indisposition until the Emperor Napoleon had departed for 
she might then have come to look after her husband without com- 
plicating the situation. But who can account for the impatience 
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of woman? And the incident, if it is true, points out one serious 
objection which the Russian Empress might have entertained to 
the idea of mecting the Empress Engénie, for she is not only 


one of the most beautiful women in Europe but one of the most 


neagin 2. “ . . . ° . 
: a has failed in the intelligent object ascribed to him 


at Stuttgardt, it is most probable that his worst obstacles were 
motives at least as petty as these. He has risen to power on the 
strength of something which has great influence—* ideas.” In 
some respects he may be considered a Disraeli who has had the 
tine fortune to aseend a throne. But how difficult it would be 
for even a Disracli to make his ideas intelligible to the common 
run of vulgar kings and emperors! how diflicult to teach them 
how to handle the strange and fearful objects! Napoleon showed 
his capacity for departing from the routine of commonplace, if 
in nothing else, in proclaiming himself a parvenu and raising to 





sit by his side a parvenue Empress. The parvenue has not been | 


appreciated at Stuttgardt, and ideas have not been recognized as 
art of the raw material of legitimate and established Im- 
perialism. 
ACTING IN THE ROYAL BOX, 

Tne unrelenting publicity of our day is unfavourable to the ro- 
mantie after the old fashion. How many a story we read of 
beauty or art, or both, interceding for some erring mortal and 
obtaining remission of punishment. We have a case immediately 
before us. At Madrid a soldier was condemned to be shot ; the 
Queen and Court went to see ‘* Medea”; Ristori is the performer 
on the stage; she is greatly admired ; she intrudes into the 
Queen’s box by the passport of genius, throws herself at Isa- 
bella’s feet imploring the life of the wretched criminal, and the 
Queen signs his pardon. All this looks very beautiful, but what 
was the soldicr’s crime ¥ He had attempted to kill a sergeant 
who had struck him ; the offence was not the first of the same 
kind; the case was a bad one, and an example appears to have 
been imperative. The Queen’s Ministers thought so; but the 
Queen admires Ristori, and discipline ‘goes to the dogs ”—or to 
the foot-lights, which is the same thing. It is a great coup de 
théatre, and the audience will scarcely listen to the tragedy in 
their delight at the living drama performed before them. We 
somctimes sneer at Englishmen who stand to look at an accident 
in the street ; but humanity is the same all the world over. Were 
we to have Nena Sahib executed bodily at the Adelphi Theatre, 
the crowds at the doors would be greater than all our operahouses 
could hold. If atheatre could have been constructed beforehand 
on the spot of the Great Northern Railway accident, every bench 
would have been full. Genius enjoys its privileges, and they are 
not unsubstantial. The moral of the story is to come. The 
lovely Italian Medea intereedes at the human fountain of mercy, 
and restores life to a soldier: “from that day,” says Madame 
Ristori in a letter to her seeretary, “ the receipts had augmented 
more and more.” 


RAILWAY PROGRESS. 


| 
and Adjt. 


Captain Douglas Galton’s Report to the Board of Trade on Railways, | 


for the year 1856, with its appendix of documents and elaborate tables, 
is an interesting contribution on the subject. It shows clearly that rail- 
ways as investments have been for some years in a decidedly improving 
state. 

In the year 1856, fifty-nine railway acts were passed, authorizing the 
construction of 322 miles of railway, and the raising of 5,784,426/. At the 
end of the year, 8635 miles of railway had been opened in the United 
Kingdom ; at the same period there existed powers to construct 2185 
miles—a large portion of these lines will probably never be made. At 
December 1856 the total of money raised to construct railways was 
308,775,8947. There were 679 miles open on the broad gauge, 254 on 
the mixed gauge, and 1048 on the Irish gauge, there being only 8 miles 
of narrow gauge in Ireland. Of single lines the total was 2511 miles. 

On the Ist May 1848 there were 188,177 persons engaged on the con- 
struction of railways ; 
But during the same period the number employed on lines that had been 
opened was nearly doubled—increasing from 52,688 to 102,117; the 
average number employed per mile at each period being nearly the same, 
though much fewer in some of the intervening years. In 1848 there 
were 1321 stations; in 1856 there were 2963. 

In 1856 the passengers conveyed were 129,347,592—nearly eleven 
millions more than in 1855. ‘The receipts from passengers were 
10,153,745/. Not only were the third-class passengers the most nume- 
rous of the three classes, but they contributed more to the revenues of 
railways than either of the others. The receipts from goods, cattle, 
minerals, parcels, &e., were 13,011,748/. The proportion per cent of 
expenditure to receipts on all railways was 48 in 1855, and 47 in 1856— 
the diminution arose in Scotland and Ireland, for the expenditure in 
England rose from 48 to 49. 

Of the money raised for the construction of railways, 174,359,3047. 
was by ordinary shares, 57,057,171/. by preference shares, and 
77,359,419/7. by loans. Since 1849, the increase in the total of prefer- 
ence shares and of loans has been out of all proportion with the augment- 
ation of the ordinary capital. At the two periods the rate of interest on 
preference shares and loans was about the same; not so the rate of divi- 
dend on the ordinary capital—in 1849 it averaged 1.88 per cent, but in 
1856 it had increased to 3.12, the receipts of railways having slowly but 
steadily increased. 

In 1856 there were 27 passengers killed and 298 injured; only 8 of the 
killed died from accidents arising from causes beyond their own control, 
but 282 were injured under these circumstances. The deaths of other 
persons were 204, and 96 were injured: only 30 of the deaths arose from 
causes beyond the control of the sufferers. Only one passenger in 
16,168,449 died from accidents from causes beyond his own control. 





Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 29. 


War Orricr, Pall Mall, Sept. 29.— Breret.—In consequence of the eminent ser- 
vices performed by Col, H. Havelock, C.B. in command of a division of her Ma- 


jesty’s Army engaged in active operations in the field in India, the Queen has been 


graciously pleased to command that he be promoted to the rank of Major-Gen. in 
the Army, in conformity with the L0th clause of the Royal warrant of the 6th of Oct, 
1854, and that his commission shall bear date the 30th of July 1857. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 2. 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, Oct. 2.—Caralry—6th Regt. of Drag. Guards- 
C,. W. Bruce to be Capt. by purchase, vice Swinton, who retires. 

7th Drag. Guards—Sergt.-Major H. P. Phillips to be Ridingmaster ; Surg. W. 
Arden, trom the Military Train, to be Surg. vice Dolmage, appointed to the Military 
Train ; Veterinary-Surg. W. Varley, from the Military Train, tobe Veterinary-Surg. 
vice Poett, who exchanges. 

17th Light Drags.—Cornet R. Bainbridge to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Baring, 
P King, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase; J. Harding, Gent. to be 
R. D. Macgregor, Gent. to be Cornet, with- 
G, Scott, Gent. to be Cornet, without 





Lieut. 


promoted; F. J. 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Bainbridge ; 
out purchase, vice Cleghorn, promoted; J. 
purchase, vice Marshall, promoted, 

Military Trein—Surg. G. Dolmage, from the 7th Drag. Guards, to be Surg. viee 
Arden, appointed to the 7th Drag. Guards; Veterinary-Surg. M, Poett, from the 7th 
Drag. Guards, to be Veterinary-Surg. vice V arley, who exchanges. 

Infantry—\st Regt. of Foot—Capt. M. J. O'Connell, from half-pay Ist Foot, to 
be Capt. vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. 'T, M. Byrne, promoted, without purchase, to an 
Unatt. Majority. 

2d Foot—Cornet A. Baird, from half-pay Land Transport Corps, to be Ensign 

ith Foot—W. F. Blake, Gent. to be Ensign, by ‘purchase, in succession to Lieut, 
Williamson, who retires. 

Sth Foot—The appointment of Quartermaster-Serg. G. H. Walker to be Quarter- 
master, as stated in the Gazette of the ISth Sept. 1857, has been cancelled, 

lith Foot—Lieut. W. F, Blunt to be Capt. by purchase, vice Barlow, who retires, 

18th Foot —Assist.-Surg. R. A. Hyde, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg, vice 
Philip, who resigns. 

22d Foot—Ensign 8. Winthrop to be Lieut, by purchase, vice B. M 
moted; Lieut, R. C. D. Ellis to be Adjt. vice B, M. Deane, promoted. 

26th Foot—Quartermaster-Sergt. A. Llall te be Quartermaster, vice Kent, who 
retires upon half-pay 

i7th Foot—Licut. T. Palmer to be Capt. by purchase, vice Pilkington, who re- 
tires; Ensign J. Anderson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Palmer; R. H. Freeman, 
Gent, tobe Ensign, by purchase, viee Anderson; Lieut. J, A. Bloomfield to be 
Adjt. vice Palmer. 

60th Foot—Ensign J. B. L. Nevinson, from the 98th Foot, to be Ensign, vice En- 
derby, whose transfer from the 17th Foot has been cancelled ; Ensign ll, J. Barker, 
from the 55th Foot, to be Ensign, vice W. J. Kerr, whose transfer from the 79th 
Foot has been cancelled ; Staff-Surg. of the Second Class J. R. M. Lewis, M.D. to 
be Surg. 

7ist Foot—Major R. D. Campbell to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, viee Brevet-Col. 
Denny, who retires ; Brevet-Major G. W. T. Rich to be Major, by purchase, viee 
Campbell ; Lieut. W. J. Denny to be Capt. by purchase, vice Rieh. 

92d Foot— Ensign E. Mason to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Parker, promoted. 

Rifle Brigade—Lieut. J, ¥. Uenley to be Adjt.; Staff-Surg. of the Second Class 
J.E. Scott, M.B. to be Surg. 

2d West India Regiment—Surg. D. W. Eaton, from half-pay of the 60th Foot, 
to be Surg. vice Mostyn, appointed to the Staff, 

Unattached—Brevet-Col. W. A. M‘Cleverty, Major on half-pay of the 48th Foot, 
late Deputy Quartermaster-General in New Zealand,) to be Lieut.-Col. without 
purchase ; Brevet-Major M, J. Hayman, 18th Foot, to have his Brevet rank con- 
verted into substantive rank, under the Royal warrant 6th Oct. 1854, 

Hospital Staff——Surg. J. W. Mostyn, M.D. from 2d West India Regt. to be Staff- 
Surg. of the Second Class, vice C, W. Poulton, whose restoration to full-pay, as 
stated in the Gazette of the 28th ult. has been cancelled ; Assist.-Surg. F. Douglas, 
M.D. from the 26th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Lewis, a 
pointed to the 60th Foot ; Assist.-Surg. R. M‘Gregor, from the 29th Foot, to 
Stafl-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Scott, appointed to the Rifle Brigade ; Staff- 
Assist.-Surg. R. L. Butler has been permitted to resign his commission. 

Brevet.—The undermentioned Quartermaster, retired on half-pay, to have the hon, 
rank of Capt. under the Royal warrant of Dee. 17, 1855—Quartermaster C, Kent, 
half-pay 26th Foot. 

The undermentioned Cadet of the East India Company’s Service to have the local 
and temporary rank of Ensign during the period of his being placed under the com- 
mand of Colonel Sandham, of the Royal Engineers, at Chatham, for field instruc- 


Deane, pro- 





| tions in the art of sapping and mining— A. J. Filgate, Gent. 


in June 1856 the total had decreased to 36,473. | 





Crave, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, SEPTEMBER 29. 

Partnerships Dissolved,—Wood, Brothers, Darfield, Yorkshire, glass-manufac- 
turers—Barham and Martin, Lee, Kent, furnishing-undertakers —Sissons, Brothers, 
and Co, Soulesates, Hull, paint-manufacturers—Lewsey and Co. Bucklersbury— 
Davis and Brown, Princes Street, Stamford Street, enginecers—Johnson and Co, 
Liverpool, ship-wrights—Vickery and Willis, Southwark Bridge Road, mill-wrights 

Bennett and Sons, Birmingham, roasting-jack-manufacturers; as far as regards E, 
Il. Bennett—Jones and Co, Birmingham, iron-founders—Bibbens and Blagden, 
Savage Gardens, Tower Hill, merchants—Hill and Collins, Paulton, Somersetshire, 
attorneys-— Price and Co, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, brick-merchants—Gled- 
hills and Garforth, Birstal and elsewhere, Yorkshire, coal-merchants; as far as re- 
gards 8, Garforth— Maude and Co, Wakefield, Yorkshire, machine-makers—C, T. 
and A, van der Hoeven, Rood Lane, general merchants—Tall and Co. Hull, — 
table-oil-manufacturers—Candler and Co. Saxlingham, Norfolk, millers; as far 
as regards L. Candler jun.—Jackson and Co, River Terrace, Islington, coal-mer- 
chants—Ainley and Co, Halifax, brewers. 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—Joux Epmuxp Boyp, Grosvenor Street West, Piffilico, 
baker. 

James Garprner, Almondbury, woollen-cloth-manufacturer. 

Henry Lancaster, Walsall, iron-master. 

Bankrupts.—J ames Francis Hooknam, Eyre Street Hill, Leather Lane, vietual- 
ler, to surrender Oct. 8, Nov, 12: solicitor, Sidney, Lincoln's Inn Fields; official 
assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Ricnarp Bariey, Gifford Street, Caledonian Road, timber-merchant, Oct. 9, 
Nov. 12: solicitors, Parker and Co, Bedford Row; official assignee, Bell, Coleman 
Street Buildings. 

WituiaM Freeman, Fleet Street, bookseller, Oct. 9, Nov. 12: solicitor, Spicer, 
Staple Inn; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

EmMANvEL Passmore, King Street, West Smithfield, victualler, Oct. 12, Nov. 10: 
solicitor, Marshall, Redcross Square, Cripplegate ; official assignee, Edwards, Sam- 
brook Court. 

Freperick Ronerr Pav. Boticke, Newman Street, goldsmith, Oct. 12, Nov, 10: 
solicitor, Chidley, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Joseru Harnison, Epsom, corn-chandler, Oct. 10, Nov. 10: solicitor, Jaquet, 
New Inn; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court, } 

Cuar.es Hatt, Albemarle Street, poulterer, Oct. 13, Nov. 10: solicitor, King, 
King Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Joux Haut, Dudley and Oldswintord, Worcestershire, mill-maker, Oct. 15, 30: 
solicitors, Coldicott and Canning, Dudley; Smith, Birmingham; official assignee, 
Christie, Birmingham. 2 

Wiit1aM Grover, Liverpool, inn-keeper, Oct. 12, Nov. 2: solicitors, Evans and 
Son, Liverpool ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Bexgamin WiLLMorr GABRIEL, Stockport, cotton-spinner, Oct. 13, Nov. 3: soliei- 
tors, Cooper and Co. Manchester ; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

Dividends.—Oct. 22, Gill, Calvert's Buildings, High Street, Southwark, hop- 
factor—Oct. 26, O. and A. King, Dullingham, Cambridgeshire, corn-merchante— 
Oct. 20, Schafer, Fenchurch Street, merchant—Oct. 20, Young, Sun Court, Cornhill, 
and elsewhere, ship-broker—Oct. 22, Starling, Ormesby, Norfolk, grocer—Oct, 22, 
Shoolbred, Jermyn Street, tailor—Oct. 20, Ellis, Ludgate Hill, wine-merchant— 
Oct, 22, White, Shadwell, miller—Oct, 22, Hawke, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, builder—Oct. 22, Fitcomb, Clewer, Berkshire, builder—Oct. 22, Barton, 
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} - ne = fi sen Ae 22, a oe, commission-agent— FOREIGN FUNDS. 
t. each, Derby, coal-merchant—Oct. ichardson jun. Cockermouth, (Last Official Quotation durin Ww 
Cumberland, brewer—Oct. 21, Johnson, Crook, Durham, a 2i, aastrian ........... sooo 5 p. Ct, ary ge poe —— we 
Forster, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and W allsend, draper—Oct. 20, Carr and Laidler, Belgian .. 44 qu tte rn 
orthumberland, coal-owners—Oct. 23, Hirst and Co. Bentle ey, Yorkshire, | Ditto ..... 2 —— | Peruvian ..... 44 — at 
manufacturers—Oct. 23, Dillon, Halifax, boot-maker—Oct. 23, Gregory, Leeds, bed- -5 — | 1l00exd. | Portuguese 1853 . 3-— a 
Gegqemenatactnces—Oct. 23, Neville, Liverpool, brass-founder. a bi Russian .....+.. 5 — 1 
ificates to be granted unless cause be "4 to the contrary on the day of | Yyanish °* - cn ae — = sof 
meeting.—Oct. = Jordan jun. C K gton, builder—Oct. 22, a3 — Ditto New Deferred 3 = $ 
Clarke, King’s Lynn, china-dealer—Oct. 22, Smith Chapel Street, Bedford Row, 23 — 644 | Ditto Passive beet Mk 
late brick and tile maker at Peterborough and Warrington, Northamptonshire— 4 — | 98exd. | Turkish.... .. 6 — eo 
Oct. 20, Sadgrove jun. and Ragg, Eldon Street, Finsbury, and Dunning’s Alley, 7= <> Vemezuela «2... 600e+seeeee 44 — — 
Bishopsgate Street, cabinet-makers—Oct. 22, Hyde, South Parade, C helsea, sur- 
= 20, Ross, a. ss = og Grice, Lydney, Glouces- SHARES. 
* a et 2 rown, Sunderlan ro -manufacturer—Oct. 22, (L i ing the W i 
Lord, R —— aa Oct. 27, Marston, Bm ag maar iE Sl ast Official Quotation during t Te Friday Evening.) 
Leek, Staffordshire, ‘nae in drainage-pipes—Oct. 27, Murfin, Litchurch, Derby- Bristol and Exeter... a Australasian .... | stexa 
shire, inn-keeper Caledonian. , 85} British North Ame | 624 
Scotch Sequectr ‘ations. —Elder, Tarbert, Argyllshire, baker, Oct. 2—Wilson, West Chester and 333 CIRY ose eeeceeeeereeeeeens /_—— 
Port, Dundee, grocer, Oct. 2—Cowan, New } onkland, Lanarkshire, spirit- -dealer, Eastern Countic + 584 { — 
Oct: 6—P. J. Herriot and J. Herriot jun. Glasgow, hat-merchants, Oct. 6—Adams, ee a _ et ae es Engl. Scotsh. & Austealion Oka nee | 
. » De 7 . Sol We eee ome 4 — 
Arbuthuctt, merchant, Oct. 9—Hay, Perth, grocer, Oct. 8, Great Northern ............+08: | 9e5 BED ccoceccavececcese ~ ° a, — g 
2 Great Weste athe ccrerece Hy aie ‘che ta nk. f Australi x 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTORER ‘ area OCBUCTO . wc cece eee eerceee mdon ar n of Austra: ia, 18 
Partnerships Dissolved.—A. and J. E. Wood, Rochdale, surgeons—Swire and a ancashire and hn sae 963 pasar eee se esseeeeens i 
Sons, Liverpool, and Rogers jun. and Co, New Orleans—Thurgood sen. and Thur- Soeten Eekeena South Coast} 103 aime i — 
good jun. Brighton, provision-merchants—Newton and Taylor, Leeds, machine- London ané Bleckwall.... oi 32 National Provincial ‘| vn 
makers—Claughton and Jackson, Chesterfield, Derbyshire, "auiata~Wyeen and London and North-Western. ...| 73 New South Wales. } = 
Co. Watford, brewers— Yarwood and Mitchell, "Newton Heath, Mane he ster, tawers- London and South-Western.... 903 Oriental ......+.++0+. | 36h 
makerse—Jones and Co, Liverpool, ship-brokers ; ; as far as regards F. P. Jones—J. Manchester, Shefticld & Lincoln. 4l Provincial of Lreland. -| 614 
and J. Sheffield, Syston, Leicestershire, millers—Waterbury and Jones, Liv erpool, Midland ....... seesccecccevees 838 South Australia...... e+ | 
ship-chandlers—Martin and Balfour, Gresham Street W est—Hopkins and Roberts, ose re estern (Ireland Pen — nion = — ++ 5 
Bheidol Terrace, Islington, builders—Scott and Bell, Suffolk Place, Hackney Road, Lag nee nase a eter 939 Unity caer te a = 
brewers—Alcock and Co. Worcester, lace-manufacturers ; as far as regards John Merth-Mectern~Yerk.......... 78} Western Bank of London.......| 3? 
Alcock—Towne and Dubois, Broad Street Buildings, attorneys—E. and F, Waller, Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 32° | Docxs— “y 
Fleet Street, stationers—Johnston and Co. Liverpool; Johnston and Co. Rio de Ja- Scottish Central ...........+05+ 103exd. | East and West India | 108 
neiro ; Johnston and Co. Bahia; Napier and Co. New York; and Jolnston and Co. Scottish Midland....... 72 | LOndon ....seeeeeees 984 
New Orleans, merchants ; as far as regards J, Napier—W. and S$, Butcher, Bristol, South -Eastern and Dover a St. Katherine 904 
ironmongers—Till and Churchill, Manchester, grocers—Wilde and Sons, Maccles- oe <ieeaenanene i i emer eenmeneoernes aware oo 
field, silk-manufacturers—H. and R. Underhill, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, cut- pes terete Bac tel et 2 
a de is ! . J Melbourne ...... 233 «| 4 alian Agricultural ........ 
glass-manufacturers—Audas and Co, Wainfleet All Saints, Lincolnshire, cabinet- Grand Trunk of Canada ., 46 | British American Land.. — 
makers—Rogers and Butterworth, Sheffield, mourning-drapers—Cloud and Co. Great Indian Peninsular .....) 19} | Canada .. | 135 
New Windsor, wine-merchants—C, and E. Densham, Exeter, wood-dealers—Gatty Great Western of Canada .... 218 | «= Crystal Palace Y 
and Howard, Angel Court, T hrogmorton Street, attorneys—Jones and Hadley, Exe- Paris and Lyons ....... teense 39 | Electric Telegraph { 
ter, wine-merchants—J. and J. Sherwood, Birmingham, silver-platers—W. and D. en | bar neath renee 24h 
Rist, Ware, Hertfordshire, and Ashford, Kent, grocers—Kennedy and Co, Dumfries, Brazilian 1 is es ont a ‘| 3 
ny - * ¢ razilian impe al andon Discount . . 
eo as far ae regards T. Kennedy ° Ditto St. John del Rey a | Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 74 
rupts.—Wiu11aAM Bracuer, WituiamM Hawkins Bracuer, and Joun Cobre Copper ....... 463 Royal Mail Steam.............. 59 
Bracuer, Great Ormond Street, Bloomsbury, and Plaistow, plumbers, to surrender Rhymney Iron...... — | South Australian . a 


Oet. 14, Nov. 13: solicitors, Morris and Co, Coleman Street Buildings ; official 
assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

SAMUEL VANDERSLUIS, Lower Marsh, Lambeth, and Westminster Road, Lambeth, 
tailor, Oct. 13, Nov. 13: solicitor, Dalton, King’s Arms Yard; official assignee, 
Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Tuomas Payne, York Road, Lambeth, and Strand Theatre, lessee, Oct. 13, Nov. 
13; solicitor, Levy, Burton Crescent ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Wi..1aM Smorruwarre, Barking, baker, Oct. 13, Nov. 13: solicitors, Young and 
Plews, Mark Lane; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street. - 

Henry Srvsns, Bishop’s Sutton, Southampton, corn-dealer, Oct. 13, Noy. 12: 
solicitors, Gedwin, Essex Court, Temple; Greenfield, Winchester ; official assignee, 
Johnson, Basinghall Street. ¥ 

Tuomas Hvurcntnes, Adam Street, Adelphi, contractor for public works, Oct. 16, 
Nov. 13: solicitors, Richardson and Sadler, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, 
Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Roserr Cioven, Oxford Street, hosier, Oct. 15, Nov. 17: 
Place; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Tuomas Rorer, Falcon Square, wholesale druggist, Oct. 15, Nov. 17: solicitors, 
Depree and Austen, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside ; official assignee, Lee, Alder- 
manbury. 

WituuaM Rosertson, Birmingham, currier, Oct. 12, Noy. 2: solicitors, Harding, 
and Southall and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, W et Birmingham. - 

Cuaries Povey, West Bromwich, butcher, Oct. 15, Nov. 5: solicitors, Hodgson 
and Allen, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Sotomon Cross, West Bromwich, factor, Oct. 15, Nov. solicitors, Caddic, 
West Bromwich; Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham, 

Rosert Cuevatiier Cream, Rushall, Wiltshire, apothecary, Oct. 15, Nov. 10: 
solicitors, Abbott and Lucas, Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, Brisvol. 

James Crocker, Okehampton, Devonshire, ironmonger, Oct. 13, Nov. 5 
tors, Bragg, Chagford ; Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter, 

WituiaM Keern, Exeter, inn-keeper, Oct. 13, Nov. 5: solicitor, Turner, Exeter ; 
official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Joun TamBiyn Hawkey, Cardinham, Cornwall, cattle-dealer, Oct, 13, Nov. 5: 
solicitors, Sargent, Liske ard ; Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Henry Burkiw Craven, Leeds, corn-factor, Oct. 16, Nov. 20: solicitors, 
Richardson and Gaunt, Leeds ; offic ial assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Rovert Harrison and Co. Hull, bankers, Oct. 14, Nov. 25: 
and Co. Hull; official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 

Hewry Suirn Brien, Hull, merchant, Oct, 21, Nov. 25: 
Smith, Hull; official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 

Grorcre Warburton and Joun Onrmesuer, Manchester, silk-brokers, 
Nov. 5: solicitors, Boot and Jellicorse, Manchester; official assignee, 
Manchester. 

Samvet Bayiey and Tuomas Russei., Macclesfield, silk-dyers, Oct. 14, Nov. 4: 
solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester ; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Naruan Farnwortn, Chorley, Lancashire, chemist, Oct. 16, Nov. 10: solicitors, 


solicitor, Devey, Ely 








: solici- 


solicitors, Lightfoot 


solicitors, Wells and 


Oct. 16, 
Fraser, 





oo and Jones, Liverpool; Hall, Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Man- 
chester. 
Dividends.—Oct. 24, Lewis, Wootton-under-Edge, cloth-mannfacturer—Oct. 24, 


Stringer, Harefield, Uxbridge, draper—Oct. 24, Small, Fonthill Place, C lapham 
Road, plumber—Oct. 24, W. and F. Kidston, North Street, Mile End, and Liver- 
eae Bishopsgate Street, medical-fixture-dealers—Oct. 23, Faith, Cambridge 

Mile Fnd, provision-merchant—Oct. 23, Smith and Co. Hastings, bankers— 
Oct. 23, Smith, Salehurst, Hurst Green, and Sedlescombe, Battle, Sussex, butcher— 
Oct. 24, Gunton, Manea, Isle of Ely, grocer—Oct. 24, Munday, Gosport, baker— 
Oct. 24, Figg, Farnham, Surrey, boot-maker—Oct. 23, Watmough, Manchester, 
draper—Oct. 23, Watmough, Bolton and Sheffield, draper—Oct. 24, Willey, Leices- 
ter, linen-draper—Oct. 23, Heron, Huddersfield, cloth-merchant—Oct. 24, Wilson, 
Sheffield, surgeon. 

Cortificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 24, Searle, Victoria Road, Deptford, builder—Oct. 23, Low, Lower 
Homerton, cattle-salesman—Oct. 23, Davies, Neath, Glamorganshire, contractor— 
Nov. 9, Wane, Fairford, Gloucestershire, grocer—Oct. 29, M‘Gill, Prince Edward's 
Island ‘and Manchester, ship-builder—Oct. 23, Huthersal, Altrincham, Cheshire, 

facturer—Oct. 26, Stock, Newton, Ww arrington, Lancashire, 
giase-manufacturer-—Nov. 4, Metcalfe, Great Driffield and Bridlington, Yorkshire. 
_ /? 27, Winning, Ww irksworth, Derbyshire, smallware-manufacturer. 
Scotch uestrations.—Duncan, Lerwick, postmaster, Oct. 13—Henderson, 
Rothesay, painter, Oct. 7—Krotoshiner, Glasgow, tobacconist, Oct. 9. 


PRICES CURRENT. 















































BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd .| Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
r Cent Consols 90 | 89; 90 904 994 
for Account . 908 oe 9 9c} 904 
3 per Cents Reduced shut —_— -— -—— —= —s 
Ne ocvcce shut -_— -—— —— — ae 
Long eo shut —_— -— — = —- 
Annuities 1885 eons shut _ _ _ —_ —_ 
Bink Stock, 9 per Cont shut -—— —_ — — — 
Tadfa Stock, 10} per Ce " 210 209 os a 210 207 
Wueheque r Bills; 2hd. per cna 6 dis. 6 10 5 9 5 
Wtehequer Bonds 1859 ...... _ 984 984 -—— = 
tadia Bonds.d4 per Cent . _—_ —_— _— — | 25dis. 18 









































An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 3 
on Saturday, 




















BANK OF ENGLAND. 


the 26th day of Sey 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 























2, for the week ending 
pt. 1857. 





Notes issued .......eceeeee +++ +£25,156,280 Government Debt..........0+ £11,015,100 
Other Securities. ....... . 3,459,5 
Gold Coin and Bullion... «++ 10,681,280 
Silver Bullion. .......6.0e008 . - 
25,156,280 £25,156,280 


Proprietors’ Capital 
| Serer er eee eee - 
Public Deposits 
Other Deposits . . 
Seven Days and other Bills. 


£ 














* Including Exchequer, 


seseeee +++ £14,553,000 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





Government Securities (inclu 














BULLION. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. 
Mexican Dollars ........+++0++ . 
Silver in Bars, Standard. 








| Steel, Swedish Keg.. 22 0 0.. 





3'024°524 | ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,593,653 
8,464,993 | Other Securities 19,719,700 
9,190,690 WOEOR cccsencsare es 6,014,160 
789,114 | Gold and Silver Coin . . 808 
36,922,321 | 922,323 
Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 
Per oz. | META Per ton. 
£317 9 Copper, Brit. vw ood £12110 ©.. 000 
2 | Iron, Welsh Bars.... 8 0 0.. 810 0 
© 0 0 | Lead, British Pig... 25 5 0.. 2515 @ 
600 22 ooo 


OKAIS, Mark Lane, Oct. 2. 















































Ls s. 8. | «2 
Wheat,R. 0. Oto ‘| Fine ...... “ea to 6s | Fine...... 73to 74) Indian Corn. 38to 41 
Fine ...... Oo— 0 Foreign, R. 48— 60 | Peas, Hog... 36—38 | Oats, Feed.. 26—28 
Red, New. 54--58 White F. 60—64 > Maple .... 40—42/ 
Fine ...... 58—60 | Rye .. +» 36—40; White 45—49 | 
White Old 0— 0 Barley...... 35 — 37 Blue .. . o—@ 

Fine ...... o— 0 Malting . 0— 0 Beans, Ticks 383—42 | Potato.... 30—32 
New ...... 60—62 | Malt, Ord, . 6—73 Harrow... 44—48 | Fine .... 33-34 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

For the Week ending Se 0 26. | Per Qr. sie rial) of England and bs ales. 
Wheat ..... 57s. Gd. | Rye ....... 378. 7a. | Wheat. 58s. id, | Rye . 6d, 
42 11 Beans. 7 | Barley .... 1 Beans. 6 
6 Peas ....... 1 Oats ...... 26 «8 Peas... 05 3 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town -made ........++- per sack > to 53s. | Butter—Best Fresh, oe. 4. per doz. 
Seconds .....cccccccccecevceees — «4 Carlow, 5/. 16s. to 6/. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship &s — 44 Bacon, Irish ........+++ “Pe rewt. 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... — 4i Cheese, Cheshire, . 
American per barrel 30 — 34 De rh »y, pale 
Canadian .. cccccecsece 30 — 34 | Hams, York ° 
Bread, 6}. to t the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. Od. to 6s, 6a. 


NewGate ann LeaDENRALL.* 


“RUTCHE RS’ MEAT. 


CATTLE: MARKET.” 
d. 


Heap or CartrLe at THE 














































s. dd s. d 8. d. 8. 8. a s. a CATTLE-MARKET. 

Reef... 3 2to3 l0to4 2 .... 4 VOto4 lOto5s 2 Monday. 

Mutton 3 8—4 4-45. 44—5 2—5 6 | Beasts.. 4,924 ..... 

Veal... 3 4—-4 0-46. 42—410—5 2 Sheep ..21,460 .. 

Pork... 4 O0—4 8-54. 46—5 > bia 4 | Calves., 134... 

Lamb. 4 4—5 O—5 4 00-0 © 0! Pigs... 205.. 

7 To sink the offal, om r 8b. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... ms to 74s. | Down Tegs ......-+-++ per Ib. 7 to 184d. 

Mid and East Kent ditto..... — 120 Half-bred Wethers 

Sussex ditto.......-0+ ie — 65 Leicester Fleeces . 

Farnham ditto . o— Of pemeanatins Skins .........- 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Swi rHFiEL>. Wuirrcnaret. CUMBERLAND. 

Hay, Good ..... eseee 65s. to 708. 75s. to 84s 

Inferior . 60 63 — 72 
New o=— 0 o— 
Clover.. 99 — 100 9 — 105 
Wheat Straw. 2 — 28 2 — 28 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 2s. 8d.| Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 5s. 4d.to 6s. 0d, 
Congou, fine ... -line-_ 6 Brandy, Best Brands ..... 1 0 —16 8 
Pckoe, flowery Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb. © 8 — 0 10) 

In bond— Duty Is. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Kef....per cwt. 63 6 — 6 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 97s. Od. | Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary .......- 65s. Od. to 67s. Od. | Tallow P. «per cwt. - 9—- 00 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 97s. Od. to 105s. Od TOWN ...6eeeeeees 6-00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina., 24s. 0d. to 28s. 0d. | Rape Oil, Tings refined ot o-oo 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 35s. 1}d. Brown......... 48 6 —49 0 

West India Molasses .... 20s. ‘ed. to 245. Od. | Linseed Oil 9-00 

POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil o—51 0 

Kent and Essex mg -ton. Os.to Os. | Palm Oi) .......+0-eee0e+ o—-47 0 

Shaws. - @—0 Linseed Oil-cake eo~— 0 6 

York Regents........ ‘ -. O— 0 Coals, Hetton .. ¢=-—00 

OCC 4p corccocerscccccose O = O Tees «++. 6—00 
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GAME LIST. 
LONDON, MIDDLESEX, AND WESTMINSTER. 
FIRST PUBLICATION for 1857. 





List of Persons who have taken out GeneraL Game CERTIFICATES at 
41. 0s. 10d. each, including the additional duty of 10 per cent, under the 


Act of 3 Viet. cap. 17. 


. Inner Temple 


J. Es 
Abbot, F Jyow Wynell, Esq. 3 Mill lane, 


Adams, Mayow 
Bromley . . 
Adams, Charles, Keasington 
Adams, Thomas, 4 Bow churchyad 
Adair, Col. Shafto, 7 South Audiey street 
‘Adcock, Edward, Esq. 4 Princes street 
Addison, Dr, New street, Spring gardens 
Addington, Luke, Addison road, Ken- 
ington 
ane, Charles, 8 Southwick street 
Alchin, Richard, 5 Ampton place, Gray’s 
inn road 
Allen, David J. Esq. la Wellington road 
Alexander, James Brace, Stock Exchange 
Allfrey, George, 8 Great St. Helen's 
‘Alliston, George, Warnford court 
Awbler, John, Esq. Ball’s Pond 
Ames, Henry M. Esq. 38 Eaton square 
Anderson, John, Esq. Green street 
Anderson, Charles Henry, Esq. War- 
wick road, Upper Clapton 
Anderson, W. G. Whitehall 
Andrews, Abraham, 794 Queen street 
Andrews, John James, 5 White Hart ct. 
Andrew, J. Esq. 44 Lincoln’s inn fields 
Annesley, George, 19 Queen’s gardens 
Anstruther, Col. New Bond street 
Antrobus, Robert C. Hyde park corner 
Appleyard, Charles, Esq. 1 New square, 
Lincoln’s inn 
Arbon, James, Seymour mews 
Archer, Robert, 11 Idol lane 
Armitage, Walter, 24 Villiers street 
Armstrong, George, Esq. 49 Welbeck st. 
Arnold, Augustus Walter, 59 Harley st. 
Arnold, James, Esq. Bond street 
Ashby, Morris, Staines 
Ashby, Skidmore, jun. Staines 
Ashpitel, Arthur, 5 Crown court 
Ashdown, John, 42 Charing Cross 
Aubrey, John, Esq. 19 De Beauvoir sq. 
Hackney 
Augwin, William, Winchester buildings 
Austin, Henry De Bruno, Ealing 
Babbington, Benjamin, Esq. 11 New sq. 
Bacon, 127 Camden villas, Camden 
Town 
Baggally, Thomas Weston, 5 Love lane 
t, Lieut.-Col. Edward, South Lodge, 
ittle Stanmore 
Baily, Henry, 71 Gracechurch street 
Baily, John Walker, 71 Gracechurch st. 
Bainbridge, Henry, 12 St. Paul’s churech- 
yard 
Bainbridge, Thomas Drake, 25 Holborn 
Bainbridge, Thomas Young, 25 Holborn 
Bainbridge, Herbert G. Esq. 22 Park 
crescen 
Bainbridge, Anthony Fothergill, Esq. 22 
Park creseent 
Baker, Samuel Thomas, Sudbury Priory, 
Harrow on the Hill 
B y, F. St. John, Esq. 27 Gt. Alie st. 
Ballard, Thomas, Sunbury 
Baldwin, George, Cranford 
Ball, Sir W. Keith, 40 Upper Seymour st. 
Bannister, F. C. 29 Gracechurch street 
Banting, Thomas, 3 Orme square 
Banbury, E. Esq. 44 Lincoln’s inn fields 
Banner, Edward G. 57 Gracechurch st. 
Ba..nister, Joseph, Esq. 63 Coleshill st. 
Barrand, James, New wharf, Whitefriars 
Barber, George Henley, Ironmonger lane 
Baring, E. C. 8 Bishopsgate st. within 
Barne, Edward, 2 Cowper’s court 
Barnett, Edward, 134 Minories 
Barnett, John, 134 Minories 
Barker, William, Chelsea 
Barton, John Arthur, 31 Porchester sq. 
Barnes, John Henry, 48 Portland place 
Barker, John, 27 Abbey road 
Bartie, David, Sudbury 
Barker, George M. Esq. 4 St. James’s 
terrace, Regent's park 
Bartley, Henry, Esq. 232 Oxford street 
Barker, Alexander, Esq. 103 Piccadilly 
Barnes, William, Esq. New Bond street 
Barwill, Richard, 22 Old Burlington st. 
Barratt, AshleyjWilmot, Esq. Londoa 
House, Ratcliff 
Barnett, Thomas, Sunbury 
Battcock, George, Chelsea 
Batt, William Henry, West Drayton. 
Bateson, Captain R, Albany barracks, 
Regent's park 
Bathurst, Allen A. Esq. 8 Grosvenor sq, 
Bateson, George W. L6 Albany 
Baugh, Edward, 77 Lombard street 
Baucher, George, Greenford 
Baxendale, Richard B. 45 Gresham st. 
Bayldon, Richard G. 41 Wharton street, 
Clerkenwell 
Bayford, Robert Augustus, Esq. 52 Up- 
per Bedford place 
Beauchamp, William, 17 Bryanston sq. 
Beauchamp, Charles D, 17 Bryanston st. 
Beaden, William F. Esq. 9 Stratford pl. 
Bean, William, Heath Mount, Hampstead 
Beauclerk, Lord G, 43 Old Bond street 
Beachim, ‘Thomas, 17 Clare street 
Beaumont, Walter, 24 St. James's place 
Beaumont, Captain, 2 Rutland gate 
Beaumont, Dudley, 24 St. James’s place 
Beek, George, 78 Gracechurch street 
Beckwith, Joseph Henry, Austinfriars 
Beckett, II. Hugh, Esq. 12 John street, 
Bedford row 
Bedwell, Fred, 11 Norfolk square 
Bell, Dr. William, 21 Hertford street 
Beloe, Charles, Esq. 16 Bolton street 


















(Schedule D.) 


Bell, John R. Wyndham club 

Bell, Charles 8. 9 Princes gate, Hyde pk. 
Bell, Charles, Esq. 36 Bedford row 
Bennett, George, Esq. South Audley st. 
Bentinck, Sir Henry, Grosvenor street 
Bentley, Francis 8. Esq.7 Gray’s inn sq. 
Benneit, A. B. Twickenham 

Berkeley, Comyns Rowland, Kensington 
Berkeley, Honourable T. M. F. Cranford 
Berry, Arthur Fred, 139 St. Alban’s pl. 
Berkeley, Charles, Esq. 18 Russell sq. 


Berkeley, D. D. Esq. 5 New square, Lin- 


coln’s inn 
Best, Rear-Admiral, 19 Hyde park sq. 
Bethell, Sir Richard, 3 Stone buildings, 
Lincoln’s inn 
Betham, Barton F. 95 Farringdon strect 
Betts, William, 1 Wharf road, St. Luke's 
Bevan, Henry, Col, 28 Soho square 
Bickham, Charles C, 32 Clarendon gds. 
Bidwell, Alfred Clarke, 180 Piccadilly 
Biggs, Thomas Smith, 26 ‘Twyford street, 
Islington 
Biggs, Edward Baron, 31 Edgware road 
Billson, Henry, Esq. 16 Chester terrace 
Bingley, Charles Bingley, Greenford 
Binny, Thomas C, 37 Bryanston sq. P.S. 
Birkbeck, Robert, 65 Lombard street 
Bird, James, Hammersmith 
Birt, Jacob, 30 Sussex gardens 
sirchill, Basil 11. H. Hampton 
Bird, John Quantrile, 13 Regent street 
Bishops, John, Follishant Knights, Tot- 
tenham 
Blanshard, Henry, Esq. 5 Upper Bedford 
place 
Black, John, 60 Mark lane 
Blackwell, Thomas, Harrow Weald 
Blackwell, Thomas Francis, Harrow 
Weald, Harrow 
Blackborne, Anthony, Esq. South Aud- 
ley street 
Bliss, Baron Henry, Hyde park square 
Blundell, Robert, 1 Old Fish street hill 
Blunt, Captain R. J. 130 Mount street 
Boards, William, Marsh Side, Edmonton 
Bodkin, William H,. Highgate 
Bogue, John Morris, 24 Holford square, 
Clerkenwell 
Boniface, Mr. W. 29 Upper Grosvenor st. 
Bones, John, 3 Clarendon place 
Bond, Richard R. 51 Seymour street, 
Euston square 
Boning, James R, 10 Cornwall crescent, 
Camden Town 
jones, John C, A. Oxford and Cambridge 
club 
Boord, Samuel E. Beech hill pk. Enfield 
Booth, Samuel B, Esq. 4 Gray's inn sq. 
Brooks, Alfred, 2 Pall Mall 
Borton, E. Esq.8 New sq. Lincoln’s inn 
Boswell, Stephen, Edmonton 
Bouch, John,7 Bread street 


| Chidzoy, Charles, South Mims 


| 
| 


Boulderson, J. Bachnagaira, Forfarshire | 
Boulderson, Shadwell M, Bachnagaira, | 


Forfarshire 
Boulby, Peter, 6 Grove terrace 
Bovill, Walter, 80 Cannon street west 
Bowyer, Frederick, Twickenham 
jowyer, Samuel, Twickenham 
Bowles, Admiral, Hill street 
Boxall, Edward, Esq. High street, Nor- 
ton Folgate 
Boyle, James W. Cressy House, New 
road, HLlammersmith 
Boyd, John, 7 Friday street 
Boyd, Christopher, ¢ Friday street 
Boyle, William, 28 Cheapside 
Boys, James, 12 Great St. Helen's 
jrand, James, 37 New Broad street 
Brassey, Henry Arthur, Chelsea 
Brassey, Thomas, Chelsea 
Brassey, Thomas, jrn. Chelsea 
Bradshaw, Frank, Esq. 10 Holles street 
Brett, W. G,. Esq. 6 Stone buildings, 
Lincoln’s inn 
Brearington, William G. Kindred, Heston 
Bridge, Thomas Manor, Ealing 
Bridge, Capt. T. J. L. 10 Greville place 
Bridge, E. C. Esq. Middle Temple 
Britten, Daniel, Esq. 7 Hanover terrace 
Browning, Thomas, 6 Whitehall 
Bromley, John E. Esq. Commercial road 
Broughton Robert J. P, 10 Dorset square 
Brooking, John Bell, 3a King street, St. 
James's square 
Broderick, John, 12 Regent st. City road 
Broke, H. Esq. 23 Old sq. Lincoln’s inn 
Brook, W. B. Esq. New inn 
Broom, Herbert, Esq. Inner Temple 
Bruce, Archibald T. Abchurch lane 
Bruce, James, jun. Abehurch lane 
Bryant, Walter John, 50 Edgware road 
Bryer, John, 20 Northampton square, 
Clerkenwell 
Bryan, Edward, Esq. 13 South square, 
Gray's inn 
Bryan, Jones, Esq. 13. South square, 
Gray’s inn 
Buck, Charles, 8 Adelaide ter. Islington 
Buckland, Charles, Northolt 
Burnand, Henry, Lioyd’s 
Burnell, W. Acton 
Burnell, E. 8. P. 70 Pall Mall 
Burgess, Robert, 4 Westbourne grove 
Burden, Colsford, Esq. Old square, Lin- 
coln’s inn 
Burnett, R. N. Esq. 2 New Square, Lin- 
coln’s inn 
Burton, W. Warwick, Esq. 14 Lincoln's 
inn fields 





| Coley, C. W. 9 Douglas rd, Canonbury 





| Chandler, Robert, Sunbury 


Busk, Edw. T. Ford's grove, Edmonton 

Bush, J. Bridge House, Kentish Town 

Butler, Charles, Esq. 142 Drury lane 

Butler, Henry, 110 Fenchurch street 

Ruxton, Samuel Gurney, Esq. Brick 
lane, Spitalfields 

Buxton, Thomas Fowell, Esq. Brick 
lane, Spitaltields 

Buxton, Arthur Pryor, Esq. Brick lane, 
Spitalfields 

Buxton, C. Esq. Brick lane, Spitalfields 

Buxton, Edward N. Esq. Brick lane, Spi- 
talfields 

Byng, the Honourable Henry, Wrotham 
Park, Barnet 

Byng, the Honourable George, Wrotham 
Park, Barnet 

Byng, the Honourable William K. 23 
Down street 

Cabrow, Robert F. 12 Old London street 

Cadogan, William H. 16 Clement's inn 

Cairns, H. M‘Calmont, Esq. 5 New 
square, Lincoln's inn 

Calder, Sir Henry, Bart. New Bond st. 

Caldwell, C. A. Esq. South Audley st. 

Campbell, James, 158 Regent street 

Canning, Samuel, 115 Leadenhall street 

Carr, Ambrose Patient, Stock Exchange 

Carr, George B. 5 Lawrence Pountney pl. 

Carr, Mathew, 21 Picket street 

Cary, Joseph, 26 Moorgate street 

Carpenter, Morton, Kensington 

Carter, Charles, Chelsea 

Carter, Jesse, Chelsea 

Carter, Alfred Bonham, 6 Whitehall 

Carter, Heary Bonham, 6 Whitehall 

Cartwright, Thomas D. South Mims 

Cattley, Henry Griffin, 5 Clifton place 

dattley, William EB. 5 Clifton place 

attlin, William, Ballard’s lane, Finchley 

‘athrow, William, Esq. 42 Weymouth st. 

‘ater, Aymar, West Lodge, Enfield 

‘ater, F, Hyde Side House, Edmonton | 

| 
| 
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‘aulfield, William B. Esq. 54 Cold 

harbour, Blackwall 

Cavan, Col. Philip C. 29 Finsbury circus 

Chalis, William Henry, Enfield 

Chappell, William, 3 Harley street, N.rd. | 

Chapman, Arthur G. 65 Lombard street | 

Chapman, David Ward, 65 Lombard st. 

Chapman, Daniel, Cranford 

Charleton, Edward, St. Mary-at-hill | 
! 
| 





Charleton, John, St. Mary -hill 

Chambers, George, 6 Russia row 

Chandless, T, Esq. jun, 1 Gloucester | 
place, Portman square 

Chater, Henry, Esq. 8 Montague place 

Chandler, Nun, 39 St. James's place 

Challis, A, W. 1 Oak villas, Hampstead 


Chandler, William, Laleham 

Chandler, Arthur, 22 Paternoster row 
Cheney Captain Ralph, South Audley st. 
Child, Harvey, Edgware 


Cholmondeley, J. Esq. 3 Nottingham pl. 
Christie, Captain William, 11 South st. 
Christmas, James, Esq. South Audley st. 
Clark, Mr. John M. Ivy place, Hoxton 
Clark, Robert John, 4 Brabant court 
Clark, Frederick James, 25 Charles st, 
Clarke, Mr. John, Eccleston place 
Clarke, Charles, Kingston Russell place, 
Camden town 
Clarke, E. 8. Bishopsgate churchyard 
Clarke, 8. 4 St. Danstan’s passage 
Clarke, Thomas T. Ickenham 
Claxton, William, Esq. 5 Dean street, 
Mile End New Town 
Claxton, Richard, 4 Shaftesbury villas, 
Hornsey 
Clarkson, Edwin, Philiplane, Tottenham 
Clarkson, Frederick, 25 Great Carter lane 
Clarkson, Thomas, 3 Regent's villas, 
Avenue road, St. John’s Wood 
Clapham, W. H. Esq. 29 Gt. Portland st. 
Clayton, Oscar, Esq. 87 Harley street 
Clayton, J. 11 Camden road villas, Cam- 
den Town 
Cleobury, Thomas M. 35 Old Jury 
Clerke, William H. Esq. Eaton pl. south 








Cliffe, 8S. 1 Melville ter. Clerkenwell 
Clifton, Col. Thomas H, Cl Albany 
Clode, Nathaniel, 78 Mark lane 
Clutterbuck, Thomas, Great Stanmore | 
Cobbett, William, 29 Sackville street | 
Cockell, Edgar, Esq. Queen's rd. Dalston | 
Cockerell, 8. P. Esq. 45 Hertford street | 
Cock, Fred, Dr. 1 Westbourne pk. ter. | 
Cockburn, Archibald, 60 Mark lane | 
Cochrane, Lord, 4 Hyde park place | 
Cockrane, Captain Thomas, Ickenham | 
Codd, Edward Septimus, 7 Fludyer st. | 
Collins, William Thomas, Sunbury 
Collin, J. 8. Bessborough street 
Colyer, Joseph, Esq. 145 Bedford square 
Cole, H. W. Esq. 3 New sq. Lincoln’s inn | 
Cole, Thomas, Esq. Middle Temple 
Cole, W. H. 13 Finchley road, St. John's 
Wood 
Cole, John, Esq. Piccadill 





Colman, Edward, 26 Cannon street 
Colman, Jeremiah, 26 Cannon street 
Coleman, Joseph ¥. 14 St. George's vil- 
las, Canonbury 
Colville, Lord, 42 Eaton place 
Combe, Richard, 17 Gloucester place 
Conworth, Job, | Queenhithe 
Coney, Major B. United Service club 
Cooper, James, Stoke Newington 
Cooper, Horatio, Park Hall, Finchley 
Cooper, Herbert Samuel, Finchley 
Cooper, John, 28 Radnor st, St. Luke 
Cooper, George Francis, Brentford 
Cooper, John Baird, Chequer yard 
Cooper, J.G. King’s rd, Camden Town 
Cooper, Duncan FE. Esq. Oriental club 
Cooke, George Francis, 30 King street 
Cooke, Robert F. Esq. 38 Nottingham pl. 
Coombes, Richard, Hampton Wick 
Corry, the Rt. Hon. Henry, Hill street 
Corry, A. Esq. Hill street 
Corbett, Wm. ** Red Hill,” Kingsbury 
Corner, William, 20 Stafford pl. south 





Cornist, J. 50 Torriana ter. Kentish Town 
Cornuck, Capt. H. W. Starcross, Exeter 
Cottrell, Thomas, High st. Camden Town 
Cotton, Henry, Esq. Lincoln's inn 
Cotesworth, William, St. Helen’s place 
Coulthurst, E. New st. Spring gardens 
Cowell, John W. 41 Gloucester terrace 
Cowell, John J, 41 Gloucester terrace 
Cowley, Norman, Esq. 4 Montagu place 
Cowdry, George W. 20 Claremont square, 
Clerkenwell 
Cox, Algernon, Hillingdon 
Cox, oe | Richard, Hillingdon 
Cox, Alfred, Corn Exchange 
Crawley, R. 8. Esq. 5 Mount street 
Crawley, Major Philip, 5 Mount street 
Crawley, Henry, Esq. 5 Mount street 
Crawshey, Sydney, Colney Hatch 
Crawshey, Walter, Colney Hatch 
Crawford, W. Esq. Lincoln's inn! 
Craven, Lord, 16 Charles st. Berkeley sq. 
Craven the Hon, George, 16 Charles st. 
Berkeley square 
Cracknell, Charles, 107 Edgware road 
Crampton, Sir C, 22 Hyde park square 
Critchley, Thomas, Chelsea 
Cridland, John, 7 Rochester road, Cam- 
den Town 
‘rouch, Ambrose Richard, Staines 
croft, Hugh, Esq. Lower Clapton 
srowder, Justice, 17 Carlton house ter, 
ross, Richard A. Esq. Inner Temple 
ubitt, Thomas, 15 Aldermanbury 
unnington, John, Ealing 
uthell, Andrew, Esq. Grosvenor road 
‘urnock, Thomas, Norwood 
ure, R. C. Esq. 5 Old sq. Lincoln’s inn 
urrie, J. P. Esq. 16 Eaton place south 
urtis, E. Esq. 25 Park street, Stepney 
Curtis, Henry C. 65 Fenchurch street 
Dal, Frederick, 3 Pavement, Finsbury 
Dale, J. L. 8 Stanhope st. Camden Town 
Dann, Charles, Hampton 
Dance, C. 64 Mornington rd, Regent's pk. 
Dancer, Yorke, Kenton, Harrow 
Dare, C, W. Esq. 3 New sq. Lincoln's inn 


RRR FFF RR ARS 


| Daun, Edward, 28 Upper Thames street 


D’Aumale, Duke, Twickenham 

Davis, Edward J. 64 West Smithfield 
Davey, Robert, Gray's inn road 

Daw, George Henry, 57 Threadneedle st. 
Dawes, George, 9 Angel court 

Daws, George, Bedfont 

Dawson, F. Esq. 3 Grosvenor st. west 
Dean, Mr. Richard, Malkin street 


| Dear, Charles, 78 Watling street 


Debenham, Frank Gissing, 80 Cheapside 
Deedes, John, Esq. Middle Temple 
Delafosse, Francis J. 21 Fenchurch st. 
De la Rue, W. 110 Bunhill row, St. Luke 
Dewar, James, Chelsea 
Dickinson, George F. 17 Gracechurch st. 
Dickinson, Charles A. 5 Mildred’s court 
Digyins, Thos, Harrow Weald, Harrow 
Dilke, Charles Wentworth, Chelsea 
Dimond, Charles J, Esq, 10 Henrietta st. 
Dixon, Alfred, Harrow 
Dobson, Charles, 106 Fenchurch street 
Dobie, J. Club chambers, 15 Regent st. 
Dobinson, F. Esq, Inner Temple 
Dodd, Moses, 29 New Broad street 
Dodd, Henry, Esq. Wharf road 
Dodson, J. G. Esq. 6Seamore place 
Doe, John Hall, 48 Hamilton terrace 
Donegal, Marquis of, Haretield 
Donovan, Thompson, Esq. 170 New Bond 
street 
Dow, Thos. Rockfield Lodge, Argyleshire 
Dowdeswell, G. M, Esq. Inner Temple 
Drake, John, 9 Mincing lane 
Drake, Jno. Vanderstegen, 9 Mincing In, 
Drakeford, David, Great Winchester st, 
Drake, Henry, 47 Claverton square 
Drake, Capt. W. 8 Eaton square 
Drake, George, Old Park Farm, Enfield 
Drummond, Edward, Esq. 17 Stratton st. 
Duckworth, John, South Mims 
Duckworth, Thomas, East End, Finchley 
Dupper, Charles, 54 Coleman street 
Durham, Andrew, the Union club, Tra- 
falgar square 
Dunning, John, 97 Edgware road 
Dunham, D, Temple Fortune, Hendon 
Dundas, W. Esq. 3 Stone buildings, Lin- 
coln’s inn 
Dunans, Paul, Esq. Mount street 
Dwelly, Thomas Edward, Kensington 
Dyer, Henry 8. M.D. 3/ Bryanstone sq. 


; Dyke, Francis Hart, Esq. | Tilney street 


Lady, T. W. 26 Red Lion st. Clerkenwell 

Eady, William, Red Lion st. Clerkenwell 

gle, Henry Westrup, 237 Regent street 

Eagle, Thomas, 10 Piccadilly 

Earle, John, Little Stanmore 

Easted, W. 17 Albert road, Regent’s pk. 

Eden, Admiral, the Admiralty 

Edgar, William, junr. 10 Piccadilly 

Edwards, F, H. 89 Gloucester pl. Kentish 
Town 

Edwards, John Robt. Esq. 23 Chester st. 

Egerton, Captn. Chas, R. (R.N.) 7 Rut- 
land gate 

Eley, Charles, jun. Heston 

Eley, Charles, West End, Hampstead 

Eley, William, West End, Hampstead 

Elder, H, W. 7 Commercial pl. St. Luke 

Ellis, Thos. Esq. High st. Whitechapel 

Ellis, George, Bury Farm, Edmonton 

Ellison, G. Thos. 49 Upper Seymour st, 

Ellis, Francis, Esq. Middle Temple 

Ellice, Robert, Esq. 18 Wilton crescent 

Enfield, Lord Viscount, Wrotham Park, 
Barnet 

Ernest, Henry, 4 Whitehall 

Erswell, Henry, 3 Pavement, Finsbury 

Espin, George, Esq. 38 Davies street 

Eustace, Edwin Farmer, 22 Newgate st. 

Evans, George, 46 Lower Thames street 

Evans, W. Esq. Catherine st. Poplar 

Evans, Daniel T. Esq. Middle Temple 

Everett, Henry, Esq. Inner Temple 

Ewart, George, 39 Jermyn street 

Ewin, Jobn, 46 Clifton gardens 

Farnell, Charles, Isleworth 

Fairbank, T. Theberton street, Islington 
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Faber, Charles, W. Esq. 15 Old square, 
Lincoln’s inn 

Falconer, Christie, Esq. 7 Wilton street 

Fane, Gen. Mildmay, 7 Norfolk crescent, 
Hyde park 

Farrer, Wm. James, Esq. 24 Bolton st. 

Farquhar, Sir M. 6 Gloucester square 

Farnell, James, 14 King st. Clerkenwell 

Farmer, Thomas Green, Esq. 4 Ann 
street, St. George’s 

Fawcitt, Ralph, Esq. 29 Chesham street 

Fell, Robert, Esq. Gray’s inn 

Fellowes, Arthur, Esq. 48 Up. Harley st. 

Fellowes, Horace Decimus, Esq. 48 Up- 
per Harley street 

Fensham, Danl. Wyatt, Stock Exchange 

Fenton, Perrot, 5 Gedliman street 

Field, John, Littleton 

Field, J.J. Esq. Gray’s inn 

Field, Robert Ventris, Finchley 

Field, Francis Ventris, Finchley 

Field, George Ventris, Finchley 

Filder, E. J. Esq. 1 New sq. Lincoln’s inn 

Finnie, Robert, Esq. 36 Conduit street 

Finney, J. D. Esq. 6 Purnival’s inn 

Firmin, P. V. Avenue road, Hampstead 

Fisenden, John Phillip, 20 Mincing lane 

Fitzhugh, Godfrey, Esq. 2 Stanhope st. 

Fitzroy, George, 3 Great Ryder street 

Fletcher, T. K. Esq. Union Dock, Poplar 

Fletcher, John, South Mims 

Fleming, J. High Stone, South Mims 

Floris, George, 37 Finsbury circus 

Foley, Lord, 26 Grosvenor street 

Ford, George, Marsh Side, Edmonton 

Forster, Edward, Esq. Oriental club 

Forster, P. W. 5 New City Chambers 

Forster, W. Esq. 7 New sq. Lincoln’sinn 

Fort, John, Esq. 24 St. John’s Wood pk. 

Foster, Charles, Esq. 4 Commercial place, 

Kingsland road 

Foster, William, Great Western Hotel 

Fowke, H. T. 10 Gloucester road, Re- 
gent’s park 

Fowler, John, 2 Queen square place 

Fowler, Lawrence, 133 Edgware road 

Francklyn, Col. G. W. Bush Hill, Ed- 
monton 

Franghiadi, E. G. 40 Broad st. blgs. 

France, John, North Wharf road 

France, William P. Maida hill west 

Fraiser, Wm. South Mims 

Fraser, Thomas Hiram, 1 Fleet street 

Fraser, Major Hon, A. E. 70 Pall Mall 

Freeman, William, Enfield 

Freeman, Joshua, jun, Ashford 

Frere, John, Chiswick 

Freshtield, Charles, 5 Bank buildings 

Frogley, Ralph Allen, Heston 

Frost, Edward, 24 Greek street 

Fuller, George Arthur, 66 Moorgate st. 

Gape, Charles, Hendon 

Garth, R. Esq. 44 Upper Bedford place 

Garret, Abraham, 7 Pine Apple place 

Gaskoin, Herman, Esq. 32 Clarges street 

Geach, Robert, Park street 

Geach Chas. 8. Park street 

Geary J. Hyde Villa, Edmonton 

Gibbon, Henry, Esq. 32 Great James st. 

Gibbons, Robt. 6 Perey pl. Clapham rd. 





Gibbs, Ben. Thomas Brandreth, Chelsea | 


Gibbs, E. War Office, Horse Guards 

Gifford, the Hon. and Rev.G. R. Littleton 

Gifford, William, Three Nun court 

Gilbert, Henry, Kensington 

Gillet, John, Esq. Silver street 

Gillespie, James Alexr. 3 Billiter court 

Gladstone, William, Old Broad street 

Glasse, William B. Esq. 2 New square, 
Lincoln’s inn 

Glassop, Col. Jno. James, Isleworth 





| Hill, 8, Albert House, Canonbury park 





| Hoare, Francis, 23 Cambridge terrace, 


Glover, Jno, H. St. Catherine’s barracks, | 


Regent's park 
Goddard, ‘Alfred, 28 King st. Cheapside 
Golborne, J. Enfield Highway, Enticld 
Goldsmith, John Wm. 32 ament st. 
Goodale, Ferdinand, 71 Aldgate High st. 
Goodall, Jerh. Great Northern Hotel, 

King’s Cross 
Goode, Hy. 44 Howland street, Camden 

Town road 
Goodwin, Wm. Joseph, Hampton 
Goodliffe, Fras. Gunber, Highbury Hill 
Goodman, William, Hampton 
Gordon, Cosmo D. Esq. 31 Hertford st. 
Gore, Augustus, Coal Exchange 
Gore, Robert, 5 Clifton Road east 
Gould, John, 21 Broad street 
Govett, Adolphus Fredk. 13 Angel ct. 
Govier, George, 6 Asty’s row, Islington 
Graham, Robert, Trig wharf 
Graham, Jas. Davis, Cranford 
Graham, Walter, Uxbridge 












| Hodgson, Christopher, Dean’s yard 


| Holland, John, Fulham 


Graham, Charles J. Esq. Middle Temple 


Grainger, Richd. Esq. 3 South Molton st. 
Grant, Owen E. Esq. 16 South Molton st. 
Grant, M. H.8. Hillingdon 

Grant, Wm. T. 4 Albert ter. Regent’s pk. 
Gray, James, Kensington 

Gray, James, Hillingdon 

Greathead, Joseph, Threadneedle street 
Gream, Dr. 2 Upper Brook street 

Green, Charles Dymoke, Hendon 

Green, Edmund, Enfield Wash, Enfield 
Greene, Thomas William, Esq. 2 New sq. 
Greenhill, F. McLean, Hercules passage 
Greenwood, W. Esq. Regent st. Poplar 
Greenwood, J. Esq. 23 South Audley st. 
Greenwood, Major J. 14 Westbourne ter. 
Greenwood, John, 51 Hamilton terrace 
Gregory. William, Esq. Clement’s inn 
Grenfell, C. W. M.P. 27 Up. Thames st. 
Greville, Algernon Fredk. Hillingdon 
Greville, Major Arthur, Hillingdon 
pe Ralph W. Esq. 47 Belgrave sq. 
Griffiths, J. E.8 Ossulton st. Somers Town 
Griffiths, Thomas, Hammersmith 
Grisewood, George, Stock Exchange 


| Hopton, H. 67 George st. Hampstead rd. 


| Hornby, Henry, Esq. 33 Portland place 
| Horsley, G. Esq..13 New Cavendish st. 


| 


Grisewood, Henry, Esq. 15 Chesham pl. . 


Grote, J. Esq. 19 Gloucester pl. P.S. 
Gunner, James, Enfield Lock, Enfield 
Gurney, Francis, Northolt 

Gurney, James, Mansionhouse street 
Gurney, Thomas Vivian, Old Broad st. 
Gwilt, John Sebastian, Abingdon street 


| Huetson, T. Esq. 9 High st. Shadwell 


Gyll, Sir Robt. Bedfont 

Haigh, Thomas, Ealing 

Haig, James, Esq. 4 Old square 

Halthide, George, Coventry street 

Hammond, John, Whitecross street 

Hammond, William, Finchley 

Hamilton, Alfred, 16 Oxford square 

Hampton, William, 14 Leicester sq. 

Hanam, R. C. Laleham 

Hankey, Blake Alex. 7 Mincing lane 

Hankey, Fred. Allers, 7 Fenchurch street 

Hankey, John Alex. 7 Mincing lane 

Hankey, Gen. 1 Hyde Park place 

Hansler, Capt. R. J. Kensington 

Harding James, 24 Cecil street 

Harford, Charles R. 9 Cleveland square 

Harmar, William, Redcross street. 

Harris, Henry, Corn Exchange 

Harris, Joseph, Bishopsgate churchyd. 

Harris, South, Staines 

Harris, William, Feltham 

Harris, Capt. 15 Gloucester terrace 

Narris, L. H. Esq. 12 Furnival’s inn 

Harris, Mr. William, 205 Holywell street, 
Shoreditch 

Haris, Henry, 17 
Clorkenwell 

Harrison, Stephen, Greenford 

Harrison, Frederick, 15 Carlton villas 

Harrison, Thos. Il, Chase Hill, Enfield 

Harwood, Matthew, Stoke Newington 

Hayward, Edward, Chelsea 

Hawkins, Henry, Esq. Inner Temple 

Hawkins, John, Esq. South st. 

Haylett, Richard, 38 Old Compton street 

Hays, Jolin, 55 Wood street 

Haynes, Henry John, Stanwell 

Haynes, Edward, Esq. 25 Broad street 

Hayward, Robert, Esq. 65 ¢ hurch lane, 
Whitechapel 

Ilearn, the Rey. M. E. 18a Basinghall st. 

Iledge, Samuel, Staines 

Helps, ‘I. Williams, Dean’s yard 

Hemming, William, Old Broad street 

Ilenderson, Thomas, 1] Craven street 

Henderson, George H, Colney Hatch 

Henderson, G. Esq. 31 Bloomsbury sq. 

Herbert, R. W. H. q, Clifford’s inn 

Herries, Herbert C. Esq. 14 Bolton st. 

Heseltine, W. K. Laleham 

Heward, I’. S. Esq. 56 Grosvenor st. 

Hewett, William, 18 Fenchurch street 

Hewetson, John, 1 Catherine court 

Hewetson, Henry, 55 Wood street 

Hewetson, Francis Yates, 55 Wood st. 

Hewetson, Mn, Esq. 4 Barnard’s inn 

Hibbert, Geor. 1 Billiter street 

Hibbert, Charles T. Club chambers, 15 
Regent street 

Hickman, Philip Devereux, Mincing In. 

Hicks, Algernon, Esq. 9 Thayer street 

Higg, F. 10 Gloucester rd. Regent’s Pk. 

Hill, Hugh, Esq. Middle Temple 

Hill, Joseph, Greenhill 

Hill, Daniel, junior, Pinner 

Hill, Daniel, senior, Pinner 

Hill, Richard, Allhallows chambers 

Hill, Christopher, 47 Aldgate High st. 

Hill, C. HW, Canonbury Tower, Canonbury 





Claremont terrace, 

















Hilleary, G, E. 5 Fenchurch bldgs, 
Hilliard, Geo, E, A, Cowley 
Hilliard, Wm. E. Cowley 

Hiuton, Archibald, Highbury barn 
Hitcheock, Rev, W. Hy. Harefield 
Hitcheock, Win. Hy. Haretield 
Hoare, Richd. Hampstead Heath 
Hoare, J. G. 11 Hampstead 
Hoare, Saml. Hampstead Heath 





Regent’s park 
Hoare, Samuel, Harrow 
Hodgson, James 8. 8 St. Helen’s pl, 


Hodges, Thos, Brooks, Edmonton 

Hodges, Capt. T. Clarendon road 

Hodgkinson, F. O, 54 Up. Seymour st. 

Hogarth, John Rayner, Heston 

Hogg, Wm. M. Col. Regent's barracks, 
Regent’s park 

Hoghton, Aubrey A. 7 Abbey road 

Holland, Wilmot, 45 Bread street 

Holland, Ht. John, Esq. King street 


Holden, Benjamin, 10 Old Quebec street 

Holden, Humphrey, Esq. 25 Oxford st. 

Holdsworth, John Easterbrooke, Esq. La 
Alpha place 

Hollis, Joseph, 6 Albion place 

Hollis, Francis J. Esq. 18 Stafford row 

Holmes, W. Esq. 199 High st. Shadwell 

Holt, H. Esq. John street, East India rd. 

Hone, Geo. Henry, Harefield 

Honyman, G. E. Esq. Inner Temple 

Hooper, James, Chiswell street 

Hope, Charles, 133 Fenchurch street 


Hopkins, William, Kensington 





Houghton, Joseph, 1 Winchester row 
Houghton, W. Esq. 4 Verulam buildings 
Hovel, Denis De Berdt, Esq. Clapton 
Howard, Thomas, 30 Nicholas lane 
Howes, William Henry, 26 Mincing lane 
Howell, Frederick, 16 Queenhithe 
Hubbard, John G. 24 Princes gate 
Hubbard, Rev. A. United University club 
Hudleston, John Nicole, 16 Cornwall pl. 
Islington 
Hudson, Capt. George, 64 Oxford terrace 
Hue, Dr. John, 8 Bedford square 


Humby, Chas. 117 Pall Mall 

Hunt, Saml. Harmondsworth 

Hunter, William, Hayes 

Hunter, John Ridley, 30 Moorgate street 
Hunter, William, 30 Moorgate street 
Huth, Louis, Esq. 26 Upper Harley st. 
Hyde, Henry, Esq. 6 Upper Montague st. 
Hyde, 0. Esq. 16 Furnival’s inn 

Irwin, James, Esq. 3 Mill street 

Jack, Charles, Esq. 27 Montague street 
Jackson, Hugh F. Up. ter. Hampstead 
Jackson, T. C, 8 Hamilton pl. New rd, 
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Jacob, William, 119 Cheapside 
ackson, William, 58 Leadenhall street 
Jaffray, Arthur W. E-q. Eaton square 
Jameson, Capt. R. O’Brien, llth Hus- 
sars, Hounslow 
James, Henry, Artillery place, City road 
James, Henry, Esq. 18 Bedford row 
Jarrat, John Fitzgerald, Esq. 3 Osborn 
street, Whitechapel 
Jay, Edward, 19 Gr Carter lane 
Jay, William C. 247 Regent street 
Jeaflreson, Henry, Finsbury square 
Jettery, Willm. 5 Foubert’s place 
Jenkins, Abel, 8 New inn 
Jenkins, Richard, 7 Devonshire place 
Jervis, John, Esq. Middle Temple 
Jervis, J. Jervis, Esq. 11 New square 
Jervis, Richard Hayter, 24 Dorset sq. 
Johrston, Col. Fredk, Al0 Albany 
Johnson, Hy. Chas. 6 Saville row 
Johnson, John Jas. Esq. Chester place 
Johnstone, Col. W. F. 23 South street 
John, William, 4 Whitehall 
Johnson, Murray Maxwell, Enfield 
Johnstone, Andrew, jun. Dowgate st. 
Johnston, Jolin E. Bridewell hospital 
Johnson, Il. R. V. Esq. | Stone buildings 
Johnson, Dr. George, 3 Woburn square 
Jones, Henry Derreche, 23 Soho square 
Jones, Henry, 33 Chester square 
Jones, J. Esq. Springfield Up. Clapton 
Jones, Uarvey B. Esq. 49 Montagu sq. 
Jordan, Henry Jacob, Esq. 38 Harley st. 
Jordan, Lewis, Esq. 6 Bedford square 
Jordan, Samuel, Stanwell 
Joyce, Theophilus L. 61 Moorgate street 
Karslake, Preston, Esq. 6 Queen’s sq. 
Kebbell, Thomas E. Esq. 6 South square 
Kebbell, Henry, Allhallows lane 
heen, Frederick, Hanworth 
Kekewich, A. Esq. 24 Lower Belgrave st. 
Kelk, John, Great Stanmore 
Kemp, John, Esq. 4 Stone buildings 
Kemble, I. Potter’s Bar, South Mims 
Kennard, T. William, 67 Up. Thames st, 
Kennard, Howard J. 67 Up. Thames st. 
Kenagh, Gen, 35 Albemarle street 
Kerr, Lord Fredk. H.° R.N. 14 Great 
George street 
Kerr, Archibald, 34 Great St. THelen’s 
Key, Charles Il. Esq. St. James’s street 
Keys, R. Esq. 156 High st. Shoreditch 
Kidd, Samuel, Isleworth 
Kidney, Joseph, Greenford 
Kilmorey, Earl, Grosvenor place 
King, Lieut.-Col, 24 Charles street 
King, Charles, North Lodge, Eutield 
King, Francis, Great Stanmore 
hindersley, B. 'T. Esq. 35 Harley street 
King, Sir Richd. D. Lt. 2 Chesterfield st. 
King, Andus, 8 Fenchurch street 
King, Fk. John, 158 Leadenhall street 
Kingsley, Joseph, 58 Fore street 
Kinsey, William, Hendon 
Kuapp, Charles, Esq. Middle Temple 
Knevett, George, Isleworth 
Knight, James John, 10 Greville place 
Knowles, J. ‘IT. Esq. 1 Raymond bidgs. 
Kolle, J. H. Avenue House, Tottenham 
Kolle, C. E. 65 Queen street, Cheapside 
La Croix, H, G. 177 Aldersgate street 
Laidlaw, Mr. William, Eaton square 
Lake, Peter, 9 Belinda cottages 
Lamb, Robert, Harefield 
Lambe, Ebenezer, Chelsea 
Lammin, W. 1. 5 John street, Adelphi 
Lambert, Thomas, Esq. 39 Russell sq. 
Landon, James, Hammersmith 
andon, William, Hammersmith 
an, John, Esq. Wenlock road, Iloxton 
angley, Col. George, 14 Gt. George st. 
angton, H. J. 230 Upper Thames street 
aneaster, C, W. Esq. 151 New Bond st. 
ane, William, Esq. 4 Bedford place 
ascelles, Edwin A. Esq. Belgrave square 
Latham, Edward, Esq. 17 Kent terrace 
Lattey, Dugald, Porchester terrace 
Lattey, Arthur P. Gloucester gardens 
Lawson, Robert, Esq. 38 Hatton garden 
Law, Philip, 53 High Street, Aldgate 
Lawes, John, Church st. Edgware rd. 
Lawrence, William, Ruislip 
Lawson, Welfred, Twickenham 
Lay, John Goodall, 3 Savage gardens 
Lay, John Watson, 3 Savage gardens 
Leach, Peter, 76 Cannon street 
Leith, Walter, Esq. 13 Bruton street 
Levett, Charles, Hendon 
Lewis, Mr. Bridport place, Hoxton 
Ley, Robert, 1 Little Carter lane 
Liddell, the Hon. and Rey. 36 Wilton 
crescent 
Lightfoot, Henry W. 1 Orsett place 
Lightfoot, Thomas, 10 Old Burlington st. 
Lindsay, Charles, 12 and 13 Air street 
Linklater, James Harvey, 17 Sise lane 
Llewellin, H. 5 St. George’s square, Re- 
gent’s park 
Lloyd, C. F. J. College crescent, Hamp- 
stead 
Lockner, Christopher P. 13 Gt. Carter In, 
Locke, Joseph, M.P. Chelsea 
Love, Martin, Stoke Newington 
Lovejoy, Samuel, Hendon 
Loyd, William Jones, Lothbury 
Loyd, Lewis, jun. Lothbury 
Lupton, John, 53 Bread street 
Lucas, Charles R. 8 New square 
Lysley, W. B. M. Esq. Inner Temple 
Maberley, W. L. Esq. 15 Manchester sq. 
Maberley, K. C, 154 Manchester square 
Maberley, W. R. Esq. 15a Manchester sq. 
Macdonald, W. Esq. 42 Weymouth st. 
Macdonald, Col. Hon, J. B. CS Albany 
MacDowell, Redmond C. Highgate 
Mackay, J. M. Tulse Hill, Norwood 
Mackenzie, Kenneth, Cullum street 
Mackrell, John, 34 Cannon street west 
Maclean, Alexander C. 63 Queen’s gds. 
Maclean, Capt. H. T. 63 Queen’s gds, 
Maclean, J. G. 130 Westbourne ter. 
Maddiford, Edward Russell, Staines 
Maddock, H. Spring gardens 
Maher, Daniel M. 2 Greek street 
Maitland, F. C. Esq. 14 Arlington street 
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Mann, T. Winchmore Hill, Edmonton 
Mann, Edward Henry, Isleworth 
Maple, John, Bedford Lodge, Hampstead 
Maples, Frederick, 6 Frederick's place 
March, Thomas C, St. James’s Palace 
Marchant, William, Ashford 
Margetson, Richard, 19 Colebrook row 
Clerkenwell : 
Marsh, James, 8 St. Helen's place 
Marshall, William G. Colney Hatch 
Marshall, G. 3 Cross lane, St. Mary-at-hill 
Martin, Alfred, 24 Rood lane 
Martin, W. H. Esq. 25 Edwards street 
Martelli, C. H. A, 35 Eastbourne ter, 
Martineau, William Henry, Esq. Goul- 
son street, Whitechapel 
Martyn, Col. Francis, 17 Charles street 









| Marriott, George, Great Chapel street 


Massey, A. 8. Oliver, Esq. Hill street 
Mason, W liam Ludlam, 5 Gresham st. 
Mason, William, Ruislip 
Master, George, Esq. Duke strect 
Masters, G. Long Iechington, Warwick 
Matthews, Joseph B. 77 Welbeck street 
Matthews, Robert Hughes, Esq. 37 Up- 
per George street, Bryanston sq. 
Matthews, Wilkinson, Esq. 8 Old sq. 
Matthews, Henry W. 27 Tekenhouse yd, 
Mathews, Joseph P. 29 Gerrard street 
Matthey, G. Esq. 78 and 79 ifatton edn, 
Matveieff, Constantine, 2 Adam’s court 
Mauson, E, 8 King st, St. James's sq. 
Maxse, Major H,. 49 Upper Grosvenor st, 
Maxwell, William, Esq. 1 Bell yard 
May, Thomas, 11 Warwick crescent 
Mayow, Lient.-Col. G. W. 15 Norris st, 
M‘Ewen, D. P. 85 Hamilton terrace 
M‘Ewin, W. Victoria hotel, Euston sq, 
M‘Farlane, Capt. J. W. Army and Navy 
club 
M‘Chilery, Henry, 29 Finsbury cireus 
M‘Menzies, Hugh H. 20 Priory read, 
Hampstead 
Melville, W. H. Esq. 16 Bolton street 
Mercer, Robert W. West Drayton 
Meredith, T. 145 Tottenham Court road 
Meredith, Charles, Esq. 8 New square 
Merry, Daniel W. Twickenham 
Merryweather, James, Norwood 
Meryon, Lewis H, 3 8t. Mary Axe 
Meyer, James, Forty Hall, Euticld 
Meyrick, Mr. E. 5. Queen street 
Meyrick, Colonel, 30 Curzon street 
Michell, J. B. Esq. Clifford’s inn 
Mildmay, I. B. 8 Bishopsgate st. within 
Miller, O. B. Hampton 
Miller, Samucl 8, Oak House, Enfield 
Mill, James, Great Stanmore 
Mills, Charles, Hillingdon 
Mills, Edward William, Lombard street 
Mills, George, Ealing 
Minasi, Constantine, 15 Cambridge st. 
Mist, Mr. Samuel, 16 Belgrave terrace 
Mitford, R. H. Haverstock pl. Hampsid. 
Mitchell, W. Enfield Highway, Enfield 
Mitchell, John, Fulham 
Montefiore, Joseph Mayer, New 
St. Swithin’s lane 
Montgomery, Jas. Hillingdon 
Moody, William, Esq. Inner ‘Temple 
Moon, Henry, 7 Paternoster row 
Moore, George, | Crown court 
Morant, G. J. ‘*Golder’s Green,” Hendon 
Morgan, Edward, Haretield 
Morgan, Hy. Charles, Harefield 
Morgan, Richd, Warton, Twickenham 
Morgan, Charles, 81 Cannon street west 
Morgan, George, Brook’s wharf lane 
Morgan, E. 8 ‘Trafalgar pl. Kentish Town 
Morris, William, 1 Threadneedle street 
Morris, Charles, Esq. 45 South street 
Morris, Chas, James, Edmonton 
Morton, J.G. Esq. Pembury rd, Hackney 
Moss, John, 55 Clifton gardens 
Mostyn, Wilm. 3 Burlington gardens 
Mount, C. E. Barracks, Regent's park 
Mowbray, Major FE. 14 Great George st. 
Mowbray, Wm. H. 14 Great George st. 
Moxon, William, Esq. 7 Stone buildings 
Munro, Sir Thomas, Bt. 17 South street 
Munster, Henry, Esq. Inner Temple 
Murray, Thos. jun. Uxbridge 
Murr ¥, James, Downing street 
Murray, George, 9 Cleveland square 
Murrell, Mr. G. 103 High st. Whitechpl. 
Murrough, John Patrick, 5 New inn 
Marton, Alfred Charles, 25 Bucklesbury 
Napier, Geo. Thos. Conolly, Junior Uni- 
ted Service club 
Neal, W. Esq. Brook street, Up. Clapton 
Neagley, John, 150 Leadenhall street 
Needham, Wm, M, 41 Gloucester square 
Needham, Fred, M. 41 Gloucester square 
Needham, John, 41 Gloucester square 
Nepean, E. Colville, Esq. 21 Bolton st. 
Netherwood, Capt. Wm, Baynes, Great 
Western hotel 
Nevill, Alfred, 124 Wood street 
Nevill, Reginald H. Esq. Up. Grosvnr. st. 
Newman, Charles, Harlington. 
Newman, Matthew, Hayes 
Newham, Captn. 170 New Bond street 
Newton, Augustus, Esq. 58 Curzon street 
Newman, James, 24 Soho square 
Newton, J. 136 Tottenham Court road 
Newall, W. J. 3 Crown ct. Philpot In, 
Nicoll, Donald, Esq. U4 Park lane 
Nicholson, Richd, Old Palace yard 
Nichol, H. Kensington 
Nicholay, John A. Esq, 82 Oxford st. 
Nicholas, George, Abchurch lane 
Norman, Henry, Lothbury : 
Norman, Henry, Esq. 11 Henrietta st. 
Northern, Abraham, Stock Exchange 
Norton, Daniel, 62 Old Broad street 
Norton, Daniel, Uxbridge 
North, J. N. 0. Acton 
Noverre, Arthur, Great Stanmore 
Noyes, Thomas H. Esq. 32 Dover street 
Nutman, John, Northolt 
Oakley, John, 60 Doughty street _ 
Oakley, W. Esq. 72 High st. W hitechpl. 
Obert, Mare, Esq. 40 Weymouth street 
Oddie, John, Esq. 65 Portland place 
Oddie, Edward, Esq. 65 Portland Place 


out, 
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Oldershaw, R. P. Esq. 74 Warw ick sq. 
Oldfield, Charles, 19 Tavistock square 
Orde, James H. Esq. 67 Chester aque 
Osgood, G. 24 Oakley villas, Hampstea 
Ottley, Capt. Edw -“ san.5 — 
Itter, Charles, Esq. Lincoin's my 
coon, John F. Ridgway Oaks, Enficld 
Owen, David nny’ © —— street 
hn, Esq. Regent stree! 
a Chas. Henry, 13 Watling street 
Paice, Mr. Wm. 19 Maddox street 
Painter, James, 8 Hamilton terrace 
Palmer, James, 79 Upper Thames street 
Palmer, Richard Stuart, F ulham 
’ Wm. Walker, Enfield Highway, 


Francis, Finchley road, St. 
John’s Wood — ae 
Parrot, George, Esq. 1 Cav endish square 
Parrett, Mr. John, Upper Grosvenor st. 
Parke, Charles, Esq. 24 Old square 
Partridge, John, Hale, Hendon 
Partridge, John F. 21 T hogmorton street 
Park, Alexander A. Esq. 35 Wimpole st. 
Pardy, George, 2 Great St. Helen's 
Parker, Thomas, Esq. Grosvenor street 
Parker, Capt. R. Barracks, Regent's pk. 
Paris, Charles Snell, 10 St. James's street 
Parkinson, J. 1 King st. St. James's sq. 
Paterson, William B. 4 New Bridge st. 
Payton, A. W. Capt. Regent’s barracks, 
nt’s 
eau Michael, Redecross street 
Pearson, John, 12 St. James’s place 
Peacock, Robt. Wm. 8 Stanhope street 
Peacock, Mark B. Highgate 
Peacock, Francis, Reform club 
Pearce, John, Porchester ter. Bayswater 
Pechell, Augustus, 46 Duke street 
Perkins, Algernon, Hanworth 
Pelby, Albert, 1 Winchester buildings 
Pemberton, Henry Leigh, Sittingbourne 
Pemeller, Thomas, 20 Hemingford road 
Pepler, Joseph, 3 Suffolk street 
Percevall, Capt. Phillip, 2 Dean street 
Percival, Charles S$. 24 Old square 
Perry, Omega, 37 Walbrook 
Perrier, Join, the Admiralty 
Phelps, Samuel, 8 Canonbury square 
Phelps, W. 6 Carlton hill, St. Joun’s Wd. 
Phelp, William E. Esq. Bryanstone st. 
Phelps, E. Esq. 16 St. James's square 
Philips, Henry, 41 Middlesex street 
Pickering, O. P. Esq. 6 Stone buildings 
Pickering, John, 14 Chatham Place 
Pickering, Willm, 14 Chatham place 
Pickford, Thomas, Mark lane 
Pierce, Capt. F. 5 Wells st. Jermyn st. 
Piercy, Joseph, 30 High rew 
Pimm, Henry Mallery, 77 Cheapside 
Pinkerton, George, 26 Great St. Helen's 
Pinnock, George W. 32 Ludgate hill 
Pinckard, Geo. Henry, 13 St. James's sq. 
Pittway, William, Esq. 9 King street 
Pitt, E. Esq. 2 Eaton terrace, St. John's 
Wood 
Pitt, Mr. William, 31 Stanley street 
Pixley, Robert Ellis, Stock Exchange 
Plowes, William, 64 Old Broad street 
Plucknett, George, East End, Finchley 
Plumer, Hall, Little Stanmore 
Pollard, G. O. 5 Gloucester ter. north 
Pollock, Arthur Julius, Bedfont 
Pollock, Edward James, Bedfont 
Ponsonby, the Hon. 8. 3 Mount street 
Porthouse, Thomas, 16 Northampton sq. 
Clerkenwell 
Porter, Richard, 47 Wood street 
Postans, R. B. Esq. 12 South square 
Pott, James Henry, Stanwell 
Pott, John, Stanwell 
Potter, Samuel, jun. 36 King street 
Pouncey, Gilbert, East End, Finchley 
Powell, Frederick, 28 Fenchurch street 
Powell, Joseph T. 28 Fenchurch street 
Powell, George, 8 Beaufort buildings 
Powell, John, 6 Wellineton terrace 
Poynder, William H. Esq. 5 Wigmore st. 
Praed, Buckley J. M. 189 Fleet street 
Praed, Herbert B. P. 189 Fleet street 
Pratt, Matthew, 4 Great St. Helen’s 
Pratt, Richard, Twickenham 
Prescott, Major-Gen. New Bond street 
Prescott, George E. 71 Pall Mall 
Pritchett, Robert T. 86 St. James’s st. 
Price, Thomas, 5 Mincing lane 
Price, George William, 57 Mark lane 
Prime, Arthur, Esq. 14 Dover street 
Pryor, R. Esq. 7 Old square 
Pudney, George Henry, Sunbury 
Pulham, 8. 48 High St. Camden Town 
Putnam, J. M. Esq. Inner Temple 
Radcliffe, William, 105 Pentonville road 
Ramskill, Jabez Spence, 5 St. Helen's pl. 
Randell, James, 16 Queenhithe 
Randell, William, 16 Queenhithe 
Read, John, Dugdale Hill, South Mims 
Reeve, Philip, Esq. 4 Lincoln's inn 
Rees, George, 18 Great Russell strect 
Reece, Richard, 21 Durham terrace 
Reeves, John R. 11 King’s Arms yard 
Renshaw, Thomas C.47 Hamilton 
Reynolds, J. Harrow Weald, Harrow 
Reynolds, Major John, 2 Clifton place 
Reynolds, John, Lower road 
Reynolds, Joseph J. Royal Exchange 
Rice, Edmund, 74 George st. Portman sq. 
Rickards, 8. Acton 
Riches, Mark, Lothbury 
Richardson, Edward, 15 Giltspur street 
Richard, John E. St. Martin’s lane 
Richards, Oliver, 16 Warwick street 
Ridgway, James L. 169 Piccadilly 
Riddell, F. H. Esq. 23 Old square 
Ridley, G. Esq. 2 Charles st. Berkeley sq. 
Ridgway, R. B. Esq. 6 Hanover square 
Rigg, Jonathan, 17 Mark lane 
Rigg, Richard, 77 Wood street 
Rixon, Augustus W. 38 Cannon street 
Roberts, William, jun. Northolt 
Roberts, Richard, 30 King William st. 
Robinson, John W. 32 Seething lane 
Robinson, H. G. Esq. 6 Half Moon st. 
Rodney, Lord, 46 Lincoln's inn fields 
Rogers, Mr. G. 24 St. George's place 
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| Sladen, Henry, “* North Lodge,” 








Rogers, A. C. Esq. 16 Hanover square 
Rogers, Major H, Army and Navy club 


| Rogers, John Charles, Atheneum club 


Rolland, Augustus, Esq. 13 Bentinck st. 

Romilly, Charles, Esq. 29 Wilton cres, 

Roots, George, Esq. Inner Temple 

Rose, William Anderson, Queenhithe 

Rothschiid, Sir Anthony, Bart. New ct. 
St. Swithin’s 

Rough, Capt. William Henry, Sandown 
Lodge, Brixton 

Roweliffe, Henry, Esq. 1 Old square 

Rowcliffe, E. L. Esq. 1 Bedford row 

Rowcliffe, W. Esq. | Bedford row 

Rudd, H. Palmer's Green, Edmonton 

Russell, H, Esq. Lincoln’s inn 

Rust, William, 69 Euston Square lane 

Russell, Lord John, Chesham place 

Rutter, Richard, 25Cloudesly terrace 

Rutter, Charles, Hillingdon 

Ryder, W. D. Esq. New Bond street 

Salter, Edward, hensirgton 

Salkeld, Joseph, 14 Upper Woburn place 

Salvin, Osbert, Finchley 

Samuel, George, Esq. 29 Park crescent 

Sands, Capt. H. 12 Sussex gardens 

Sandys, 8. 4 Francis ter. Kentish Town 

Sandland, Robert, 55 Regent street 

Sargent, Thomas, Porchester ter. north 

Sawyer, John, Isleworth 

Sawyer, Rowe, Hampton 

Sayer, Mr. M, 23 Pittield street, Hoxton 

Scott, William, Finchley 

Scott, Septimus, Fulham 

Scott, C. F. 7 Kensington garden ter. 

Scott, Hubert, 16 Throgmorton street 

Scott, W. L.3 Nun court, Aldermanbury 

Scott, Sir Claude E. Bruton street 

Scotland, C. H. Esq. Middle Temple 

Selwood, Mr. H. 49 Upper Grosvenor st. 

Serocold, C. Esq. Liquorpond street 

Sewell, Isaac, Esq. Wanstead, Essex 

Sewell, Henry, Esq. Wanstead, Essex 

Shackle, Thomas, Hayes 

Sharp, Capt. W. J. 18 Upper Seymour st. 

Sherborn, Francis, jun. Bedford 

Sherborn, William, Bedfont 

Sich, Arthur John, Chiswick 

Sich, William Thrale, Chiswick 

Simpson, Wilfred H. 21 Gloucester pl. 

Simpson, W. Ravenfield House, Harrow 

Simpson, Jas. Tennant, 62 Moorgate st. 

Simpson, John, Esq. 10 Henrietta street 

Skerrin, Walker, 5 Southwick place 

Skingley, George D. St. James’s square 

Skinner, Charles B. 3 Lombard street 

Skirth, Richard, Esq. Mount street 

Slate, David, Chiswell street 

Sladen, Douglas B. Westbourne pk. ter. 

Little 
Stanmore 

Slade, William H. Esq. 25 Chapel street, 
Belgrave square 

Smart, N. R. Bridgen Hall, Enfield 

Smee, Sylvanus, Pavement, Finsbury 

Smee, William Alfred, Little Moortields 

Smith, Sebastian, 20 Queen street 

Smith, William, 3 Ludgate street 

Smith, Arthur, "pper Thames street 

Smith, Henry H. 133 Fenchurch street 

Smith, Edwin, Huxley Farm, Edmonton 

Smith, B. F. Norfolk Lodge, South Mims 

Smith, T. New road, South Mims 

Smith, Bright, Hendon 

Smith, Eric C. Esq. 46 Wilton crescent 

Smith, C. E. Esq. 84 Eccleston square 

Smith, George, Esq. 57 Conduit street 

Smith, W. J. B. Esq. Middle Temple 

Smith, Charles, Esq. 123 High Holborn 

Smith, E. H. Esq. Clement's inn 

Smith, Thomas, Kenton, Harrow 

Smith, C. G. Spring street, Hyde park 

Smith, Jasper, Esq. 3a Abbey street, 
Bethnal green 

Smith, James, Hammersmith 

Smith, Thomas Mosdell, Kensington 

Smithes, Henry, 60 Mark iane 

Smithes, John Tatham, 60 Mark lane 

Smyth, Col. Henry, 14 Eaton square 

Snewing, Charles, Esq. 56 Russell sq. 

Snook, Thomas E. Esq. Regent's dock, 
Millwall 

Soames, Daniel W. Pinner 

Sole, Wiltiam C. 68 Aldermanbury 

Somerville, 8. B. 13 Porchester square 











Sonnes, E. K. Esq. 2 Tyndal pl. Islington | 


South, Thomas, Sunbury 

Sotheby, C. W. H. Esq. 170 New Bond st. 
Southee, Robert, Esq. 16 Ely place 
Southee, Vernon, Esq. 16 Ely place 
Southey, Philip, Cambridge terrace 
Sparling, John A. 75 Coleman street 
Speller, Alfred F. 9 Charles street, Soho 
Spicer, William, Hammersmith 
Spofforth, Markham, 61 Jermyn street 
Squire, Peter, Terrace, Hampstead 
Stapleton, Major, 8 St. Martin’s place 
Stagg, George, 3 Leicester square 
Stacpoole, F. A 7 Wells st. Jermyn st, 
Stanley, John, Edmonton 

Stent, George, Stanwell 

Steele, Adam Rivers, Willesden 

Stevens, Henry, Uxbridge 

Stephens, W. B. Royal Exchange 
Stephens, John P. Hadley 

Stephenson, A. R, Esq. Inner Temple 
Stead, F. Esq. 26 Upper Montagu street 
Stewart, C. E. Euston station, Euston sq. 
Still, Charles, 1 Alfred pl. Islington 
Stout, James, Ealing 

Stone, E. Camden hill, Kensington 
Stone, Thomas A. Esq. 16 Curzon street 
Stone, William, Esq. 16 Curzon street 
Stone, Edward, Esq. 33 Crawford st, 
Stonehill, William, Great Stanmore 
Strange, Samuel, 65 Houndsditch 

Stuart, Sir John, Lincoln’s inn 

Stuart, John, Esq. Lincoln’s inn 

Stuart, Dugald, Esq. Lincoln's inn 
Stuart, Charles P. Esq. 18 Hill street 
Stubbs, M. Esq. 12 Queen st. Mayfair 
Sturgis, Samuel, 113 Westbourne ter. 
Symes, James, 44 Fish street hill 
Swanzey, Andrew, 38 Cannon street 
Talbot, Arthur, Esq. 22 Down street 











Tanqueray, Jobn 8. Brent st. Hendon 
Tapling, Thomas, 10) Wood st. 
Tardrew, Thomas, Esq. Knightsbridge 
Taylor, Rev. M. 42 Craven Hill gardens 
Taylor, F. IH. Esq. 2 Verulam buildings 
Taylor, H. Holloway road, Islington 
Taylor, Frederick J. Tavistock hotel 
Taylor, Richard, Bedfont 
Taylor, William, Heston 
Teesdale, J. M. 33 Fenchurch street 
Temple, John C. Sudbury, Harrow 
Thatcher, Charles F. 2 Park place 
Thicke, C. J. 117 New Bridge street 
Thistlethwayte, A. F. Esq. 15 Grosvenor 
square 
Thomas, Charles, 83 Jermyn street 
Thomas, Caarles H. Parliament street 
Thompson, Edward, Salter’s hall 
Thornton, Themas, Old Swan wharf 
Thompson, If. 15 Upper North place, 
Gray’s inn road 
Thompson, John, Kentish Town wharf 
Thomson, David, Esq. 24 Avenue road 
Thornton, J. Beaver Hall, Edmonton 
Thompson, James, Colney Hatch 
Thompson, Captain, Uxbridge 
Thompson, A. J. Esq. 170 New Bond st. 
Thurogood, W. 22 Sussex st. T.C.R. 
Tillyer, Richard B. Harmondsworth 
Tillyer, George, jun, Feltham 
Tinkler, William A. 14 Jermyn street 
Tindale, C. J. 4 Clement's lane 
Tobin, William J. 14 St. James’s square 
Toby, Henry, Chelsea 
Tollemache, William J. F. 27 Duke st, 
Tomes, John, Esq. 37 Cavendish sq. 
Tomlins, George, Throgmorton street 
Torrens, Captain, 14 Norfolk street 
Townend, Thomas, 16 Lime street 
Towgood, Henry, Esq. 35 Woburn sq. 
Townley, Rev. William G, United Uni- 
versity club 
Trilleo, Thomas, Hammersmith 
Trist, George, 62 Vid Broad street 
Trotter, Frederick, 13 Connaught place 
Tubbs, Charles, 16 Pall Mall 
Tucker, John, Esq. 2 Verulam bldgs. 
Tudor, Henry, 46 Westbourne terrace 
Tuke, William, 29 Westbourne terrace 
Tull, Henry, 16 Cork strect 
Tullett, F. 1 Norfolk place, Lower road 
Turner, Thomas, South Mims 
Turner, Nathan, London wall 
Turner, William, 2 Carthusian street, 
St. Luke 
Twentyman, Richard, 77 Wood street 
Tyler, E. F. Esq. 7 Queen Anne street 
Tyrell, the Rev. C. 94 New Bond street 
Uffington, Viscount, Charles street 
Urwick, Richard, 11 Foster lane 
Vale, John, 31 Carlton villas 
Vansittart, W. Esq. M.P. St. James's st. 
Vardon, Arthur, 10 Craven Hill gardens 
Vardon, John, Esq. 31 Great Portland st, 
Vardon, Capt. F. D. 15 Dorset square 
Venables, C, Esq. 103 High st. Whtchpl. 
Venables, John, High street, Aldgate 
Venables, J. Henry, 17 Cambridge sq. 
Vialls, Charles M. Esq. 59 Chester sq. 
Viears, E. High Stones, South Mims 
Vincent, Henry Davis, Stock Exchange 
Vivian, Hon. H. C. Foreign Office 
Voules, Charles Henry, 16 Gresham st. 
Voules, Henry Edmund, 16 Gresham st. 
Waddilove, Dr. Alfred, Kensington 
Waddilove, Cyrus, Esq. 17 Gloucester pl. 
Waddilove, E. jun. 17 Gloucester place 
Wadham, Wm. Esq. 12 Park lane 
Waddilove, Edward, 17 Gloucester pl. 
Wagstaff, James, Highbury lodge 
Waghorn, Samuel, White W 
Wainright, Chas. Robinsor 
Wakley, Jas. G. M.D, 423 St 
Wakley, H. M. 5 Mitre court chambers 
Waller, Horace, 32 Cambridge square 
Walker, Lawrence, Esq. 47 Welbeck st. 
Walker, C. H. Esq. Fore st. Limehouse 
Walker, John, Esq. Fore st. Limehouse 
Walker, Ernest, Chase Cottage, Enfield 
Walker, N. Esq. Pittield st. Hoxton 
Walker, John B. 8 Hamilton place 
Walker, William, 83 Edeware road 
Wall, James Charles, 103 St. John st. 
Walford, Robt. Crook, Hillingdon 











| Wallop, Barton I’. Esq. 13 Beaumont st, 


Walmsley, Sir J. 101 Westbourne ter. 
Ward, J, Esq. 112 St. George’s-in-the- 


Warren, Algernon, Twickenham 
Warren, J. 9 Grove rd. St. John’s Wood 
Warton, Robert, East End, Finchley 
Watson, Col. 14 Great Cumberland pl. 
Watson, Wm. Farnell, Isleworth 
Watson, Dr. T. M.D. 16 Henrietta st. 
Watson, I, Esq. 9 Chatham pl. Hackney 
Watson, Arthur T. Exq. 16 Henrietta st, 
Wat-on, Horace, Whitehall place 
Watts, William, Esq. 28 Davies street 
Watts, William M. Whitecross street 
Watts, William, Kensington 
Watney, James, 10 Oxford square 
Watkins, T. Esq. Clement's inn 
Wavell, Gen. A. Kensington 
Weatherby, W. H. 1 Royal 
buildings 
Webb, Henry, Esq. Clement's inn 
Webb, Frank, Broad Sanctuary 
Webb, Charles, 37 King William strect 
Webber, A. Exq. 16 Nottingham place 
Weekly, Richard, Harmondsworth 
Wells, Alzernon, 13 St. Swithin’s lane 
Wells, William, Hammersmith 
Wensleydale, Lord, Park street 
West, Willm. Thornton, Old Swan wharf 
West, G. T. 31 Harrington square 
West, W. Esq. Dunspring Farm, Essex 
West, Charles Cradock, Upper Holloway 
Westbrook, Edward, Heston 


Exchange 


| Weston, Edwd. Hornsey 


Whitfield, Col. H. W. 34 Craven street 

Whitnall, W. B. Whitehall 

Whitehorne, J. C. 30 Queen’s road, Re- 
gent’s park 

Whissin, Nath]. 32 Judd place, New rd. 

White, Thomas J. Esq. 11 Bedford row 








White, T. G. Esq. Grove rd. Stepney 
Wigram, Arthur J, Esq. 68 Portland pl. 
Wigram, Loftus T. Esq. 4 Stone bldgs. 
Wigram, R. Esq. Blackwall yard, Poplar 
Wigram, Spencer R. 27 Bryanstone sq. 
Wigan, Edward, 17 Highbury terrace 
Wigan, Henry, 17 Highbury terrace 
Williams, Robert Wynne, Princes street 
William, Jno. Esq. jun. Stock Exchange 
Williams, Thomas, Laleham 

Williams, William, Chelsea 

Williams, Edwd. Jones, Enfield 
Williamson, Edward, Esq. 9 Red Lion sq. 
Williamson, Friend, Chelsea , 
Wilde, George, Esq. 9 New square 
Wilkinson, John, Esq. 5 Raymond bldgs. 
Wilde, Richd. W. Harmondsworth 
Willet, Edmund Sparshall, Isleworth 
Wild, William, Martin's lane 

Wilde, Charles Morris, 21 College hill 
Wilson, Charles, 157 Leadenhall street 
Wilkinson, William, 32 Seething lane 
Wilson, 8. Esq. Stamford hill, Hackney 
Wilkinson, A, 16 Leinster terrace 
Willan, Leonard, Tottenham Hall 
Wilshen, Henry, Great Stanmore 
Willis, Frederick, 85 St. James’s street 
Wimbush, Barnes, Finchley 

Wimbush, Henry, Esq. Halkin street 
Wing, Thomas W. Esq. 83 Piccadilly 
Wisden, John, 2 New Coventry street 
Wise, Jno. jun, “* Child’s Hill,” Hendon 
Withall, W. Il. Parliament street 
Wolston, Augustus, Esq. 8 Furnival’s inn 
Wood, C. 51 Westbourne Park villas 
Wood, Thomas P. 16 Leinster terrace 
Wood, Arthur, Hammersmith 

Wood, George, Ealing 

Wood, Thomas, 24 Milk street 

Wood, Fredk, West Smithfield 

Wood, Joseph Carter, Victoria street 
Wood, J. Victoria street 

Wood, Nicholas, jun. 14St. James's pl. 
Wood, Thomas, Craven street 


| Wood, Col. Thomas, Littleton 


Woodward, John, Laleham 

Woolbert, Frederick, Esq. 17 Lincoln's 
inn fields 

Wools, John A. Uxbridge 

Woodham, James, 12 St. Michael's alley 

Woodley, John, 7 Crutchedfriars 

Woodman, Veere, jun, Great Stanmore 

Wormald, John, | Fleet street 

Wormald, John, Highbury, Islington 

Worsley, Arthur, Horingham 

Wright, M. Lawrence, Esq, 2 South sq. 

Wright, Thomas C, Esq. 5 Old square 

Wright, James, 23 Silver street 


| Wright, Simeon, Acton 


| Young, F. 


Wrottesley, Hon. E. B. 5 Pall Mall east 
Wyld, R. Council Office, Whitehall 
Wyld, Major General, Kensington 
ylde, William H. Chiswick 
Wyman, Edwd, J, Enfield Wash, Enfield 
Wynne, Llewelyn, 10 Cunningham place 
Yates, John, Gresham street 
Yates, Edward, 30 Compton ter, Islington 
Yorke, the Hon. Eliot, 124 Park street, 
Grosvenor square 
Young, Thomas, 156 Regent street 
Young, Alexander J. 3 Bartholomew In. 
3 White Lion court, Cornhill 





| LIST of PERSONS being assessed ser- 


vants for whom GAME CERTIFI- 
CATES are taken out at 1/. 7s. 6d. 
each, including the additional duty of 
10 per cent under the Act of 3 Vict. 
cap. 17, (Schedules A and B.) 


Silling, William, Henden, Kent—by Ro- 
bert John Clarke, 4 Brabant court 
Forsdike, Benjamin, Langleybury, Hert- 
ford—by William J, Loyd, Lothbury 
Hopkinson, Geo, South Mims—by Lord 
Viscount Enfield, Wrotham Park, 
for manor of Wrotham Park 
Killett, Thos. South Mims—by Stanley 
. Percival, Esq. Bridgefoot, for the 
manor of Bridgefoot 
M‘Pherson, Peter, Advie, Ballindalloe, 
Morayshire—by Robert Wynne Wil- 
liams. Princes street 
Pateman, Samuel, Ealing—by Henry de 
Bruno Austin, Esq. of Ealing, for 
Perry Vale and Greenford 
Robins, Thomas, Enfield—by Edward J, 
Williams, Esq. Enfield, for Beech 
Ifill, and St. Peter's Nast Hyde farms, 
St. Alban’s, Herts 
Thompson, Donald, Ardock, Perthshire 
—by Sebastian Smith, 20 Queen st. 
LIST OF PERSONS LICENSED TO 
DEAL IN GAME, 
Adama, Lewis, 30 Elizabeth street 
Allwright, William, 56 Rathbone place 
Andrews, William, Harrow on the Hill 
Ames, George, 2 Blenheim terrace 
Artis, Charles Dillon, 16 Motcomb st. 
Bainbridge, Mary, Uxbridge 
Baily, John, 113 Mount street 
Beard, William, 146 High st. Camden tn, 
Bedford, John, 61 Newgate market 
Berry, William, 32 King st. Portman sq. 
Bevan, Thomas, 3 White Rose court 
Bowen, Henry, 66 George st. Portman sq. 
Bowron, John, 3 Newcastle place 
Britten, George, 27 Boundary road 
Brooke, H. Dyson, Leadenhall market 
Broome, Francis, 10 Newgate street 
Burgess, Stephen W. 30 Up. George st. 
Byrne, H. 14 Rufford’s row, Islington 
Caister, Francis, Chelsea 
Carr, Benjamin, Bull Head passage 
Clarke, M, R.7 Spring street 
Clark, Mrs. P. 74 High st. Marylebone 
Clarke, G. 50 Albany st. Regent's park 
Clisby, John, 2 Brecknock place 


| Cocks, James, Kensington 


Colebrook, John, 3 Queen's terrace 
Cowper, Frederick, 16 Portman place 
Darrington, Samuel, 67 Newgate market 
Davis, James, 15 Skinner's place 

Davies, Robert Henry, Kensington 
Dean, Frederick, 32 Newgate street 
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East, James, 59 Newgate market 
Edmonds, Mary, Leadenhall market 
Ellis, John E. 9 New street, Dorset sq. 
Evans, Joseph, and Teal, T. Kensington 
Evans, L. Kensington 

Eustace, Edwin Farmer, 22 Newgate st. 
Fenn, George, 27 Frith street 

Fisher, John, Duke street, St. James’s 
Fisher, G. 92 High street, Camden Town 
Foot, James, Twickenham 

Frank, John, Ship Tavern passage 
Fricker, Thomas, Leadenhall market 
Fuller, Mary Ann, 64 Newgate market 
Furnell, Charles, 3 Oxford market 
Garner, Thomas Betts, Chelsea 

Gill, William, Leadenhall market 
Green, Mary, 1 Portman street 
Guanston, Daniel, 83 Connaught terrace 





Gunston, Thomas, 84 Frederick place, | 


La street, Islington 
Hall, William, 9 Conduit street west 
Hall, Charles, Hampton Wick 
Hamilton, John, 27 Montagu street 
Harris, Henry, 49 Duke street 
Harris, Berryman, Church st, Hackney 
Hill, John, Hungerford market 

ird, William, 69 Fore street 
Hiscocks, H. 11 New Church st. west 
Hogg, William, High st. Hampstead 
Holine, Benjamin, 8 London street 


Horne, Christopher, Leadenhall market 

Hudson, J. 5 High street, Clerkenwell 

Hull, Charles, Kensington 

Hunt, Thomas, 2 Grafton street 

Hunter, Maria, Ship Tavern passage 

Jackson, William, 16 Warwick street 

Jackson, Edward, 60 Newgate street 

Jennings, James, and John Fyvie, 23 
Newgate street 

Jones, T. 30 Silver street, St. James's 

Joshua, John, 13 Copthall court 

Kelly, James, and Gare, George, 3 Fins- 
bury place, St. Luke 

Lack, William, Leadenhall market 

Lambell, John, 119 Fore street 

Langdon, Charles, 6 Portland place, St. 
John’s Wood 

Limebeer, J. 108 Albany st. Regent’s pk. 

Lofting, Henry, Kensington 

May, William, Kensington 

Moody, Charles, 88 Goswell rd. St. Luke 

Norman, J. 93 Bishopsgate st. without 

Parsons, Mrs. Ann, 49 South Audley st. 

Peake, T. 57 and 58 Newgate market 

Pigott, Ann, 63 Newgate street 

Pratt, Joseph, 5 Wellington terrace 

Putnam, Frederick, 3 Market street 


| Rice, Brothers, 81 Goswell rd. St. Luke 


Ridge, J. 3 Holloway terraee, Islington 
Savage, W. jun. Harrow on the Hill 


Seales, Martha, 43 Haymarket 

Speed, James, New st. Covent garden 

Sprigens, G. T. Leadenhall market 

Stapleton, William, Staines 

Stradley, B. Ship Tavern passage 

Taylor, William and J. E, 35 Little Pul- 
teney street 

Taylor, John, Tyler’s ct. Regent street 

Todd, John, Kensington 

Tucker, William, 287 Strand 

Wallis, Mrs. Mary, Swallow place 

Weatherley, Edward, 30 Newgate st. 

Westmoreland, J. 34 Little Newport st. 

Whitehouse, John, Church st. Hackney 

Wilson, Thomas B. Kensington 

Wilkins, John, Elizabeth street 

Woodard, Thomas, 2 Spring street 

Woolcott, Isaac, 30 Little Newport st. 
Made up to September 12, 1857. 


By order of the Board, 
T. KEOGH, Secretary. 
Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House. 
PENALTIES. 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
hereby give notice, that every person 
taking, killing, or pursuing game, with- 
out first obtaining a certificate, incurs a 











surcharged in double the am 
— 7 ount of the 
Any person in pursuit of 
— on being duly required to" om 
duce his certificate, or to permit the same 
to be read, or a ange Gaveet to be taken 
ou = dec — true name and 
place of residence, » in 
of 207. oe 
Gamekeepers are desired to tak, i 
that a certificate at the rate of Ul tna. 
will not authorize any person to kill game 
beyond the limits of the manor for which 
he is deputed ; and in order that a certifi- 
cate at such a rate of duty may protect a 
gamekeeper, it is requisite, not only that 
he should be deputed by some lord or 
lady of a manor or reputed manor, but 
also that such deputation should be 
registered with the Clerk of the Peace 
ot the gamekeeper will be liable to be sure 
charged in double the duty of 41. 0s. 10d 
and also to be pr i by any . 
informer, for the penalty of 20/: 


N. B.—It is the intention of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue to publish 
in a separate list the names and residen- 
ces of all persons surcharged in double 





| penalty of 207. and is also liable to be | duty for sporting without certificates. 
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CHESTER of the PRIZE WORKS of the Students of 
ALL the Schools of Art of the United Kingdom. Prepara- 
tory to the first distribution of the National Medals for Suc - 
cess in Art, which will take place at the Town Hall on the 
9th instant, by the Right Honourable the Ear! Granvitce, 
K.G. Lord-President of the Council, and the Right Hon. W. 
Cowrtnr, M.P. Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, a Free Exhibition of the Prize Works of the 
Students will be opened on Thursday the 8th, Friday the 
9th, and Saturday the l0th October, at the School of Art, 
Bond Street, Mosley Street, from 10 to 4 in the Morning, 
and from 6 till 10 in the Evening. Admission Free. 

(Signed) EDMUND POTTER, 
Chairman of the School of Art. 
School of Art, Manchester, Ist October 1857. 


(HONTRACT FOR CANDLES, 


Department of the Comptroller for Victualling 
and Transport Services, Somerset House, 
15th September 1857. 

The Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, do hereby give Notice, thaton Tuvurspay, the 8th 
Ocroser wext, at Half-past One o'clock, they will be ready 
to treat with such persons as may be willing to Contract for 
supplying and delivering into the Royal Marine Barracks at 
GOSPORT, all such quantities of 

TALLOW CANDLES 
as shall from time to time be demanded under a Contract for 
Twelve Months certain, and further until the expiration of 
Three Months’ warning. 

The Conditions of the Revised Contract, to which par- 
ticular attention is called, may be seen at the said Office, 
and, together with Samples, at the Office of the Barrack 
Master. No tender will be received after half-past one o'clock 
on the day of treaty, nor any noticed unless made on the 
printed form provided for the purpose ; but it will not be 
necessary that the party tendering, or an agent appointed 
by him, should attend at this Office, as the result of the 
offer received from each person will be communicated to 
him and his proposed surety in writing. 

Every tender must be delivered at the above Office, and 
signed by a responsible person, engaging to become bound 
with the person tendering in the Sum of 100/. for the due per- 
formance of the contract. 








> + . A Ad 
NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP- 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 

tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures 


favouiable impressions, while their preservation is of 
the utmost importance to every individual, both as regards 
the general health by the proper mastication of food, and 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among 
the various preparations offered for the teeth, ROWLAND'S 
ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, stands unrivalled. 
Prepared from Oriental Herbs, with unusual care, this 
unique d will dicate all tartar and concretions, 
and impart a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled surface, 
remove spots of incipient decay, render the gums firm and 
red, and, from its aromatic influence, impart sweetness and 
purity to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. Cavrion.—The 
words “ ROWLAND’S ODONTO" are on the label, and“ A. 
ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden,” on the Govern- 
ment Stamp ; sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Ae tae Pl J 7 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the 
wear while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 
ATT 
ELStic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE YEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. 
are porous, 
on like an 
6d 








Taey 
ht in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 


Joun Ware, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—The ext effect of these remedies 

in every disorder incidental to the human frame would ap- 
pear incredible if it were not vouched for by so many thou- 
sands. They are infallible in their effects for every description 
of wound, sore, or ulcer, while the Pills in every internal 
complaint are actual specifics, restoring health where all 
other means have failed to benefit the unfortunate sufferer. 
In cases of Pills will work wonders if ithe 


MAN- | 











DON Issues (free of charge) CIRCULAR NOTES and 
Letters of Credit payable at the chief cities and towns on 
the Continent and elsewhere. Interest is now allowed at 
4} per cent, being 1 per cent below the minimum rate of 
discount of the Bank of England, on sums of money placed 
on deposit, subject to a few days’ notice 

Lothbury, and Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


1 . . wp , 
}NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
London: 12, Waterloo Place. (Established 1839.) 
Subscribed Capital One Million. 
Inrectors in London. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
William John Alexander, Esq. | Frederick James Fuller, Esq. 
Cc. James M‘Mahon, Esq. 
Sir R. W. C. Brownrigg, Bt. | George W. Sanders, Esq. 
Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq. | William H. Shippard, Esq. 
Henry Charles Chilton, Esq. | C. 8. Whitmore, Esq. Q.C 
John William Fisher, Esq. Henry Wordsworth, Esq. 
In connexion with Life Assurances, this Office offers the 
peculiar advantage of LOANS upon personal security. 
J. HILL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 























THE OBJECTS MOST TO BE DE- 
SIRED IN EFFECTING A LIFE ASSURANCE.— 


These are, perfect security and the largest benefits in pro- 
portion to the contributions paid. They are both fully at- 
tained in the SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, which is now of Twenty-six years’ 
standing, and possesses accumulated funds, arising from the 
contributions of members only, amounting to upwards of 
One Million Sterling, and has an annual revenue of upwards 
of 176,0002. 

The MUTUAL PRINCIPLE being adopted, the entire 
surpluses or “ profits,” as ascertained Triennially, are alio- 
cated in addition to the sums assured, and they present a 
flattering prospect to the members. For example—the sum 
now payable on a policy for 1°00. effected in 1831, is 1590. 
5s. 8d. being a return of 7) per cent on the premiums paid on 
middle-aged lives, and policies effected in later years are 
similarly increased. 

The NEXT TRIENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS will 
take place on Ist Marcu 1859. 

HEAD OFFICE, 26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
LONDON OFFICE, 26, Poultry, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
WESTERN LONDON OFFICE, 
6a, James's Street, Westbourne Terrace, W. 
CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 


[ND1I4.—MOURNING ON CREDIT. 
Messrs. JAY, of the LONDON GENERAL MOURN- 
ING WAREHOUSE, are prepared to place all orders ona 
broad commercial basis; namely, to give the facilities of 
CREDIT and to charge the lowest possible prices to those 
families whoin consequence of the late deplorable events 
in India may require mourning attir« 

Orders by post or otherwise attended to in Town or 
Country. 

The London General Mourning Warehouse, 

Nos. 247, 219, 251, Regent Street—JAY’S. 

ESSRS. H. J. and D, NICOLL’S 
Current LIST of PRICES, for unequalled style of 


GENTLEMEN'S DRESS, both in manufacture and fit, as 
follows— 
























MILITARY TUNIC, richly laced..... e 0 
NAVY FROCK COATS, richly laced. 0 
EVENING DRESS COATS ...... £2 0 
FROCK COATS ......+.+- « 3 0 
ANGOLA Morning Coats . coco 10 

2 Waistcoats .... 6 

ae Trousers ........ 1 0 
Their Registered Paletot .. 2 0 
The Allied Sleeve Cape. ...........seeeee cecoe 0 


Boys’ Clothing charged according to size. 
Deputy Lieutenants’ Uniforms, Court Dresses, and Clerical 
Robes. 
Detailed Estimates furnished for Military, Navy, and 
Diplomatic Uniforms ; Servants’ Liveries, &c. 
114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22,Cornhill, London . 
PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
co’S NEW FATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH-BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Krush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually ,—the hairs never come loose. M.. B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. éach ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 


DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 

ble and efficaci Prepared 














Ointment be well rubbed in the chest night and 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors through the world ; at Pro- 
fessor Hottowar's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 
80, Maiden Lane, New York ; by A. 8! , Constantinople ; 
A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, 








ag by Dinweronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Helts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
London, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout 
the Empire. 





[,S8ENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 


4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Brrepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 157s, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 

of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine- 
glasses, Dessert Services,and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental! Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street. 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingh Established 1807. 








OLICITOR’S JOURNAL AND RE- 
\ PORTER, No. 40, for this day, Conraryvs— 
Leading Article “ Arbitration Fees ”"—** The 
Inns of Chancery”—A Summary of the Week's Legal 
News—The French Tribunals—Legislation of the Year 
—Recent Decisions in Chanecery—Selection of Practi- 
eal Statutes—Review, ‘‘Smith’s Chancery Practice” 
— Professional Intelligence—Judicial Business Report 
—Gazettes, &c. &e. &e.—Digest of Cases decided 
during the past year. Price Is. ; or without the Di- 
gest, 8d.—Published at the Office, 13, Carey Street, 
W.c, 




















4% ATLAS GRATIS WITH THE 
Lt DISPATCH.—On and after Sunpay, Ocroper 
4th, 1857, each copy of the DISPATCH will be accom- 
panied with a Coloured Map, a Cnart, or the PLAN of 
a principal Town, so as to furnish to each Subscriber, 
GRATIS, a most comprehensive, complete, and useful 


Atlas. 

The size of the Emgravings will be that of one page 
of the Newspaper, Six Maps, and Two Plans, in each 
year, will be of double the size. 

It is hoped, in the course of a short time, that the 
DISPATCH ATLAS will contain more names and po- 
sitions of places than any other English publication ot 
the kind. The counties will be given separately, and, 
where large, divided. Within the first four months, 
Inp1a will be more accurately and completely deline- 
ated, in a Series of NINE MAPS, than in any British 
Atlas. 

The names of the artists will be the best guarantee 
for perfect accuracy. The engravings will be in the 
highest style of art, involving a cost of MANY 
THOUSANDS OF POUNDS. 

Mechanics’ Institutes, Educational Establishments, 
Hotels, Reading-rooms and Coffee-houses, will, in pos- 
sessing the Dispatcn Arias, be supplied with a daily 
want. 

The DISPATCH ATLAS will be forwarded gratis 
with the Paper at the usual price—O5d. per copy, or 6d. 
stamped. ; 

The Friday Evening Edition may be received in the 
most distant parts of the kingdom on Saturday morn- 





ing. 
Office, 139, Fleet Street, London. 





BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 
This day is published, price 2d. 
TATIONAL MAGAZINE, No. 48. 
The first Birthday is an important wra in the life 
of Periodicals as of human beings; the perilous first 
year, wiih its high rate of mortality, is passed, and a 
season of greater hope and of increasing strength is 
entered upon, With the publication of this next No. 
the NationaL MaGaAzine arrives at its first anmi- 
versary: and remembering the promises and profes- 
sions made previous to commencing the Work, the 
Managers cannot but think, and could produce a host 
of witnesses to back the opinion, that they have been 
fairly realised. Their two volumes are, they honestly 
believe, unique: there are no such to be bought at 
anything like the same price, looking to the quantity 
and merit of the Literature, the number and ex~ 
cellence of the Engravings, and the general elegance 
of the getting-up. Still, though satisfied with the 
past, the Managers have never ceased striving atter 
improvement: they think this is evident by — 
parison of the later Parts with the earlier ; they fee 
confident that the next volume will be better than its 
predecessors, They take this opportumity of offering 
sincere thanks to the many eminent Writers who have 
aided them, not only by their contributions but by 
their counsel ; to the Artists who have so kindly lent 
them their Pictures for engraving ; to the Press, a 
judicious criticism and genial encouragement ; — 
lastly, to the Public, for the liberal support renderec 
to their undertaking. s ’ ‘It 
Vo.ume II. elegantly bound in crimson cloth, ae 
edges, uniform with Vol. I. is now ready, price 6s. vy 
TrtLe and Contents price 1d. Cases for binding 1s.6¢. 
Subscribers, by forwarding their copies —— 
paid) to the office, can have them bound for 2s. anc 
the cost of retransmission. q 
Office, (removed from 25, Essex Street,) 73, F leet Strect. 
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lished, fi 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
EBASTAPOL and other POEMS. 


By E. Derry. 
London: Hat, Virrvr, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 
NEW ng gO 
Just published, in feap. 8vo 
a ers of PRINCE LEGION, 
and other Poems. By Joun Le Gay Brereton. 
London : LONGMAN, Brows, ae Co. 














in 8vo. price 6s. clo 


HE REBELLION IN INDIA: 
Hew to Prevent Another. By Joun Bavce 


Esq. Barrister-at-law, Madras. 
Nontjucua (AUDSON, Brornenrs, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


his day, &. post free 


we is. ‘To ) Bit DONE WITH THE 


Royal Exe hange, E.c. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL LIFE. 


This day, Third Edition, in crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


By AN OLD BOY. 


Cambridge : 


MACMILLAN and Co. 





NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
On Tuesday, December 1, will be published, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, Vol. 1. of 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES II, 


revised and corrected. To be continued Monthly, and 
to be comprised in 7 vols. post 8vo. price 6s. each, 


A New Edition (of Vols, I, to IV. of the 8vo. E dition’, 


London : 


LONGMAN, BROWN, 


and Co, Paternoster Row. 





Errixcuam \ Wiisox, ll, 
The .e First Volume, Bvo. 21 
ISTORY OF CIV ILIZATION IN 
ENGLAND. Ry Heyry Tuomas Buckie. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


&vo. 15s. 
HE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 
By ALEXANDER Bary, A.M. Examiner in Logic, 
Mental Philosophy, Xc. in the University of London, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 








Next week, two volumes, post 8ve. 
ASSAN ; or the Child of the Pyramids. 
An Egyptian Tale. By the Hon. A. Murray, 
C.B. Author of ** The Prairie Bird,” ** Trsveis 4 in North 
America,” &c. 
London: Joun W. 


This day, Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols. 


8vo. 34s. of 
ECTURES on the PRINCIPLES ona | 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC, delivered at King’s 
College, London. By Tuomas Warsox, M.D. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians. 
London : Joun NW. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Parker and Sox, West Strand. — 








Svo. l6s. 
HE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. 
With Introduction, Notes, Essays, and Index. 
By R. Concreve, M.A. late Fellow and Tutor of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. 
Also, by the Same, post &vo. 4s. 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE WEsT. 
London : Joun W. Paxkerand Sox, West Strand. 


day, crown 8vo. 6s. 
HE CHOL P HORG OF ASSCHYLUS, 
With Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Joun 
Contneron, M.A. Professor of Latin, Oxford, 
By the same Editor, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE AGAMEMNON OF SCHYLUS., 
Metrical Translation and Notes. 
London : Joun V WwW. PARKE Rai and Son, West Strand. 


With 


al 8vo. 
HE RU DIME NTS “OF 
GRAMMAR. By Jonnx Hviian, 
Vocal Music in King’s College. 
By the same Author, 
SHORT TREATISE ON THE STAVE, 2s. 
GRAMMAR OF MUSICAL HARMONY. 3s. 
EXERCISES TO GRAMMAR OF MUSICAL 
HARMONY. Is. 


Professor of 





EXERCISES FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 
THE VOICE, For Soprano or Tenor, 2s, 6d. For 
Contralto or Bass, 2s. 67. 


London: Joun W. PARKER and Sow, Ww est Strand. 








This day, Seventh E edition, 8vo. 12s, of 
OTES ON THE PARABLES. By R. 
Curnevix Trexcu, D.D. Dean of Westminster, 
By the same Author, 
NOTES on the MIRACLES. Fifth Edition. 12s. 
FIVE SERMONS Preached before the University 
of Cambridge in 1856. 2». 6d. ? 
SYNONYMS of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
Edition. 5s. 
HULSEAN LECTURES. 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S EXPOSITION of the SER- 
MON on the MOUNT. Second Edition, With an 
Introductory E sssay on St. Augustine as an Interpreter 
of Scripture. 7s. The Essay separately, 3s. 6d, 
London: __London: Joux w. PARKER and Son, West Strand, 





Third 


Cheaper Edition. 5s. 








wa published, post 8v0. cloth, 3s. . 6d. 
Ht. » © FAT RB TFT: 
or the eid System of Medical Treatment. 
An Explanatory Essay. 
By Epwarp W. Lanz, M.A. M.D. Edin. 

“ This is by far the clearest and most rational expo- 
sition that has yet been given to the English public of 
the principles of the method of medical treatment 
which owes its origin to Vincent Priessnitz.”—Zrami- 
ner, 


_London: ndon : Joun Cuv RCHILL, New Burlington | Street. 


por sal SALE, —The SPECT ATOR N NEWS 

PAPER ; a Complete Set, from its commence- 
ment in 1828 to 185 6, inclusive ; 29 vols. 13 guineas, 
(fine clean condition.) 

JOHN BULL, from commencement 
1820 to 1856; 35 vols. folio, fine perfect copy, half-bd. 
calf, 9 guineas, (not the cost of binding.) 

The TRISH STATUTES from an early 
poms to the Union 1800. 21 vols, folio, calf gilt, per- 

ect copy, with Index, continued by the Acts of the 
United Parliament to 9th Vict. 1815, in 63 vols. smaller 
folio, calf, together, 137. Dublin, 1786—1846. 


The ENGLISH HISTORICAL S80- 
CIETY’S WORKS. 22 vols. large paper, royal 8vo. 
extra bds. uncut, lettered contents, 10/.; beautifully 


printed. 
JONES'S ILLUMINATED 








OWEN 
BOOKS of the MIDDLE AGES, printed in gold and 
colours, nape paper copy, atlas folio, half-moroceo ; a 
splendid volume, price 7 guineas, published 14/. 1819. 

Apply direct to B. Kiwrrox, 43, High Holborn, 

London, (A Catalogue gratis.) 





MUSICAL 











IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of | 

4 Photographic Portraits, by Maui and PoLyBLank. 

The Number for Ocroser contains 
FARADAY, with Memoir. 

Mavutt and Potysiank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 

187a, Piccadilly ; ; and W. Kent and ( . rl set Street. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. MAURICE’S EXPOSI- 





M AU RIC E's EXPOSI- 
— Ray ag ON THE HOLY SC ~ of TURES. 


PROFESSOR | 


| 


his day, in crown &yo, cloth a. 
HE EPIS STLES OF ST. JOHN, 
A Series of Lectures on Christian Ethics. By | 


Frepertck Denison Mavanicr, M.A, Chaplain of 
Lincoln's Inn. 


Cambridge : 


“THE OUDE KINGDOM ane bp tw — 
In feap. 8vo. price 2s. bound ; loth, 2 
HE PRIV ATE LIFE ‘OF AN EAST- 
ERN KING. By Wm. Kytonroy. 
trations by Harrison Weir. 

** Many a book with scarcely a tithe of 
value, has been welcomed with flourishe- 
taken up and continued. We heartily r 
to seek the book itself; it is full to overbrim 
good things.”"—Lloyd’s Weekly News 

London: Grorce Rovrieper and Co, Far 

Street. 


Just published, New Work by the A 
* Blenham,” price 5s. 


L ABOUR AND LIVE, A Story 


MACMILLAN and Cx 


its sterling 
{ trumpets, 
mmend all 


ingdon 





or of 


by the 
Author of ** Blenham.” 
‘An excellent story with an exceller 
leaves a cheerful, pleasant, bracing intluence 
re ader.’ —Atheneum. 
* It has an excellent moral; admirable des« 
and very dramatic dialogues.”—Critir 
London : Published by Witu1amM Freee 
Fleet Street. 


DR. WAAGEN’S SHILLING GUIDE TO THE 
MANCHESTER EXHIBITION, 
THAT *o BSERV E. 


A Walk through the “ Art-Treasures Exhi- 
” under the guidance of Dr. Waacen. 


purpose ; it 
on the 


riptions, 
in, 69, 





bition 


With Llus- 


ming with 


The object of this shilling guide is to save the visitor 


the trouble of seeking out, and the mortification of 
leaving unseen, any of the finest works in that col- 

lection of many thousand objects. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street ; 
Sirn and Sox, Strand. 


LUCKNOW, &e.—THE SIXTEENTH 
THOUS \N dD. 

In feap. price 1s. 6d. boards, 

NDIA. By J, H. Srocqueter. 

an Account of the Mutiny in the Bengal 

and reliable information on the Government, 
various Routes to, and European Life in India. Also 
Descriptions of the Principal Towns, Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, Bombay, Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, X&c.; and Prac- 
tical Advice on purchasing the necessary Outfit suit- 
able to either route—the sea or overland.—‘t In this 
volume it has been the aim to condense and concen- 
trate all the information regarding the British Empire 
in the East, which is so essential should now be known 
by every one.” 

London: Groncr Rovrirver and Co. Farringdon 
Street. 


and W. H. 
DELHI, 


With 
Army, 
the 





POPULAR WORK ON THE FIVE SENSES. 
This day, Third Thousand, in fep. 8vo. cloth, with gilt 

leaves, ~ 6d. ; People’s 

covers, 

HE FIV E GATEWAYS OF KNOW- 

LEDGE. By Grorce Witsox, M.D. F.R.S.E. 

Regius Professor of Technolo; zy in the lt niversity of 
Edinburgh; President of the Royal Scottish Society 
of Arts; and Director of the Industrial Museum of 
Scotland. 

** This famous town of Mansoul had Fi 
The names of the Gates were these—E 
gate, Mouth-gate, Nose-gate, and Fosl-gate 
yan’s * Holy War.” 

Cambridge : MacmiLLan and Co 


New and Cheaper Edition, (at the rate of 3s. 6d. per 
vol.) in 10 vols. fep. i, 15s. cloth lettered, 

i) ISS EDGEWORTH’S NOVELS and 
| TALES, containing all that was in the former 
edition of 18 volumes, and now first including her last 
novel ** Helen,” embellished with Engravings on Steel 
by Goodall, Engleheart, J. W. Cook, Rolis, and other 
eminent Engravers, from Paintings by Harvey. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; w eo 
and Co.; E. Hodgson; Washbourne and Co.; H. 
Bohn ; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Houlston and ‘Co. : $: 
meg! Hi. Renshaw ; Tegg and Co.; Routledge and 
Co.; C. Templeman ; Willis and Sotheran ; and G. and 
J. Robinson, Liverpool. 

Now ready, 8vo. _ cloth, 10s. 6d. . 
ROSTITUTION. Considered in its 
Moral, Social, and Sanitary Bearings, with a 

View to its Amelioration and Regulation. By Wm. 
Actox, M.B.C.S. late Surgeon to the Islington Dis- 
paaey. 

London : 


ve Gates... 
te, Eye- 
."—Bux- 





Joun Cuvrcnitt, New Burlington Street. 


Edition, in ornamental stiff | 


| Guizot’s Life of Peel; 


| exchangeable (in Sets) 





1 vol, feap. 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
T AL ES, By Maria Epar- 
With 3 Engravings from Designs by 


Whittaker 


In 
iN ORAL 
1 WORTH. 
Harvey. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; 
and Co.; Washbourne and Co.; Smith, Elder, and 
Co.; H. G. Bohn; Houlston and Wright; Routledge 
and Co.; Grant and Griffith; J, Cornish; Bickers and 
Bush ; and Tegg and Co. 
L _— FALKLAND'S NEW WORK ON INDIA. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, 30s, 


O™* CHOW ; being Selections from a 
Journal ke pt in India, &e. 
By the Viscountess FALKLAND. 

* Lady Falkland’s work may be read with interest 
and pleasure ; and the reader will rise from the peru- 
sal instructed as well as amused.”—Atheneum, 

13, Great Marlborough Street. 








Hiuxstr and Buackert, 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By 


Lord WituiaM Lexxox. 


THE SQUIRE OF BEECHW ooD. 
By ** Scrnvurard 
Dedic sted to the Duke of Beaufort. 
3 vols. 

“ The author's sketches of life and characters can- 
not fail to please all readers.” —Chroniele. 

“A photograph of real life in the best circles,”— 
Court Journal, 

* A very readable book. 
served throughout, and the 
— Observer. 


TRUE TO NATURE, 2 vols. 

** The reader will be at no loss for amusement in 
perusing ‘True to Nature.’ It has to recommend it 
an agreeable style, and some striking events and ex- 
citing scenes, that are replete with vigour and vivaci- 


we" COURT SECRETS. 


Tuomsox, Author of ** Anne 


The interest is well pre- 
characters are natural,’’ 


Boleyn,” &« 
(Just ready. 


Hurst and Biackerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
JVE 509, 510, and 511, New Oxford Street ; and 
20 and 21, Museum Street, London. 

From ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY to TWO 
THOUSAND COPIES of each of the following 
Works are now in Circulation at this Library. 

Barth’s Travels in Central Africa; Chow Chow, by 

Lady Falkland; Life of George Stephenson; Kane's 
Arctic Explorations; Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté; 
Two Years Ago, by Charles Kingsley ; Quits! by the 
Author of ** The Initials", Stanley's Palestine ; Mae- 
aulay’s History of England; Dynevor Terrace, by 
Miss Yonge; Monarchs Retired ‘from Business; Me- 
moirs of Frederick Perthes; Tom Brown's School 
Days; Autobiography of Lutfullah ; It is Never Too 
Late to Mend; Burton’s Eastern Africa, El Medinah, 
and Meccah ; Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing ; Modern 
Painters, Vols. I1l. and IV.; Nothing New, by the 
aur of ** John Halifax”; The Two Aristocracies, 
M rs. Gore ; Ivors, by Miss Sewell ; Helen and Olga; 
H uc’s Christianity in China; Guthrie’s Sermons on 
the City ; Life and Sermons of Dr. John Tauler ; Head's 
Descriptive Essays ; Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks ; 
Memoirs of Sydney Smith ; Loftus’s Researches in 
Chaldea; Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Siam ; 
Helps’s Spanish Conquest in America; Froude’s 
History of England ; Lewes’s Life of Goethe ; 
Masson's Essays; Life of Elizabeth de Valois; Bin- 
ning’s Travels in Persia; The Oxonian in Norway; 
Bacon's Essays, Edited by 
Whately ; Hamilton's Wanderings in Sinai; Milman’s 
History of Latin Christianity ; Armstrong’s Arctie 
Voyage; The Englishwoman in Persia; Prescott’s 
Life of Philip the Second; Johnston's Chemistry of 
Common Life; Ancient India, by Mrs. Speir; Aurora 
Leigh ; Bothwell, by Aytoun , Jessie Cameron, by Lad 
Rachel Butler; The Days of My Life, by Mrs. Oli- 
hant; Glencore, by Charles Lever; Little Dorrit; 
Barchester Towers ; To Be, or Not to Be, by Hans C. 
Andersen ; Lord Cockburn’s Memorials of his Own 
Time ; Sandwith's Siege of Kars; Oliphant’s Shores of 
the Black Sea; Robinson's Later Biblical Researches ; 
Anne Sherwood; A Woman's Story, by Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall; Life and its Realities, by Lady Chaatterten : 
Norfolk’s Lives of the Howards ; The Professor, 
Currer Bell; The Athelings; Memoirs of Elieabeth 
Davies ; Guy Livingstone, or Thorough ; Schoelcher’s 
Life of Handel; Lavengro; Romany Rye ; Napier's 
Life of Napier; Madaron, or the Artisan of Nismes ; 
Thornbury’s Jacobite Songs; The Life of Sir W. E. 
Parry; T he Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Oxford E. issays. 
°° Fresh copies of all the best New Works of His- 
tory, Biography, and Travel are added as freely as 


By Mrs. 
3 vols. 


Subscribers ma uire them. 
SINGLE 8U PTION ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM. 


Fifteen Volumes of the Newest Works at one time, 

at pleasure, Five Guineas per 

Annum, Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, 

and Literary Institutions, supplied on moderate terms, 

Cuances Epwaap Mvuvte, New Oxford Street, London ; 
and Cross Street, Manchester. 
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Messrs. BLACKWOOD and SONS’ 
List of Works in the Press. 


THORNDALE; 
OR THE CONFLICT OF OPINION. 
By Witisiam Suirn, 


Author of ** Athelwold, a Drama” ; 
** A Discourse on Ethics,” &c. 


** Sleeps the future like a snake enrolled, 
Coil within coil.”—Woxpswortn. 
In small octavo. 
( To be published in October.) 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 
CENTURIES. 


By the Rev. James Wut, 
Author of ** Landmarks of English History,” &c. 
In small octavo, 
( To be published in October.) 


THE 


BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 


Edited by Professor Ayroun. 
In two volumes, small octavo. 


THE BOSCOBEL TRACTS, 


RELATING TO 
THE ESCAPE OF CHARLES THE SECOND 


after the Battle of Worcester, and his subsequent 
Adventures. 


Edited by J. Hvaues, Esq. A.M. 
A New Edition, with additional Notes and 
Illustrations. 
In octavo, with Engravings. 
(To be published in October.) 


Tue Seventn VoLumeE or 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
SCOTLAND. 


By Acnes SrricKLanp. 
Concluding the LIFE OF MARY STUART. 
Vols, I, to VI, may be had, price 10s, 6d. each. 


THE LECTURES OF SIR W. 
HAMILTON, BART. 


Late Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University 
of Edinburgh : 

With Notes from Original Materials, and Appendix 

containing the Author’s Latest Development 
of his New Logical Theory. 
Edited by the Rev. H. L. Manseut, B.D. 
Oxford; and Joun Verrcn, M.A. 

Edinburgh. 


THE OLD BACHELOR 
IN THE OLD SCOTTISH VILLAGE. 
By Tuomas Arrp. 


In small octavo, 4s. 
( To be published in October.) 





Tue Seventn Voicme or 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


from the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis 
Napoleon, 

By Sir Ancurpanp Axtson, Bart. D.C.L. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 15s, each, uniform 
with the Library Edition of the Author’s “ History 
of Europe from the French Revolution to the 
Battle of Waterloo.” 


THE BOOK OF FARM IMPLE- 
MENTS AND MACIIINES. 


By James Suicutand Ronert Scorr Bury, 
Engineers, Edited by Henry Steruens, 
F.R.S.E. 

Author of “ The Book of the Farm,” &c. 
Illustrated with upwards of Seven Hundred 
Engravings. 

In one volume, large octavo, uniform with 
* The Book of the Farm,” 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Davin Paar, F.G.S. 
Uniform with Text-Books of Geology by the same 
Author, 





45, George Street, Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster 
Row, London, 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW BOOKS FOR OCTOBER. 





I 


DEBIT AND CREDIT. From the 
German. By Mrs. Matcoum. Crown 8vo. 
rhe Author reserved the Copyright of the Transla- 
tion, which has been transferred to the Publisher. 
II. 


MONARCHS RETIRED from BUSI- 
NESS. By Dr. Doray, Second Edition, Revised. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


Ill, 
THE RULING PASSION. 3 vols. 
Iv. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME of HORACE 


WALPOLY’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by Prrer Cunnincuam, F.S.A, 8vo. with 
Portraits, &c. 10s. 6d. 


Vv 


OUR ANTIPODES. Residence and 


Rambles in the Australasian Colonies. By Colonel 

Munpy. (‘* Mr, Bentley’s Popular New Series.”) Two 

Shillings. [Just ready. 
vi. 

THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE 


NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. By Cuartes Reaper. 
*) ‘Two Shillings. 


(** The Popular New Series.” ) 
Vil. 
ASPEN COURT. By Shirley Brooks. 
(“* The Popular New Series.”) Two Shillings. 
Vill, 


THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. 
By Major Warsvrron, R.A. M.P. (‘ The Popular 
New Series.) Two Shillings. 





NOW READY. 


I. 
NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
INITIALS.” 


U I T 
By the Author of “* The Initials.” 


Second Edition. 3 vols. 

“* Whether viewed with reference to the skilful por- 
traiture of character, the dramatic complication of in- 
cidents, or the vigour and elegance of the dialogue, 
‘Quits’ is an admirable novel. Witty, sententious, 
graphic, full of brilliant pictures of life and manners, 
it is positively one of the best of modern stories, and 
may be read with delighted interest from cover to 
cover.”—Morning Post. 


8! 


Il. 

THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE PROPHET. 

INAI, the HEDJAZ, and SOUDAN: 
h Wanderings around the Birthplace of the Pro- 
phet, and across the Ethiopian Desert. By James 
Haminron, Author of “ Wanderings in Northern 
Africa.” 

Post 8vo. with Maps, 10s. 6d. 

** A work of great importance, and a valuable contri- 
bution to the history and geography of a region asso- 
ciated with our earliest studies, and for the classical 
scholar invested by the oldest Greek historian with 
never-fading charms.”—Standard. 

** We cordially recommend this work, written by a 
most agreeable and intelligent traveller.”— Observer. 


Ill. 
NEW NOVEL UPON AMERICA AND AMERI- 


CAN SOCIETY. 
()° 


INLAND; or Varieties in 
* Here we have every 


American Life. 2 vols. 

conceiveable 
American life. Life in a clearing—life i 
can village—and the fashionable and dissipated life of 
large towns. We have farmers—storekeepers and 
gentlemen — physicians, lawyers, and alchemists — 
hunters, horse-stealers, and usurers—roguish misers 
in council with keen attorneys, and ambitious senators 
bribing unscrupulous journalists.” —Press. 





IV. 
NEW WORK ON CIIINA, &e. 
HINA, AUSTRALIA, and the 

J) ISLANDS of the PACIFIC, in 1855-06. By 
J. D'Ewers, Esq. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 

“ This amusing volume presents us with truly inte- 
resting records of Chinese manners and customs, The 
account of Shanghae possesses especial interest just 
now.”—Literary Gazette. 

Vv. 
Second Edition.—“ Graven in letters of fire.”— Press. 

, === SHERWOOD. Second Edition. 
t 3 vols. 

** Written in a style of bold and powerful invective, 
that might have become a female Juvenal. It is a 
a most remarkable novel.” —Press. 

* Its deep passionate energy is like Charlotte Bron- 
té’s * Jane Eyre.’ "—John Bull, 

** The character of Anne Sherwood is masterly.”— 
Sun. 

London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary te her Majesty. 
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( )UARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCIy.— 
& ADVERTISEMENTS for the fortheomj 
Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 
10th, and BILLS for insertion by the 12th INSTANT : 
50, Albemarle Street, London, Oct. 1, 1857, ‘ 
| te REVIEW. No. CCXVI. 
£4 Ocrover 1857.—ADVERTISEM ENTS intended 
for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 
lishers immediately. ADVERTISEMENTS and 

BILLS cannot be received later than Saturday next 
London: Loneman and Co, 39, Paternoster Row. 
OURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, and 

¢ THE TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND 
and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND 

No. LVIII. October 1857. Price 3s. Free by post. 

ae Annual Subscription, 12s. Published Quar- 
terly. 
Wittiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
W ESTMINSTER 
NEW SERIES. 
Ocroper 1857, 
CONTENTS : 

. Female Dress in 1857, 

. Political Priests. 

- Quedah ; or Adventures in Malayan Waters, 

History of Civilization in England, 

. Aurora Leigh. 

The Four Empires. 

. The Choephore: of Eschylus. 

Feces Government—What is it Good 

ort 
9. Mommsen’s Roman History. 
10, The Progress of English Jurisprudence, 

Contemporary Literature: 21, Theology and Philo- 

sophy.—} 2. Politics and Education.— Science. 

—t4. History, Biography, Voyages and Travels,— 

25. Belles Lettres and Art. 

London : Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand, 


| LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for Ocroner 1857. No. DIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
What will he Do with it? 
tratus Caxton, 
New Sea-side Studies.—No. V. Jersey, 
Modern Light Literature—Society, 
Our Hagiology . 
Scenes of Clerical Life.—No. I11, Janet’s Repent- 
ance.—Part 1V. 
Belooche Traits. 
Teaching and Training; a Dialogue, 
The Haunting Face. 
From India. 
The Syrian Route to the East. 
Witt Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





REVIEW. 


No. XXIV. Price 6s. 


ADD Or eS 1S ee 








Part V. By Pisis- 





: This day is published, price 2s, 
OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ey ACTUARIES, AND ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE—TERENCE AND EURIPIDES.* 


Ir the promise implied in the title “ Bibliotheca Classica” had 
even a moderate prospect of being realized within any number of 
years that a mortal subscriber could look forward to, there are 
few literary undertakings that ought to command a wider sup- 
ort than that of which three new volumes lie on our table. 
Vhere is the gentleman possessed of wealth and leisure in this 
country of classical learning and cultivated taste who would not 
rejoice to place on his shelves a handsome, correct, and uniform 
collection of the Greek and Latin Classics, in lieu of the heteroge- 
neous mass of volumes of every size, age, and condition, the mere 
search after which involves such a loss of time, money, and tem- 
per? Even in the old days of Delphin and Variorum editions 
this evil was felt: how much more so in times like these, when 
all the old landmarks of classical authority have been effaced— 


when every editor and publisher doeth what seemeth right in his | 


own eyes—when hundreds of commentators begin Babels of anno- 
tation which they never complete, and much of the best results of 
modern criticism it is a horror to all the senses and specially a 
trial to the eyes to decipher! 

It is curious that the more completely the field of classical re- 
search is turned up, and the more plenteous the crops therefrom, 
the less prospect does there appear of the harvest being gathered 
in, threshed, winnowed, ground, and presented in available forms 
for ordinary consumption. Swbsidia of all kinds are brought to 
an extraordinary degree of perfection; but much of the advan- 
tage of these is lost, so long as the works themselves, to enjoy and 
appreciate which they are a preliminary, are not made available 
for that kind of study which braces individuals, and through 
them becomes a tonic to the national mind, in proportion as it is 
made voluntary and pleasurable. There are as yet comparatively 
few editions of either Greek or Latin classics bearing the same 


relations to the acquirements, the criticism, the historical insight | 


and moral requisitions of our day, which the variorum editions 
did to those of a hundred and fifty or two hundred years ago. 
Still less is there any collection, or prospect of a collection, which 
will subserve the purposes of general readers, and supersede the 
necessity of choice and research among a heap of publications de- 
signed for a very different class. Of the two most successful 
attempts at a uniform series, the Latin collection of Lemaire be- 
longs too much to the old school; while the Greek collection of 
M. Didot, though invaluable for purposes of research, shows in its 
very form and arrangement that it was not intended for ordinary 
students, or for general readers of that class who desire rather to 
enjoy than to learn. The Gotha Bibliotheca Graea, edited by 
Rost and Jacobs, promised well at the outset, but in thirty years 
it has searce included twenty authors, and of these hardly six are 
complete. Of some authors it gave no more than selections, and 
altogether it was of too educational a character to take rank as a 
general collection. 

The Bibliotheca Classica, of which Mr. Long and Mr, Macleane 
are the editors, and several of the preceding volumes of which we 
have noticed in a cursory way as they made their appearance, has 
the great advantage over most of the annotated collections, first of 
having English notes, and secondly of including both Greek and 
Latin authors. In the point of “ getting up,” it leaves nothing to 
be desired. The type and paper are excellent, the form conveni- 
ent, and the volumes are handsomely bound in cloth, which bears 
as near a resemblance to Russia leather, the orthodox garb for 
classies, as seems practicable with the material used—indeed, if 
they were slightly scented with essence of pine, the binding might 
by appealing to the sense of smell complete the illusion to the eye. 
So much for the exterior. As regards the editing, an educational 
purpose has perhaps been too much kept in view; more especially 
when we look at the size and price of the volumes, and consider 
that there is a school series brought out by the same publishers, 
and under the care of the same editors, which might. naturally 
lead to the expectation that in the larger edition the wants only of 
advanced readers would be consulted. 

jut this is by no means the case so far as the Latin volumes 
are concerned, Least of all is it so with the very handsome edi- 
tion of Terence, edited by the Reverend Edward Parry—son and 
biographer, if we mistake not, of the late Admiral Parry the Are- 
tic navigator. A large proportion of the notes are devoted to the 
elucidation of idioms and phrases, at once so easy and of such 
0. Joke Pony an emote Ser. With a Commentary by the Reverend Edward 
Flacei Sativa. . With ns shame a os. F pana ys a> et < —_ 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge “Editor of Weenen, Met sien “With = — 
fish Commentary by F. A. Paley, Editor of Eschylus, Xe. Volume I. (Bibliotheca 
“le ieg . . « . 
rege and the Ronco ge MA formerly Fellow o Fenty "College, Can 
ae e 4 A. J. Macleane, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge.) 
Published by Whittaker and Co. and Bell. “ nina - 
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ordinary occurrence that any boy half-way in his school career 
ought to find no material difficulty in them. Of course, as a 
school book, the edition is the better for this; and even students 
at college may be glad to meet with philological illustrations in so 
available a form. But we must think that the dignity of the 
Bibliotheca Classica suffers from it. Doubtless Mr. Parry can 
allege the example of many of the “illustrissimi” in his favour, 
But we had hoped that in these days grammars were too philoso- 
phically written, and boys too carefully taught, to require copious 
explanations of such phrases as nudlus direris, nusquam gentiun, 
quantum potes, and hundreds of others, which Mr. Parry has 
thought it necessary to illustrate. The best way to deal with 
such—we really cannot call them difficulties even for tyroes—at 
once the most economical in point of space and the best for the 
learner, is to make a glossary of the Index Verborum et Phrasium, 
(and Mr. Parry has supplied an excellent example of the om 
and there once for all to explain the meaning of the phrase, an 

| exhibit at one view the varieties of its use. To be sure, Mr. Parry 
| has this excuse for following the old fashion, that his commission 





| was to write notes ; that his publishers and the public would have 
been equally discontented if they had not their quantum of that 
commodity ; and that Terence is such an easy author, once you 
are initiated into his style, and besides as a dramatist contains so 
few allusions of the kind that commentators are required to illus- 
trate, that it is not easy to find in him legitimate occasion for a 
copious commentary. 
| Mr. Parry has shown his sense of this in another way, by giving 
very copious summaries of the business of each and every scene. 
Though these rather forestall the reader’s pleasure, if he consults 
them, we less object to them, because there may be many fair 
enough scholars in point of Latinity who yet fail to appreciate the 
author’s purpose, or else lose their way amid the complexities of 
his plot. These summaries, it is right to say, are remarkably 
well done. They are peculiarly calculated to be useful to students 
getting up the acting of these plays in the original language. 
We warrant they will make the book a favourite with the West- 
minster boys. ‘The preliminary sketches of the plot of each play 
are also excellently | ne and we notice this because there is no 
point in which both the ancient and modern commentators on the 
drama have been more perversely stupid. The general introdue- 
tion, including a biography and characterization of the poet, is 
likewise satisfactory. It 1s no more than just to the editor to 
quote the following paragraph, which defines with great neatness 
Terence’s position with respect to the literature of his time. 

** The difficulty of Terence’s position lay in this, that he was endeayour- 
ing to recall the popular taste from the broad farce which had been so 
| happily introduced by Plautus, to a more artistic model; from the rude 
wood-cuts, as it were, of popular fun and low life to the finished line- 
engravings of classic dialogue. Terence aimed at an improvement of the 
public taste; he sought to educate as well as to please,—a difficult task 
in those early days of the drama. Imagine a temporary scaffolding in the 
centre of the amphitheatre, with all the distractions of the great games,— 
boxing-matches, the tight rope, and above all the gladiatorial contests, 
ever the true poetry of the Roman people,—and you will see that Roman 
comedy must needs have been rather rude to hold its ground with the 
multitude. Under such cireumstances and with such an audience, Plautus 
is and will continue to be popular; for he swims with the stream, and is 
earried on merrily on its surface, while he ‘ expressa arbusto regerit con- 
vicia,’ and clothes even his most foreign personages with a good homely 
mantle of Roman wit and phraseology. Serene, on the contrary, is en- 
deavouring to force the stream backwards, or rather to turn it from a living 
gushing river of broad life and merriment into an ornamental lake, laid out 
according to the true laws of art, and reflecting column and terrace, and 
well-ordered ranks of cypresses and urns, It is interesting and not unin- 
structive to compare his struggles in the cause of art with Moliére’s early 
| attempts to gain recognition for a very different school of comedy in the 
palmy days of the unities and consistencies of the legitimate drama.” 

But in truth it was not alone the Roman comedy to which Te- 
rence imparted a new and more elegant form. There is good 
reason for saying that it was he who tixed the Latin language in 
the form in which we have had it ever since. This is the more 
curious when we consider the accounts which Horace gives of the 
poets such as Lucilius, and which Cicero gives of the orators, who 
were at least half a century later. The natural explanation is, 
that the rough current of Roman literature, as of Roman life, 
rushed on, while the elegant Terence remained the model of those 
who aimed not merely at Grecian refinement of style, but at a 
calmness and dignity which suited an aristocratic people like the 
Romans, but had few precedents among the lively and democratic 
Greeks. His example at length prevailed; and we confess we 
think it greatly to be regretted that it did so. The Roman lite- 
rature not only lost its raciest characteristics, but the native in- 
tellect lost its energy, the language its ease and richness, and a 
formalism succeeded which crushed for ever the finest impulses of 
a national genius, which if not so versatile as the Greek, had so- 
cial aims and moral tendencies of a much higher character to 
develop, if it had but remained true to itself. And it was not 
merely the Romans that were sufferers by this revolution in the 
public taste. The perennial cramp which took possession of the 
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Latin literature was transmitted to all the modern literatures of 
which it became the model, and to this hour it cannot be said 
that they have succeeded in getting free from it. The abruptness | 
with which this great and permanent transformation took place is | 
not its least remarkable feature. It is astonishing to contrast the | 
expressiveness, pliability, and absolutely riotous exuberance of 
the Latin language in the hands of Plautus, Lucretius, and Ca- | 
tullus, and the originality, fervour of passion, and generally | 
speaking force of character in those great writers, with the po- | 
verty-stricken tameness and formality of those who usnseded | 
them. Cicero and Cesar mark the time of transition, and with 
them rather than with his immediate predecessors or successors 
Terence must be coupled in point of style and temperament. 
Cesar’s opinion of him has been preserved in a very remarkable 
spigram ; though what Cesar meant by calling ‘him “half a | 

enander,” is not so plain to us as it might be if we had some- 
thing more than fragments of the latter. A remarkable thing in 
both these dramatists is their affinity to a class of writers who 
had great popularity in the last century. It was they who pro- 
duced in pertection that sentimental comedy, most of the modern 
attempts at which have been so thoroughly execrable. 

Without seeking to exaggerate Terence’s share in the formation | 
of the character which the Roman literature ultimately assumed, | 
and of which the determining causes must of course be sought in 
historical events, the fact of his influence is very striking, con- 
sidering the character and the limited quantity of all that he 
wrote—for we have everything of his that was known to his con- 
temporaries., It thus becomes a question of great interest whether 
he was really an African from Gostbene, as all the manuscripts 
and most of the editions of his works bear on their superscription. 
Connected with this is the belief so generally accepted, that he 
was assisted in his plays, if indeed they were not bodily written, 
by Caius Lelius and Scipio Africanus. Mr. Parry attaches little 
credit to the traditions prevailing on either of these points. If we 
to some extent agree with him in the latter case, we cannot in the 
former. The freedom from vulgar idioms is much more likely to 
have characterized one writing in an adopted language, under the 
surveillance of high-bred gentlemen like Lelius and Seipio. Nor 
is the ease of Terence’s circumstances in after life the slightest 
presumption against his having been originally a slave—and if a 
slave, why not a captive Carthaginian, originally perhaps of as 
noble blood as his renowned patrons ? 

It remains for us to notice the most novel feature in Mr, Parry’s 
edition,—that is, his treatment of the metres, and to some extent 
of the text as affected by the metre. According to the current 
modes of pronouncing Latin, all of them doubtless wide departures 
from the true pronunciation, and the English most of all so, there 


is an extraordinary surplusage of syllables in Terence’s lines, | 
which no imaginable licence of versification will reduce within due 


bounds, or render capable of harmonious recitation. Hence some 
editors, like Bentley and Hare, have taken to themselves huge 
liberties in altering and transposing the text, as well as re- 
ing the metres. Others have very complacently shirked 

that portion of their editorial responsibilities, and left the chaos 
pretty much what it was. Mr. Parry adopts the more rational ex- 
— of trying what a return to the ancient pronunciation may 
0 to dispel those difficulties. Of course it is not known, and 
never can be known, precisely what that pronunciation was. Still 
the representation of Roman sounds in Greek, the remarks of 
sundry writers, the quantities so precisely defined of Latin syl- 
lables, the laws of metre, and the hints afforded by the modern 
languages that borrowed most from or most nearly approach the 
Latin, afford a certain basis of sound and legitimate conjecture. 


Thus it may safely be taken for granted that the letter » was very | oldfashioned editors. rds the was 
| First among these comes the elimination of g by aspiration, at first 


commonly, though not always, pronounced as a w, only not per- 
haps so emphasized as that letter in English. The letters m and x 
at the end of words, and sometimes even in the middle, appear to 
have had a nasal sound; as probably had also the Greek ». Hence 
the analogous peculiarity in French and in Portuguese. The letter 
¢ was unquestionably hard in all cases, being equivalent to the 
Greek «, G when sounded was uniformly hard ; but there is strong 
reason to believe that both in Greek and in Latin, asin Romaic and | 
to some extent in several other modern languages, it was not in- 
frequently sunk in an aspiration—became equivalent to a guttural 
y, or was lost altogether. B in Greek and Latin was not uncom- 
monly pronounced as v, as it often is in Spanish: and hence the v 
in the inflections of verbs in Italian. The final s after « was fre- 
quently mute. JZ was in many words so liquidized as to be lost, 


“which has been long and unaccountably neglected. Mr. Parry is 
only able to refer to an article in the Journal of Education 
which he considers to have exhausted the subject, and to Dr. 
Donaldson as adopting the views therein expressed. As regards 
Mr. oh, be metrical system, he quotes Professor Key, whose 
essay he had not met with till his edition was through the press 
as pretty nearly coinciding with him. We give both gentlemen 
every credit for sagacity and an independent spirit ; but we doubt 
whether ~~ can claim much more than pushing further the 
principles which Hare in his edition of Terence, and Lindemann 


| and Ritschl in their editions of Plautus, had already applied with 


success. 

It does not come within the province of this journal to enter 
into copious details about an innovation of the kind. We only 
advert to it as a notable event in the progress of classical ecriti- 
cism., Any further explanation we give is simply with a wish to 
make the announcement intelligible. We select half-a-dozen 
examples to show how the thing works. The commonest case of 
contraction takes its rise from the fact that in Latin wu and r are 
the same letter, were always so considered by the ancients, and 
indiscriminately used in writing. The uv between vowels was 
analogous to the olic digamma, and had the sound apparently 
of alight w. Hence a variety of contracted forms of which the 
uncontracted forms early fell into disuse. Moveo, particip, 
movitus, pronounced mowitus, contracted motus: caveo, cavitus, 
pronounced cazwitus, contracted cautus. Motus and cautus became 
the only forms used. But in other parts of the same and analo- 
gous verbs, the like abbreviation, though not expressed in writ- 
ing, was common in conversation. Cavé was pronounced cawe 
or cau, (as a well-known story which Cicero tells of Crassus 
shows); movet was pronounced movwet or mout ; the adjective 
novus, as if nous ; the substantive farilla as faulla, &e. Al- 
lowed their full number of syllables, words like these cause end- 
less difficulty in scanning Terence and Plautus. Contract them 
as above, and the difficulty vanishes; while there is every reason 
to believe that the tone of ordinary conversation is much more 
nearly conformed to. 

Not less numerous are the cases in which u or e precede a vowel, 
as in duo, tuus, puer, fuit, &e,; eo, eas, (pronoun and yerb,) rei, 
deus, &c., all pronounced as monosyllables. Similarly, but not 
quite so common, ¢ or o before a vowel, as in dies, scio, coey?, 
prohibeo, pronounced dyés, skyé, coghi, (analogous with the pre- 
sent tense cogo, never found uncontracted,) protbeo or probeo, 
Next come the cases of which innumerable examples are found in 
all languages (French more particularly) where short or unaccented 
vowels are omitted in the rapidity of conversation. It saves 
much perplexity in dealing with Latin comie metres to scan ami- 
citia as if pronounced amictya, inimicitia as if inmictya, pudici- 
tia as if pudictya ; thus getting rid of two or three syllables at 
once. But instead of this being anything strange, the great 
probability is that the words were seldom pronounced in any 
other way. Similarly face, pronounced také, was shortened to 
tac ; doce to doc; age to ag; lege to leg; analogous to die and 
Jac, of which the monosyllabic form alone was in use. The dif- 
ference between the two was in any case very trifling. Similarly 
bené became ben; and bonum bon, actually anticipating two of 
the current forms in Italian and French. Similarly homo be- 
came hom, identically the French homme; volo, pronounced 
wolo, became vol, pronounced zwo/, equivalent to the Scotch ww/l 
and German woll, Of all these examples are to be found in 
Terence. 

So far as the vowels are concerned, however, this mode of 
smoothing difficulties has been to some extent kept in view by the 
As regards the consonants it was otherwise. 





probably gutturalized so as to resemble the Spanish j (formerly 
spelt x) and then softened so as to have the effect of y. The pro- 
noun ego thus requires to be scanned eo, pronounced as a mono- 
syllable yo, identical with the Spanish yo; pronounced as a dis- 
syllable it was very nearly the Italian to: and in fact we have 
strong doubts whether the g in ego was ever sounded in later ages, 
though it might perhaps in Terence’s time. By a similar elimi- 
nation of the g, magis becomes mais; magistratus, maistratus ; 
&e. Rogus and rogem are also found as monosyllables; but in 
these cases we rather suspect the last syllable was lost, than the g 
omitted and the vowels then contracted. Thus, regus became 
rogi, rog; rogem rogé, rog’; loco, loc’ ; modé, (ady.) mod’ ; opus, 
op &e. This is our explanation, Mr. Parry, stating that the 
words must be scanned as monosyllables, does not tell us which 





at least in common conversation : for example, the oldfashioned 
pronunciation of the French fils was probably much the same as 
the Roman pronunciation of filius ; the pronunciation of the Latin 
per ilk in rapid talk was still more probably identical with 

of the Italian gi, So in innumerable examples that might 
be adduced both as regards the letters mentioned and others to 
which we have not adverted; and of which corroborations could 
be found in one or other of the numerous family of the Romance 

S. 

is is our own view of the subject. Mr. Parry, though he 
seems to adopt much the same premises, does not define them 
with the precision which could be desired, and which was neces- 
sary to make his mode of scansion intelligible. We have not had 


monosyllables he prefers, when there is a choice, as there often 1s. 
It must be observed, too, that we do not approve of all the con- 
tractions which he proposes. In some eases, by a needless strict- 
ness as regards the metre, he seems to create difficulties which do 
not exist. Dissyllables having b, d, m, r, or tas a middle con- 
sonant, cause a good deal of perplexity, In some cases, it will - 
to suppose the final syllable omitted. “ In others, the only way 0. 

accounting for such words requiring to be scanned as —, 
syllables is to suppose that the middle consonant vanis “- 

in an aspiration, and the vowels were then contracted. Words 
of such common occurrence as jube, abi, vide, may = 
nosyllabized either way. Of tidi, sii, ibi, it is remarkable 








time to consult the authorities to whom he refers ; and besides, it 
seemed expedient first to state the views which the present writer 
had arrived at by independent research, since a certain corrobo- 
ration is thus obtained, from any identity in opinion that may be 


that as monosyllables they coalesce with the initial vowel of a = 
lowing word. Most curious of all are the cases, and not oma“ 
quent, where there is no possibility of scanning a line unless by 

i ter and soror to have been pronounced pére and soeur, 





found to exist. This question of Latin pronunciation is one 


taking pa : 
identically with the modern French! Mr. Parry is sponsor for 
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both of these ; Ritschl consents as to soror, but demurs as to pater. 
So much for Mr. Parry’s mode of dealing with what is technically 
called Synizesis. Into his application! of Synaloepha, Metrical Ac- 
cent, Hiatus, &e., we have not space to enter. 

It remains for us to say a few words about the final m, not 
found in Greek, and the final » in Latin and Greek. The Greek 
final »» being represented by the Latin 0, and rice rersa, as in 
« Cicero,” “ Plato,” implies a nasal sound of the Greek », And 
the disappearance of the » of con (=cum) in composition, implies 
a nasal sound of the final x in Latin. The ecthlipse of the final 
m, so perpetually occurring, cannot be otherwise accounted for 
than that the m was nasal. But we are not compelled to sup- 
pose that the nasality was of so repulsive a character as the ana- 
logous sounds in French and in Portuguese. In the two latter 
it is a grunt, a snarl, or a drawl ; in the former it may have taken 
the more amiable embodiment of a sigh. The analogy of the 
Sicilian and Sardinian dialects, which not only more nearly re- 
semble the Latin than any other of its offshoots, but sometimes 
are bona fide Latin, gives us a notion of what the effect of this 
sempiternal « final (the s or m being mute) must have been. 

But it is worth inquiring, what ¢s this final m, whether it be 
nasalized, or merely mute. We take it to be simply an m aspi- 
rated with more or less force. 
this from the Irish. There the aspirated m, so marked, is at the 
beginning of a word pronounced as w: e. g. ’mhuire as truagh, 
more commonly known to English eyes as Wirrasthrue. 
end of a word, to be sounded it must be pronounced as v : if it re- 
tains the sound of w it is necessarily mute or nasal. The Romans 
preferred the latter expedient ; their congeners, or as some think, 
progeners, the Celts, preferred the former. The modified nasality 
of the Greeks and Romans was an aspirated m=mh, The more 
forcible one of the modern French is an aspirated n=xh, 

These brief hints are all that it comports either with our space 
or our functions to throw out; and we only justify to ourselves 
such a departure from our ordinary habits by the extreme ne- 
glect in which so interesting a topic has been left, we may say 
ever since the revival of learning, and by the importance of the 
step in advance which Herr Ritschl, Mr. Parry, and Professor Key 
have made. With these names it is no more than just to couple 





We glean a curious illustration of | 


At the | . . o “¥* . . 
| carrying out the practice of conciliation and influence. 


extremity of America. In an evil hour for himself, Mr. Parker 
Snow answered the Society’s advertisement, and undertook the 
command of the “ Allen Gardiner”; for the post involved him in 
two years’ trouble and hot water. At the outset he was compelled, 
against his own representations, to engage a crew professing piety ; 
and he found them much more disposed to preach upon their orders 
than to obey them; in fact, he seems to have avoided mutiny b 
abrogating his authority as a commander. The laymen on 
brought him trouble. The surgeon was weak and led astray by 
the catechist, while the last-named not only assumed the airs of 
superior piety at sea, but when on shore and superintendent of 
the colony that was to be, caused the captain a world of anxiety, 
besides involving him with the authorities of the Falkland Islands, 
A more substantial cause of grief was a deficiency of the needful : 
having got the captain out, the Society left him to pay as well as 
make his way about Cape Horn. Interference, trick, espion- 
age, are charged upon the Society; finally the captain was super- 
seded by a reverend gentleman, and, demurring to the author- 
ity, was turned out of his ship by some process of Falkland 
Island law, which the captain maintains was not law. 

The representations of the book in which these things are set 
forth are of course only one side of the story. Told in nautical 
style by the skipper, it forms a very pretty grievance ; but there 
is far too much of it,—especially as the reader cannot but suspect 
that the captain went somewhat upon juste milieu principles, 
neither rigidly enforcing his powers as commander nor thoroughly 
In truth, 


| private ships are not fitted for expeditions of this kind, where 


that of Mr. Adair Phillips, who in his excellent edition of Terence, | 


published in 1846, has not only anticipated a large proportion of 
Mr. Parry’s improvements, but marked them in the tert, inaman- 
ner which, without in the least disfiguring the appearance of the 
book, affords the greatest assistance to the learner. Mr. Parry 
does not appear to have been cognizant of the existence of one of 


settlement, diplomacy, and discovery, are involved. There are 
too many masters, too lax a discipline in many things, without 
sufficient power to enforce a strict one ; and we fear that too often 
the persons engaged in the undertaking are deficient in the sense 
of subordination if not of the honour which characterizes the 
service. What would be thought of the first officer in a Queen’s 
ship reporting to his captain that “ all hands were afraid” ? (Vol, 
I, p. 316.) 

The outward voyage, a good part of the navigation about the 
Falkland Islands, and of the voyages between them and Monte 
Video, are open to the same remark as the personal grievances: 
there is too much of it. A Robinson-Crusoe style of narration 
and a kind of rough and picturesque treatment, sustain the in- 
terest of the nautical descriptions more than might be supposed ; 
the wild and violent weather of the Falkland Islands, with the 
dangers of their navigation and the peculiar character of the river 


| Plate, have a novelty beyond the common run of voyaging. 


the most conscientious and painstaking editions of a classic ever | 


published. This we think greatly to be regretted, for in other re- 
spects than the metre he might have derived most useful hints 
from it. 


Of the new edition of Euripides, by Mr. Paley, the editor of 
Zschylus, only the first volume, containing seven plays, has as 
yet made its appearance. So far as a cursory examination en- 
ables us to judge, we should say that it is remarkably well done ; 
among the very best of the series to which it belongs. The pre- 
face and life are full and learned. The introductions to each play 
are copious and critical. The notes hit the happy medium in 
point of quantity, and seem well directed to the points that are 
really of importance. The only defect which we remark is as re- 
gards the metres, of which we should have expected a more con- 
tinuous exposition. But possibly this omission will be repaired 
in a subsequent volume. This volume has a couple of indexes, 
which make it complete in itself for purposes of study. It is 
beautifully printed ; and when completed, as it is intended, in 
three volumes, this edition will truly be a weleome substitute for 
the bulky collections of Matthiw and the London Variorum. 

SNOW’S TWO-YEARS CRUISE IN THE SOUTHERN 

SEAS,* 
Every one remembers the terrible death by starvation of Captain 
Gardiner and his companions in an attempt to convert the natives 
of Tierra del Fuego. Their fate was enough to deter any one from 
following in their footsteps; but, according to the intimations 
of Mr. Snow, the special Missionary Society which Captain 
Gardiner had founded was too good a thing to let drop. The 
sensation caused by the heroic death of that self-devoted man 
brought in subscriptions; a vessel was built, not bought, for the 
purpose of further “action”; and permission was obtained from 
Government to oceupy some portion of the Falkland Islands, at a 
nominal rent with the option of purchase. The scanty supplies 
furnished by Tierra del Fuego, and the ill-will if not hostility of 
the natives, forbade the idea of establishing at the outset a mis- 
sion among the Fuegians. It was proposed to form a sort of head- 
quarters on one of the Falkland Islands, and procure natives, who 
were to be taught the arts of life, educated in the doctrines of 
Christianity, and, thus accomplished, sent back to Christianize and 
civilize their countrymen. A difficulty, however, was found in get- 
ting a nautical chief for the expedition ; seamen were deterred by 
the fate of Captain Gardiner, and the difficulties that beset the 
mariner in the neighbourhood of Cape Horn and the maze of waters 
that are found between the Straits of Magellan and that Southern 
ae A Two- Ye ars Cruise off Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, Patagonia, 
se — Plate a Narrative of Life in the Southern Seas. By W. Parker 
. » late Commander of the Mission Yacht ‘ Allen Gardiner,” Author of “* Voyage 
= ~— pe a im Search of Sir John Franklin.” With Charts and Illustra- 
. olumes. Published by Longmans and Co. 





Still the dangers of channels bordered by cliffs and studded by 
rocks, heavy gales, and the shoals of La Plata with its irregular 


| currents, have a general resemblance, which when often repeated 





| gone over more ground—or rather water—than our author. 


becomes tedious. 

In fact, the narrative should have been chiefly confined to the 
main objects of the voyage,—that is, the formation of the nucleus 
of a settlement at the Falkland Islands, and the voyage to Tierra 
del Fuego to examine the region, visit the graves of Gardiner and 
his companions, seek an interview with Jemmy Button, a man 
whom the present Admiral Fitzroy took to England and after a 
three-years education returned to his native place, and to try in 
an intercourse with the natives to induce some of them to volun- 
teer for the new settlement. From the demands of his nautical 
employment Captain Snow could not observe the growth of the 
settlement, so far as ill management permitted it to grow; when 
at the Islands he was chiefly occupied in disputes with the lands- 
men. The adventures in Tierra del Fuego are very interesting, 
That region is perhaps the most extraordinary in the world, from 
the manner in which the water intersects the land. It is about 
as fresh a place as a traveller can go to; for except Fitzroy in his 
celebrated surveying voyage, we question whether any one has 


The 


| real dangers of the navigation from rocks, shoals, winds, and 


winding channels, are increased to the imagination, from the 


| mistrust which seamen have ever felt for those waters, since the 


first cireumnavigator passed through the strait which bears his 
name, even when the discovery of Magellan was superseded by 
the doubling of Cape Horn. Nor are the actual incidents without 
attraction, The little Allen Gardiner encountered much rough 
weather, and escaped many dangers. Captain Snow’s intercourse 
with the Fuegians exhibits man in as unsophisticated a state as 
he well can be; for the natives of all ages and sexes were 
quite fitted as regards costume for the early days of Paradise, 
Jemmy Button himself was discovered, after the lapse of some 
quarter of a century, retaining a knowledge of English words, a 
remembrance of England, and a sense of what was due to the 
presence of ladies—Mrs. Snow was on board; but was unwilling 
to go back to England, or to let any one else go. The country, 
as well in the Captain’s descriptions as in the engravings from 
his sketches, appears more pleasant and fruitful than the mind sup- 
poses ean be the ease in Tierra del Fuego; even the spot where 
poor Gardiner perished, with its ominous name of Starvation Bay, 
looks green and agreeable in the plate. To the opinion which 
Captain Snow seems to entertain of the country’s capabilities we 
must demur. He saw only bits of it, and that in the spring-time 
analogous to our May: the whole region is difficult of access ex- 
cept to surveying or other vessels to which time is no object, and 
which can pick their seasons. Yet even in the most favourable 
season this is the kind of weather to be met with—Mr. Snow had 
just anchored in Middle Cove, Wollaston Island. 

‘* T had but time to make all secure and snug in this, a Anown harbour, 
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when the gale came on with great fury. As the day advanced, the strength 
of the gale increased ; at dusk it was still increasing; and at midnight I 
was obliged to turn out all hands, in the midst of a heavy hail-storm, and let 
go the second anchor, veering both cables out on end, the one anchor having 
ninety fathoms of chain to it. Yet even with this I feared she would not 
hold, for the gale was truly terrific. Indeed, it was almost impossible to 
walk the deck. A short sea also got up, though fortunately nothing to 
hurt ; for, had there been much sea on, | think I must have slipped and 
hove-to outside, fearing we should part our anchors. To be prepared for any 
casualty, I had reefs and storm-sails ready ; and the next day, finding the 
gale still heavier, I was obliged to send down all the yards and topmasts, 
run the jib-boom in, and have nothing presented to the wind but the lower 
masts. For five days did this gale—the heaviest I have experienced for some 
years—continue. 

“On one occasion, during the night of the third day of its prevalence, I 
‘was on deck when a furious squall of hail and wind, similar to a tornado, 
burst upon us with a force like the blow of an enormous sledge-hammer. 
The little ship trembled again; you could hear every part of her move 
under that tremendous blast, and I might easily fancy her a living thing 
shuddering with the apprehension of the wrath and power of those terrible 
elements she was pet te striving to resist. On that wild coast, near that 
dark and frowning land, during that inky night relieved occasionally by fit- 
ful gleams of a strange and peculiar light, with the large hail pelting upon 
one like showers of bullets, 1 could not but feel deeply anxious; but by this 
time I had full confidence in the ship, and in the anchors and cable, but 
above all in Him who ruleth the raging of the seas, and whose own the ship 
was.’ 

There are many such pictures of tempests and danger met in a 
seamanlike way. There are also many sketches of pleasant 
places, or at least of what appeared pleasant to eyes accustomed 
to the ocean or the dreary monotony of Falkland Isles. The 
greatest interest, however, is connected with the Fuegians them- 
selves. From the description, there would seem to be seve- 
ral distinct tribes, some more warlike than others; the first en- 
countered were peaceable enough. 

** There were three men and two women in the canoe, and all of them 
gesticulating and shouting with great vehemence, except one of the women 
who seemed to be more quict than the rest. Frothing at the mouth and 
making rapid motions with their arms, they at first appeared as if they were 
savagely indignant at our having violated the quiet of their native waters; 
but in a few moments we had them on the most friendly terms, laughing, 
and mimicking whatever we did. They were fine powerful-looking men, 
each in a state of savage nudity; and though shaggy as regards their un- 
combed hair, and otherwise repulsive, I could not help being greatly sur- 
= at finding them so superior to what I had been led to expect the 

“uegians really were, As regards the women, I was particularly struck 
with some peculiarities which showed, savage and degraded as they other- 
wise might be, a certain degree of modesty and decorum exceedingly grati- 
fying to witness; nor had I afterwards occasion to lessen this feeling of my 
mind in reference to them. ‘The men, though in the primitive garb I have 
described, had no notion of its being repugnant to us, or that it was at all 
singular. 

** On permission being given, they leaped on board, and were speedily 
clothed with some old apparel belonging to us. My wife gave each of the 
women part of a coloured shawl, and their childish expressions of delight 
afforded us great satisfaction. * ® 4 

** The latter [the younger of the two women] had a baby at the breast, 
and frequently, with a winning smile and plaintive voice, asked, by the oft- 
repeated words, ‘ Yamma secoona,’ for something for the ‘ pauca ninne.’ 
Mrs. Snow gave her many little presents, for which she returned grateful 
smniles, and ‘ Cutta-culta, cutta-cutta,’ (apparently ‘ many thanks,’) over 
and over again. Her attachment to the child was evident ; and what was 
given to the child she showed she understood was for that purpose, by put- 
ting it immediately around its neck or about its person. 

“The two women kept themselves squatted in the bottom of the canoe, 
nor did they once attempt to rise. Whenever they moved their position, 
they did so in a manner that really commanded my esteem, while it created 
in me something ofastonishment. * ¢ 

** T showed them a looking-glass ; but they did not like it, nor yet dolls 
or figures of any kind. They motioned for them to be put away : but the 
music of a concertina I played seemed to please them greatly. Food they 
would not partake of, though receiving anything we gave them, and put- 
ting it away after pretending to eat it. Some toys and gilt watches 1 had 
bought at home for the purpose were eagerly accepted. ‘They had but few 
things worth bartering for as memorials of our visit: bone spears, rush 
baskets, slings, a skin that Daut-a-waie had with him, and put on when he 
came on board, were among those I obtained. They were very fair and ho- 
nest in their dealings with us; and when in the canoe they invariably 
handed me the article I made them understand I wanted, when giving a 
glass necklace, beads, or buttons for it expressly. They first received the 
to them valuable goods from me, and then handed me up what was ex- 
pected in exchange. On one occasion there was misconception about an 
article, and they immediately returned me what I had just bestowed ; which 
of course I aguin gave them, if only for their honourable dealing. Nor 
would one take what was intended for another; but if a button or trinket 
was meant for a particular person it was passed on to him or her without 
delay. All these things I noticed on their first visit to us, and it gave such 
a favourable impression of them that I could not help feeling greatly de- 
lighted. Towards sunset I made signs that it was time to go to bed; and 
soon comprehending me, they departed, with many friendly expressions and 
much good humour.” 

As Tierra del Fuego is very rarely visited, the existence of 
Jemmy Button was of course a problem. Yet it was a problem 
upon which it was supposed that much depended; for Jemmy 
would most probably serve as a channel of communication, he 
might even be a means of persuading some natives to go to the 
settlement. All that could be done, however, was to steer for 
his last known place of abode, Woollya ; and as Mr, Snow ap- 
proached he fell upon a scheme that was successful. 

** As we neared Button Islet, several other canoes came in sight, without 
venturing off to us. Large numbers of the natives were also observed on the 
island ; and fires in one or two places were lit, either as signals or for their 
domestic purposes, Our course here was past all these islets and to the 
Eastward—W oollya being about five miles otf; but, seeing so many of the 
natives, I was struck with an idea that perhaps Jemmy Button, if alive, 
might be on this island instead of at Woollya; and to give him, as I hoped, 
some knowledge of who and what we were, I had the British colours run up 
to the mast-head. No sooner were they displayed and floating in the air, 
than I could see one or two of the canoes hastily paddling towards us, while 
at least some hundred natives were clustered in groups around their large 
fires upon various eminences in a bay we were passing. I was, as may be 

- 


supposed, very anxious, 


| 





“When, therefore, I saw the two canoes paddling towards us, I deter- 
mined to hail them and make inquiries; but I did not shorten sail until one 
of the canoes, outstripping the other, came near. I did not, however, do 
more than deaden the ship’s way, as we were close in-shore, and I wanted to 
reach Woollya before dark ; but, standing on the raised platform, aft, I sane 
out to the natives interrogatively, ‘Jemmy Button? Jemmy Button?’ T. 
my amazement and joy—almost rendering me for a moment speechless—an 
answer came from one of the four men in the canoe, ‘Yes, yes . Jam-mes 
Button, Jam-mes Button!’ at the same time pointing to the second canoe 
which had nearly got alongside. To down with the helm—throw the ship 
up in the wind close under the high mountains—shorten sail—call all hands 
upon deck, and put the vessel’s head in the bay towards Button Island—-was 
but the work of an instant; and for that instant, so extraordinary did those 
words in English sound from the lips of a native Fuegian, I was unable to 
prevent a momentary confusion. My wife, the catechist, and the two mates 
rushed up from their tea; and, so completely astonished were we all at such 
a sudden realization of our most sanguine wishes, and Here instead of at 
Woollya, as I had expected, that I believe there was no one on board but 
felt as though struck ‘umb. But voices enough were soon heard from all] 
quarters, on board and alongside, as the first canoe, having got abreast of us 
remained at a small distance off, while the second canoe, with a stout, wild. 
and shaggy-looking man, standing up in it, came close to. ‘Jam-mes But- 
ton, we, Jam-mes Button, me!’ shouted the new comer; ‘Jam-mes But- 
ton, me—where’s the ladder?’ And the next moment Jemmy Button—the 
very man himself—the protégé of Captain Fitzroy—the one upon whom the 
mission rests so much of its hopes—was alongside, well and hearty, and 
giving me a welcome in broken words of my own tongue! 2 

“There being no accommodation-ladder ready, not deeming we should 
want one in any part of this wild region, he repeated the question, * Where's 
the ladder?’ And we had to throw him a rope to mount by, getting the 
ladder rigged immediately afterwards. The next instant he had cleverly 
mounted, and was on the deck of the Allen Gardiner, shaking hands as 
heartily and as friendly as if he had known us for years, = 38 4 

** Directly I could cease from attending to the ship, I turned my attention 
to Jemmy. He was easily recognized from his resemblance to the account 
given of him in Captain Fitzroy’s narrative. He was, as on the occasion of 
that gentleman’s second visit in 1834, quite naked, having his hair long and 
matted at the sides, cropped in front, and his eyes affected by smoke. The 
same words used by Captain Fitzroy to describe him are applicable now, as 
well as of his wife, who was also (this being his second wife, and a very 
young woman) ‘ good-looking,’ and seemed to be much attached to Jemmy 
and the children. * . ¢ “ 

“One of the first things I did was to equip Jemmy in some of my clothes; 
for, strange to say, amongst an abundance of wearing apparel of a not very 
necessary kind for women, nothing had been put on board except one or two 
shirts for the men. 1 therefore, at my own expense, had to furnish what was 
requisite. Indeed, Jemmy, directly he got on board, and found an * Ingliss 
lady’ was in the cabin, asked me for ‘clothes to put on.” These I soon gave 
him ; and in putting on the trousers, he said, ‘ want braces,” as distinctly as 
I could utter the words. In fact, he appeared suddenly to call to mind many 
things. lis tongue was, as it were, loosened; and words, after a moment's 
thought, came to his memory expressive of what he wished to say. There 
was no connected talk from him, but broken sentences, abrupt and pithy. 
Short inquiries, and sometimes painful efforts to explain himself, were made, 
with, however, an evident pleasure in being again able to converse with 
some one in the ‘ Ingliss talk.” That he must have been greatly attached te 
it, is evident from the fact that he had not omitted to teach his wife, chil- 
dren, and relations. I could hardly credit my senses, when I heard Mrs, 
Jemmy Button from the canoe calling aloud for her husband to come to her, 
She seemed most anxious he should not be again taken away ; for, when he 
had been on board some little time, and was with me down in the cabin out 
of sight, her calls for him were loud and frequent. ‘ Jamus, Jamus,’ said 
she, at the same time rapping hard against the ship’s side with a paddle; for 
as it was drawing towards dusk, 1 had not then invited her on board. Poor 
thing! no doubt the whole history of her husband’s visit to the fairy land of 
the strangers, and the ‘conetree’ where such ‘ vary pretty ladies’ lived, 
had often been told to her; and now that a big canoe with wings had again 
come from that ‘ Ingliss conetree,’ it may have greatly alarmed her, lest she 
should be suddenly left alone. Jemmy, however, had no intention of this ; 
nor had one amongst them. * e ¢ : 

** The first thing I did after his coming down was to put food before him. 
Poor fellow! there was evidently the germ of good qualities and a retine- 
ment of manner in and about him. Seeing my wife, he hesitated ; seemed 
abashed ; reflected a moment; and then—for the table bad been laid with 
everything for my tea—asked for ‘ knife to cut meat, and, and’—but he 
could get no further. Something he wanted to say he had not the memory 
of English words to express. When he sat down, I soon saw his agitation 
and excitement were too great, and I rather think, by some signs in his eye, 
that his heart was too full, to let him eat. For myself I was also unable to 
eat. My food was in contemplating the man before me ; and some tish 
bought from the natives in the Beagle Channel wentaway untasted, I now 
began to question Jemmy; and to try and draw him out. But he was so 
confused, that beyond disjointed sentences I obtained, at that time, very 
little information from him. One important point, however, I did aseer- 
tain ; and this was as to the language of his people. Taking from my book- 
shelves Captain Fitzroy’s narrative, | went over several words in the vo- 
cabulary, and found that the Tekeeniea column was correct. By it, so far 
as it goes, some communication can be held with the natives in these parts, 
though not with those in the Beagle Channel or at Banner Cove. The por- 
traits of himself and the other Fuegians made him laugh and look sad al- 
ternately, as the two characters he was represented in, savage and ¢ ivilized, 
came before his eye. Perhaps he was calling to mind his combed hair, 
washed face, and dandy dress, with the polished boots it is said he so mu hi 
delighted in; perhaps he was asking himself which, after all, was the 
best—the prim and starch, or the rough and s y? Which he 
thought, he did not choose to say; but which I inferred he thought was 
gathered from his refusal to go anywhere again with us. Of England, 
he, however, spoke with much grateful feeling. * Yes : me know— 
Ingliss econetree : vary good—you flag, me know (meaning that he 
had understood the British ensign that I had hoisted at the main); 
yes, much good—all good in Ingliss conetree—long way—me Sk k in 
hammock—vary bad—big water sea—me know Capen | itzoy—by ner 
Bennet—W alamstow—W ilson—Ingliss lady, you wife °’ and on being told 
yes, he added, alluding to my wife’s fresh-coloured countenance and at 
that time healthy appearance, * Ah, Ingliss ladies vary pretty - Vary Lace A 
And so it was with many other things, but especially our canary, ® sp-cnex 
songster, which several times elicited from him ‘ Vary pretty bird * ” } A 

“*T took him into my library, and showed him several of the articles ar- 
ranged there—wisely 1 cannot now say, for it perhaps rec alled too mut h to 
him ; nevertheless I showed him all that I thought might bring back ew 
mind the past—my books—pictures—instruments—fire-arms—toilet ats - 
rials and ladies’ fancy articles, concerning all of which he kept constant ‘ 
expressing his delight, and naming some of them without ———, * 
others after a slight difficulty. A tine musical-box gave him intense pts 
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sure; and when I played a harmonium, one of Alexandre’s, he stood beside 
me as if entranced.” : 
Whether the following passage has any further meaning than 
the words directly taken convey, we do not know. With the 
conclusion as to the impropriety of kidnapping natives on the 
plea of converting them, we er gd agree. Mr, Snow’s ques- 
tions, put through Jemmy, re erred to a proposal to accompany 
him. ——_ ; ; 
“T expressly put the question In every possible and attractive form, both 
as regarded the adults and the younger branches ; but a decided and positive 
negative was the reply from one and all. Yet the reverse has been stated ! 
I now publicly deny it. To go amongst them, with proper means, and using 
the results of practical experience, is another thing ; but to try and get 
them away by any plan or cajolery that they do not properly understand, 
especially after what I learned from Jemmy Button—against this I protest. 
It may be glossed over; it may — in letters and print very prettily ; 
but, I maintain, it is not right until the poor creatures can be made to com- 
rehend and understand all about it. Facts speak for themselves. Jemmy 
utton had tasted the sweets, or, as they might be to him, the bitters of high 
civilization; he at all events knew what it was, and all about going away ; 
yet what was his answer, when I and the eatechist asked him if he, or any 
of his boys, would accompany us only a little way? Why, @ positive nega- 
tive: and therefore, if I were to hear of ten or of fifty Fuegian boys as 
being at the Mission station in the Falklands, I would never believe, until 
I knew that the Fuegians had learned our language, that those poor lads had 
gone there as only a religious society ought to let them go, namely, with a 
full and perfect knowledge of what it was for. Evil must not be done that 
good may perchance, and only perchance, come.” 








ENGLAND AND FRANCE BEFORE 
SEBASTOPOL,* 
Wuey the pressure on the medical resources of the British army 
during the early part of the Russian war was too great for the pro- 
per succour of the sick and wounded, Dr. Bryce was one of the civil 
practitioners attached to the hospitals at Seutari. In the spring of 
1856, the patients in his wards being reduced to half-a-dozen 
confalescents of the Land Transport Corps, he availed himself of 
the invitation of M. Baudens, (specially despatched by the Em- 
yeror as Médecin Inspecteur,) to visit the French hospitals on the 
easheves. He also was one of the ten English surgeons who 
volunteered to do duty in the French hospitals, when the accu- 
mulation of the sick and the deaths of many of the French sur- 
geons—tinally reaching to twenty per cent—rendered their own 
force utterly inadequate to the task. ‘The materials of ‘ England 
and France before Sebastopol, looked at from a Medical Point of 
View,” ‘have been in part derived from the author’s own expe- 
rience and official reports, in part from French official or semi- 
official publications, from information furnished on the spot, and 
from a few statistics supplied by our own medical department. 
The primary object of Dr. Bryce’s work is to defend the English 
medical service from the charges directly or indirectly brought 
against it by ‘‘ our own correspondents,” and to show the futility 
of the off-hand suggestions that the French system should be 
adopted by the English. This object, as treated by Dr. Bryce, 
involves a good deal more than a mere exposition of the systems 
and practice of the respective services. The practical ettects of 
those systems are seaiioll in their statistical results, so far as those 
results can be deduced from the French accounts and other sources ; 
Dr. Bryce estimates the representation of Marshal Vaillant in 
the Moniteur of October last, on the total losses of the French 
army, as fifty per cent too low, the true loss being, in his opinion, 
93,000 in lieu of 67,000, From the state of the hospitals during 
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eventualities which its prosecution might have produced from diminution 
of military glory, resolved wisely to make the capture of the Malakhoff, and 
consequent fall of Sebastopol, his justification to the nation for the issue of 
the Peace Conferences at Paris.”’ 

One section of the book consists of arguments in which the 
probabilities of the author’s statistics are supported by figures and 
reasonings. Another relates to the exposition of the respective 
medical systems of the two nations, with some comments; Dr. 
Bryce concluding strongly, and we think justly, in favour of the 
English as giving prompter attendance with more of a friendly- 
feeling character than under the French method, and allowing 
greater power to the medical man in all that concerns his depart- 
ment, instead of a limitation to the art of curing—that is, ope- 
rating and prescribing, to the exclusion of hygienic management 
or any control over the comforts and conveniences requisite for the 








| sick. The most interesting section relates to the actual condition 


| instinctive impulse to rush from its influence. 


of several of the French hospitals as seen by Dr. Bryce, to the 
state of the camp in the Crimea, which was a main cause in pro- 
ducing the diseases of the army, and to the actual nature of the 
most fatal of those diseases which Dr. Bryce considers regular 
‘camp fever” —an aggravated form of typhus. In his survey of 
the hospitals there are things that he can only allude to, yond 
sages in one or two of his accounts are more proper to a medical 
work than a general newspaper. ‘The following description refers 
to the Hospital de Gulhanch, not one of the worst, but the worst 
described by Dr. Bryce; yet, strange to say, it was an erection 
by the French themselves, and without any provision for ventila- 
tion, cleanliness, or hygienic precautions. 

“The badness of the weather, by preventing at this time more distant 
excursions, suggested my visit to these wooden structures under very ¢est- 
ing circumstances ; for the cold was intense, there had been much previous 
rain, there was deep snow on the ground, and a high wind was blowing. 
Had not the impression then produced been favourably moditied by a sub- 
sequent inspection, I should now hesitate to record my earlier experience. 
But, at best, to write fully of the general internal appearance and state of 
these hospital sheds, is a task one would willingly avoid, 

** The facts are these. ‘The windows had not been opened, save moment- 
arily, for several days ; and they are the only existing means for thorough 
ventilation. Three stoves burning green wood are the sole means of warm- 
ing an area of about 24,000 cubie feet. There are no night-chairs or other 
closed utensils, * * * * The floors did not appear to have been washed, 
seraped, or even roughly swept, fora long time. Where water or other 
liquid had been spilt, some sort of mopping was practised, but not enough 
to effect dryness. The air was fetid, pungent, loathsome, occasioning an 
One felt through every 


| sense that he was breathing a plague-tainted atmosphere, charged with pro- 


bable injury to the healthiest, with certain slow destruction to the bed- 
ridden inmates. The wards were without any means of pure ventilation in 
bad weather. The windows being necessarily kept shut, the doors could 
admit only an uncertain gush of external air; but even this, at one end, 
had first to pass by the latrine abutting on the entrance, There is no out- 
let by the roof for foul air, even if the openings near the floor were used for 
constant ventilation, which they do not appear to be, but chiefly for casting 
out filth. I cannot venture to describe the sensible effects felt from the cold, 


| damp air, and foul floors of the wards, on the occasion of my first visit, In 
| one salle in particular, I expericneed the selfsame discomfort which I have 


the winter of 1855-’56 and after the peace, and from the condition | 


of the sick and wounded during the voyage from the Crimea to Con- 
stantinople, he infers that the losses of the French were quite as 
great as ours during the winter of 1854-’55, so disastrous to the 
British army. From the crowded condition of the hospitals at 
Constantinople in the latter part of the war and after the peace— 
from the mortality that took place in them, the sick having scarcely 
a chance—and lastly, from the condition of the camp in the Crimea, 
and the deficiency of proper food which bred those disorders so 
fatal in the hospitals of Constantinople—Dr. Bryce infers that the 
French army, notwithstanding its numerical superiority to the 
English, had become effectively inferior ; in fact, that it was in- 
capable of any great movement or of the fatigues of a campaign, 
and that it was less mere policy than a political necessity which 
induced the French Emperor to patch up the peace. 

“From these premises, stated and reasoned upon in the spirit of com- 
pletest fairness, 1 venture to deduce the following conclusions, 

‘First, That whatever the muster-roll numbers of the French army in 
March 1856, its efficient belligerent strength was then reduced below tifty 
thousand of all arms, inclusive of the troops at Eupatoria. [The report of 
the French War Minister gives 120,476 effective en Crimée.] 

“Second, That at this period a devastating disease abounded in the 
camps, under cireumstances which inevitably tended to enlarge the sphere 
and hasten the course of its natural destructiveness, and, consequently, to 
reduce with fearful rapidity the remaining strength of the army. 

“Third, That, concurrently, the Medical Statf and hospital sanitary re- 
sources of the army had become almost unserviceable. 

“Fourth, That these evils were irremediable in the presence of an 
enemy, and incompatible with the immediate prosecution of the war. 

** Fifth, That from these several and united causes, the Freneh army had 
ceased to hold the foremost place among the Allied forces in respect of num- 
bers, equipment, and power of mobility. 

** Whence it follows, in my opinion, that apart from and above all other 
political considerations, peace had become a state necessity for France and 
her present sovereignty, The country must in time have learnt something 
of the inglorious losses of the army, and might have shown discontent at 
frequent conscriptions and fresh loans. The Emperor having well served 
his dynastic purposes in undertaking the war, and fearing to face the 

* England and France before Se bastopol, looked at froma Medical Point of View. 
By Charles Bryce, M.D., attached on Special Service to Scutari Hospitals, Xe. ; 
Author of “Sketch of the State of Medicine in Turkey,” &c. Published by 
Churchill, ; 


spoken of elsewhere (Memoir on Remittent Fevers of the Levant) as having 
undergone in the hold of a captured ship of war crowded with sick and 
wounded, It was not a mere loathing of all seen and smelt, but a reason- 
able dread of personal consequences, that quickened my passage through 
these places. Yet, strange to say, in conversation, no medical officer has 
noticed the offensiveness of the wards. his silence may be simple discre- 
tion, it cannot be ignorance of the deleterious prope rties of the air produ ed 
and breathed by the sick. 

“To inspect closely individual cases under such cireumstances would 
have been simply foolish. It needed not, however, any very prolonged 
scrutiny to detect in the faces, bodies, and positions of the sick generally, 
sure proofs of their ‘doing badly.’ To hear of the daily rate of mortality 
was not so shocking as it was to observe the irremediable state of the living. 
The healing art of the physician is humiliated in the presence of personal 
conditions beyond his power of controlling; while the vis medieatrix of the 
patient was overpowered through fatal influences from without. I asked 
myself what good could medicine or food do for sick persons breathing day 
and night such a polluted atmosphere, and lying in the midst of so much 
filth of all kinds; while themselves and their maladies were hourly render- 
ing the atmosphere more infectious and the filth more noxious ? 

** A second visit, made a few days later, is in some respects less painful to 
speak of. The day being warm, and the sun shining brightly, the medieal 


| attendants had felt at liberty to allow a large number of the sick to be 





| mattresses. 


seated outside, and others to be carried out wrapt in blankets and laid on 
The windows of the salles were wide open, and produced a 
thorough draught of pleasant air. It was to be regretted that the bedding 
and body-clothes had not been also removed from the vacated beds, and ex- 
posed to the air and sunshine. Notwithstanding this marked improvement 
in the atmospheric state and general aspect of the wards, there remained 
many most painful evidences of the actual inattention to the cleanliness of 
walls and floors, to the condition of the beds, and to the conveniences of the 
sick,” 

This account of the numbers, standing, and necessary labours of 
the French medical attendants, is from another Hospital, that of 
Pera. 

“ The medical staff of a military hospital with 2400 sick, during war in a 
foreign country, ought, according to Imperial ordinance, to consist of one 
chef, ten or twelve chirurgiens-majors, who alone have direct charge of 
patients, as many aides-majors and sous-aides, whose duties are similar to 
those of our house-surgeons and physicians’ clerks—in all a staif of twenty 
to twenty-five qualified surgeons, besides persons who do the service of 
dressers and trained infirmiers. At the present time, [18th March, ] at the 
H5pital de Pera, seven military surgeons of all ranks perform the services of 
its wards, assisted by five foreign civil practitioners. Dr, Cambay has sole 
charge now of two hundred and three beds, assisted only by one ude-major 
and an acquis, an Italian ; one hundred ud fifty-four are the fewest under 
one surgeon, and he is of a military rank only so intrusted from necessity. 
The morning visit begins at seven a. m., and ends at nine or half-past nine, 
during which Dr, Cambay actually dictated the particular diet and specific 
treatment of one hundred and ninety-six patients, the vast proportion of 
whom were suffering from acute disease.” 

The following description of the condition of affairs in the camp 
before Sebastopol is from French authority, The first passage Js 
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from M, Baudens, who was sent expressly by the Emperor to in- 
spect the actual state of things. e authority of the second is 
stated in the extract. 

“Tt is now acknowledged that the French troops up to the last took no 
effectual steps to prevent or lessen the noxious influences of decomposing 
animal and vegetable substances. The earth within and without the 
dwelling-places of the men was saturated with the products of human and 
bestial bodies, buried lightly ‘ par milliers.’ Throughout the winter, car- 
casses were left to rot uncovered close to the tents, while the soldiers not on 
duty were all day long squatted (d/o¢tis) in huts and tents closely shut 
against fresh air, constantly wet, the enclosed area sunk, and loaded with 
all sorts of impurities. Personal cleanliness was impracticable in such 
habitations, and the alentours showed an utter disregard of all English 
notions of decency. To these local evils must be added the too close packing 
of huts and tents, both for the healthy and sick; and to this condition, 
producing and condensing mephitic vapours, M. Baudens ascribes the per- 
sistence of cholera, typhus, and hospital gangrene among the troops. In 
fine, we find the Médecin-Inspecteur, throughout his mission, comginiaing 
and remonstrating against the general filth of the camp and utter neglect of 
of all means of purification, in stronger language than it becomes a foreigner 
to repeat. The abominable state of the sick-sheds and tents, and the in- 
observance of ordinary hygienic rules by the surgeons, are also severely 
censured. ® ° ° ° bd 

** As I am not writing for medical readers only, I shall transcribe some 
information bearing on the same point, derived from a French military 
staff-officer, witness of and sufferer from the things which he describes. 
* You English,’ he said, ‘ were abundantly provided and prepared against 
winter, the greatest enemy of armies in the field. You had clothing, huts, 
provisions, fucl in excess of all possible requirements, and close at hand. 
The French soldiers, on the contrary, were not hutted, while their tents 
were old and much torn, so that the rain passed through ; and it happened 
that the autumn months were extremely eer There were no means of 
artificial warmth by day, and for night three blankets served two men for 
bed and covering. The soil within the tents was ankle-deep in mud and 
noxious filth. Hence the night cold prevented sleep, although the tents 
were closed as tight as possible, to retain the bodily warmth emitted by 
twelve or twenty men under one canvass; and hence, again, the generation 
of a morbifie atmosphere, for which the four small openings at the top of 
the tent afforded inadequate eseape. As respects food, for months it was 
scanty and unwholesome, consisting of some English prepared meats, but 
chiefly of bad fresh meat, sausages, and salted lard, the last often so rancid 
as to be uneatable. Fresh baked bread had ceased to be issued, from the 
difficulty of conveying it to the men situated at a distance from Kamiesch. 
Thus, the troops towards Baidar had biscuit all the winter. The supply of 
wood for fuel was still more deficient, not a ration of it having been served 
out to the regiments on the plateau over Inkerman, although the men were 
frozen from cold. Wood could have been had at Kamiesch for the fetching ; 
but the soldiers were unequal to the labour of marching three leagues and 
returning loaded, and other means of transport were not available for the 
purpose. After an entrance into Sebastopol had been effected, the demolished 
houses afforded a temporary supply, eagerly rushed for at a cost of consider- 
able fatigue. Although after this event the military duties of hostile attack 
and defence were almost ended, still the labour of road-making was severe 
all through the winter, and the men were badly clad for the weather and 
the work. In fact, new clothing was not served out till March, nor was 
the general construction of huts begun earlier.’ 

* This account is composed from notes of a conversation with a French 
staff-officer, obligingly communicated to the writer by Surgeon Longmore, 
19th Regiment.” 

Amid ail this one circumstance is curious—that, in Dr. Bryce’s 
opinion, the actual state of the French army was equally unknown 
to enemies and allies, In its full extent this was doubtless the 
case, but the newspaper correspondents did speak of the preva- 
lence of fever and its deadly nature, as well as of the reduced ap- 
pearance of the French troops. Still, the seereey the French main- 
tained with observers of all sorts in such close proximity is a re- 
markable example of the national feeling, singular dexterity, 
and power of imposing display, which characterize that extraor- 
dinary people. 

The fact also shows the importance of large resources to draw 
upon, as well as courage and military discipline, in modern war, 
Russia, it is admitted, was exhausted alike in men and material ; 
France, it now appears, was touching upon that condition; Eng- 
land was only beginning to feel and display her strength. It 
must be remembered however, that peoples with small available 
resources only feel this exhaustion when they wage war in barren 
countries. In Germany, Italy, and even the Spanish Peninsula, 


the experience of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars shows | V: ar" te ul x 
| tion; yet we never met so complete a failure as in Zhe Noble 


that France can go on long enough when she can act upon her 
favourite maxim and “ make the war maintain itself.” 


NEW NOVELS," 
Amrp all the dulness of the present autumn the publication of 





prose fiction has continued nearly as vigorous as during ‘ the | 


season,” but without any relief from the mediocrity of which we 


formerly complained. There has rather been a falling-off than an 
improvement; as if inferior writers, like the third-rate actors 


] » +} 


of the old time, were reserved for the period when the stars were 
ut of fown, 

Lord William Lennox’s Story of 1fy Life exhibits the career of 
a bai t’s son some fifty years a At home, Arthur Pembroke 

a young Pick) a private school much the same. To 
use an Lrishism, he is disimissed the Navy before he enters it: a 
schoolfellow persuades him to engage in a spree, and the ship 
sails without him. In the Blues, Arthur shows how voung men 
may ileeeed by means of horses, yachts, and other pursuits or 
plea The story at all times serves as a vehicle to exhibit 
nanners and characters, that might fall within the observation of 
uch a person as Arthur Pembroke is supposed to be, including 

ory of My Life. By Lord William Lennox, Author of “ Compton Aud- 

y,'& lu three volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 

The Noble Traytour: a Chronicle. By Thomas of Swarraton, Armiger. In | 
hy volumes. London, Printed for Smith, Elder, and Company, over against St. 
Peter’s Church in Cornhill, 

Di ulation: a Novel. In three volumes. By the Author of “ The Wildere | 


of the World,” 


Published by Newby. 





P . ate Ae 
the servants’ hall, officers of the Line and Militia in coun 
quarters, private and provincial theatricals, with many varieties 
of London life, and a few celebrities. There is a love story, de- 
signed for romance ; Arthur Pembroke clandestinely marrying his 
tutor’s daughter ; which imprudence, coupled with misunderstand- 
ings, malicious tattle, and his own misconduct, leads to trouble— 
that is, for Mary, Arthur taking it coolly enough. 

There is little art shown in all this, whether as regards selec- 
tion of the materials, broad truth in the treatment, or animation 
and skill in the delineation. But there is that vraisemblance and 
reflection of the real which arise from an author’s knowledge of 
his subject. Lord William Lennox is obviously familiar with the 
kind of life which he is describing. The readableness of the 
book is not affected by its resemblance to Percy Hamilton,+ but 
the literary merit is. The idea is the same in both novels,—that 
of showing the usual course of life of a well-connected yo 
man during his boyish days and the process of sowing his wild 
oats. Here and there only is there direct repetition in the The 
Story of My Life,—as in the drill of young officers ; occasional 
there is something of what may be called reversal. The yp nn | 
of the young actress who had attracted Percy is transferred in the 
novel before us to the lady’s maid of Arthur’s mother ; the rival 
lovers being the Butler and Monsieur de Gallois chef de cuisine, 
The etiquette, gossip, life, and loves of the frequenters of the 
second table, are not the least amusing parts of the story; Arthur 
being able to describe them from having been, like many boys of 
that period, much in the housekeeper’s room. The ‘ Mary” of 
the following extract is Arthur’s future wife, then companion to 
Lady Pembroke. 

‘* Perhaps one motive that influenced the abigail in her patronizing speech, 
was the assistance she had received from Mary in translating sundry French 
phrases, which Monsieur Gallois, now in the ascendancy, had intermixed 
with his love epistles. Upon one occasion, in alluding to ‘ dat monstere Hom- 
phray,’ he added, ‘Il vous dira de belles —— mais ne vous y fiez pas’ ; 
the dictionary was referred to, but the only part Mrs. Swacliff could trans- 
late was ‘ handsome words,’—the conjugation, moods, tenses, and numbers of 
the verbs, had never been part of her education. The concluding phrase was 
equally incomprehensible : ‘ Suis-je aimé ?’ ‘ Suie soot, je I, aimé beloved.’ 
‘What can the Mounseer mean? this is the strangest ‘ billy ducks’ I ever 
received—gibberish-like, soot indeed !’ and suiting the action to the word, she 
threw the pink-coloured note under the grate. Since Mary had taken up 
her residence at the Abbey, she not only translated Monsieur Gallois’ tender 
effusions, but enabled ‘ Mademoiselle Svacleef,’ as he called her, to reply in 
the same language, much to the surprise of the ‘ cordon bleu,’ when he read 
the following sentence, inviting him to play at cards one evening, which the 
writer had not spelt as correctly as it had been repeated to her by the young 
instructress—‘ Juerons-nou, oh, carte, cer swar, Matilda.’ 

“* Mrs. Swacliffe’s leisure hours were now entirely devoted to the study of 
the French language, not exactly upon the principle recommended by pro- 
fessors, but after a manner peculiarly her own. She was in the habit of 
learning by heart a variety of phrases, which she pronounced with a pure 
English accent, not much to the edification of her Gallic admirer, who, albeit 
too well bred to pretend not to understand, was generally at a loss to com- 
prehend her meaning. One day the femme-de-chambre was setting her cap, 
as was her invariable custom, at a new comer, a ‘ gentleman’s gentleman,’ 
recently imported from the Continent. She had become rather enweed (I 
quote her own word) with the attentions and inflated compliments of Mon- 
sieur Gallois ; who compared her face and form to all the beauties of the 
heathen mythology; when, with the utmost ingenuousness, she quietly re- 
ferred to her French and English dictionary, and replied, ‘ Au dessus du 
gauche, c’est tout mon cil et mon coude,—at the same time significantly 
touching the parts alluded to.” 





The fortunes of the Earl of Essex and his friends, with a dis- 
play of Elizabethan manners, form the subject of Zhe Noble Tray- 
tour, “by Thomas of Swarraton, Armiger.” The author possesses 
thought, fancy, and a knowledge of the men and their times, with 
sufficient power of delineation to revive the past in more than 
externals ; but they are neutralized if not destroyed by an attempt 
to ape the Elizabethan style, or rather the conventional manner 
which certain painters, poctasters, and novelists, call Elizabethan. 
The attempt fails, as such imitations always must fail, from the 
perpetual obtrusion of the artifice, especially in long tales where 
variety of fortune and persons are necessary to excite the atten- 


Traytour. Many parts read exactly like satirical burlesque, 
especially those which are intended to be most emphatically 
Elizabethan. Here is a specimen, apropos of nothing but itself. 

‘* As I was a telling you, Davy, the young is not like the old. The more 
I look on’t, the more I don’t see’t.’ 

*** Earl Robert [young Essex] is right gentle, ’Zekiel.’ , 

““¢ Ay, marry! but not so winsome like. ‘ Father and son’s not all one, 
as they say. See, now! my Earl would pitch the bar, maybe, three and a 
half farther than big Gaffer Smith there; and a’d hit the white, maybe, five 
times out of six at threescore and ten.’ 


** * Mass, that was well!’ - 

‘“** And to see him on the great horse, Davy !—armed, Davy! not in the 
newfangled cases, Davy, half cloth, half steel-like; but armed! Arme d 
is | may say—‘ eap-a-pie’ ’s the word.’ Ser 

. Zekiel : 


*** An a good word, though ’tis French-like—or Spanish is’t, 
* ¢ Nay, ’tis good English ; or twas in my Lord's day! The BY 
! A looked tall, I pre mise, you, Davy . - 
gone, Davy ° 


Sir Thomas, 
ind myself 


side him, armed too 
In the 


Oh, Davy! the time gone’s gone for ever- i 
coming, Davy—i’ th’ time coming, who knows—— . 
The young Lord’s not come to it yet, "Zekiel. A will, surely, A's a 
wise youth? ” 

Yet there are things in the book which argue that a good deal 
of study has been given to the manners of the age, not without 
an eye to its remains in pictures, furniture, and the like. Here, 
from a university breaking-up, is a description of poor scholars 
and of preparing to travel in those days. 

‘* Now to the other class, to the poorer scholars, as all was sup 
scanty, coarse modes of home, and its illiterate trivialities, the sense 


it’s foot. 


tim 


erjor to the 


of 


+ Spectator 1851, page 643. 
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change was that of sorrow also. They had been better housed and boarded, 
even better clothed upon their college exhibitions: and they had sped far 
better as sizars and bible-clerks in the orest college than they could hope 
to feed or fare on the hard earnings of t 1eir parents. Honest fellows these 
among the smaller tradesmen in provincial towns! To their native ham- 
let, orto some humble cure far in the rural districts, they were, as they felt, 


ow permanently banished. ' 
mn here was great stir in the quadrangle and the lodgings. Carriers were 


loading pack-horses with the scanty baggage of those who travelled ‘ by the 
stage.’ Several of these, forming a company, would proceed towards some 
large town. If one, reaching his journey’s end, stopped by the way, surely 
there was another ther sabout to begin his travels thence. None dared to 
travel singly Gf he thought himself worth the searching.) ; And the carriers 
who conducted the expedition were well armed. You might meet outlaws 
on the heath, they said, or vagabond thieves, (clerks of St. Nicholas,) in 
every wood, But, in truth, the greater danger was often encountered in 
the hostelries ; where, beside roguish overchargings, there were roysterers, 
and cutpurses of every degree. ; ; : 

+ Here and there, lingering maybe amidst old scenes, might be spied one 
of the humblest class, his little stock of clothes, and haply a book or two, 
tied up in a kerehief, flung through a stick and cast over his shoulder. He 
was for the road: a-foot, alone! No grievous robber did he fear—no 
roguish chamberlain; none would be troubled to stab his poke or filch his 
doublet. And to the farthest part of Cornwall or Northumberland would 
he trudge unhurt; lodging unwelcomed; feeding uncosened—often on 
alms. Weary and foot-sore, (mayhap fevered,) he would reach his mountain 
home, an object of amazement to his neighbours, of how deep interest to his 
simple friends.” 


If any purpose actuated the author of Dissimulation, it was to 
int the moral of a woman selfishly ambitious making use of her 
ascinations to attain distinction by marriage, albeit the folly of 
allowing herself to love is duly impressed upon Livia | by a 
dying father. The idea is imperfectly carried out, and in a 
literary sense very poorly exhibited indeed. The facts, as it were, 
of the story—for they can hardly be called incidents—are common 
to inferior novels, but often absurd and improbable. The society 
sought to be displayed is either every-day life, exaggerated in a 
farcical way, or a higher kind of life, caricatured by a person who 
appears to know nothing about it ; the more romantic parts smack- 
ing of vulgar melodrama, Dissimulation, in short, is a common 
novel of the circulating-library class, intended for reading by 
those who may like it, but not fitted for criticism. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

Aurnoven the Publication-list keeps up a tolerable appearance, it really 
possesses little sign of vitality or regular “ business.” Dr. Bryce’s 
** England and France before Sebastopol” is a special work with a 
special object. Captain Dahlgren’s “ Shells and Shell-Guns” is of a 
similar kirid. It is a semi-official volume of a technico-scientific character 
—very able and important as regards marine artillery, but hardly falling 
under the head of literature: it is, moreover, an American book, We 
much fear that the Reverend James Raine’s Life of his Reverend friend 
John Hodgson will turn out to be based upon a mistaken principle. 
Mr. Hodgson was, we make no doubt, a very worthy man and an excellent 
arish priest. He was also an antiquary and a topographer ; and he pub- 
ished a History of Northumberland, as well as some other similar works, 
we believe. The things might entitle him to a niche in a general bio- 

aphical dictionary, or to a separate memoir on a moderate seale. Mr. 
| has printed one volume in so close a type that the matter might 
almost have been expanded into two volumes, yet he promises another. 
The method by which he manages to accomplish so large a book on so 
unimportant a life, is to lay journals and correspondence under contribu- 
tion, and to record everything he can get hold of concerning the man, 
without much consideration of how it relates to his biography. Undue 


expansion, without reference to the claims of the man or the interest of 


the matter, is a sad vice in the Lives of the day, and we fear Mr. Raine 
will fully illustrate it. The error in his case, however, is in perfect good 
faith ; which is more than can be said for some publications that could 
be named. 

Shells and Shell-Guns. By J. A. Dahlgren, Commander in charge of Experi- 
mental Ordnance Department Navy Lard, Washington. 

A Memoir of the Reverend John Hodgson, M.A., F.R.S8.L., F.S.A.N., Vicar of 
Hartburn, and Author of a History of Northumberland, &c. By the Reverend 
James Kaine, M.A., F.S.A.N., Rector of Meldon, &c.; Author of a History of 
North Durham, &c. In two volumes. Volume I, 

England and France before Sebastopol, looked at from a Medigal Point of View. 
By Charles Bryce, M.D., Fellow of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Glasgow ; attached on Special Service to Scutari Hospital ; Author of “* Sketch 
of the State of Medicine in Turkey.” 

Howard Plunkett ; or Adrift in Life: a Novel. By Kinahan Cornwallis, 
Author of “* Yarra Yarra, or the Wandering Aborigne,” &c. In two volu mes. 

Summerle igh Manor ; or Brothers and Sisters, 

The Story of My Life. By Lord William Lennox, Author of “* Compton Aud- 
ley,” &c. In three volumes. 

Dissimulation : a Novel. In three volumes. By the Author of “ The Wilder- 
ness of the World.” 


The week has produced two books of verses, which have the usual 
characteristics of the day—fluency, imagery, harmonious verse, and a 
poetical temperament if not a poetical spirit; but they want the more 
substantial qualities of poetry. 

John Le Gay Brereton’s “ Travels of Prince Legion and other Poems” 
exhibits the slighter and more ornamental qualities in a high de- 
gree. The deficiency lies in subject, structure, and purpose. The 
* Travels” seem designed to represent in a sort of allegory the difficul- 
ties which a great man encounters from authority, habit, and prejudice, 
in effectively aiding his fellow men; and the disposition to enjoyments, 
even if of a refined kind, which disappointment may produce on the 
genius yearning to improve his race. The allegory is also continued to 


illustrate love and religion ; which appears to teach the lesson that per- 
fect faith and perfect love can only be reached through death. All this, 
however, is inference: the only perfectly clear thing is that Prince 
Legion makes propositions for the people to reform themselves, for 
which he gets sent upon his travels, 
* And all the people, to a man, 
Hooted and stoned him out of the town— 
Hate for love since the world began.” 

The miscellaneous poems, even when very short pieces, have this want 
of a distinct purpose. Of course stanzas on Separation, &c., are in- 
telligible in their drift, though at this late date of the world the question 
‘cui bono?” arises, unless there is greater felicity of thought and exe- 
cution than Mr. Brereton yet exhibits. Many of these cccasional 
pieces are obscure in their purpose, though the poct, or rather some of 
the poet's capacities, are visible inthem. The following, without a name, 
but collected with other pieces under the general title of “ April,” is one 
of the prettiest : whether an allegory is lurking under the narrative, we 
do not determine. 

** My path was o’er a rugged way, 

Cheerless, and weary and alone : 

I found a simple violet 
Beneath a gray moss-stone. 

Its blissful dream I would not break, 
I left it smiling there alone, 

Nor marr’d its beauty for the sake 
Of calling it my own. 

And what if ruder hands than mine 
Have torn it from its native stone ? 

To me ’tis still the violet, 

Smiling and all alone; 

A perfect form of peerless grace, 
Whose memory nothing can efface.’ 

The “ Autumn Leaves” of Dunsterville Brucks purports to be a 
posthumous publication; the author having died in February last, in his 
twenty-third year. Considered strictly, there is no originality in the 
volume. “ Amy’s Return,” one of the most prominent stories, is the 
rather hacknied theme of a fallen girl’s return to her home to die. ‘ The 
Tryst ” looks fresher, but is merely the repetition of ballad or romance 
subject : a noble lady, whose pride has killed her lowly suitor, persists in 
visiting the trysting-place, and is found dead, The execution is fresh, 
though the author is carried away by his own fluency ; but his expres- 
sions want felicity—-they do not sink into the mind, ‘* Autumn Leaves” 
| are creditable to a young man, and might have led to something better ; 
| though they have not the promise of “ Prince Legion.” 
| 
| 








The Travels of Prince Legion, and Other Poems, Wy Jolin Le Gay Brereton. 


Autumn Leaves. Poems. By Dunsterville Bracks 


The Theory and Practice of Caste. By A. Irving, Esq., B.A., &.—It 

is probably the attention which India is now exciting that has brought 

| this publication before us; for it gained the Le Bas prize, a Cambridge 
| foundation, so long ago as 1851, and the titlepage bears date 1853. It 
| contains a brief account of caste as described in the Code and the Vedas, 
| with some of the innumerable changes that time has introduced—if, in- 
deed, the theoretical caste ever existed in its purity. This is followed 
by a variety of well-reasoned chapters as to the effects of caste on our 
Anglo-Indian empire, and on the Hindoos themselves. This reasoning, 
however, like many other logical speculations, sometimes runs counte: 
| to the fact. In comparing the Sepoys with the Condottieri, Mr. Irving 
| remarks—** Like the mercenary troops of the middle ages, they will be 
| true and faithful to the power that supports them; but, unlike such 
| Condottieri, they can never render themselves formidable by mutiny 07 
effectually 





any such tendency the cristence of cast 


| insubordination : 
counteracts.” 
The Common School Geography ’ an Elementary Treatise on Mathe- 
| matical, Physical, and Political Geography. Prepared under the di- 
| rection of D. M. Warren, the Maps by James I. Young.—An American 
importation. Itforms a well-looking quarto, with maps, not so neatly 
executed nor so full of names as some that we are in the habit of seeing ; 
| but crammed with cuts, chosen as much on the “ pretty picture” prin- 
ciple as for illustration. The leading principles of geography are speci- 
| fically expounded. The other parts seem done on the plan of “ general 
information ” ; society, productions, and various other matters that come 
| under the head of political geography, being the principal topics. The 
| United States oceupy the fullest space, and then America in general. 
The rest of the world is briefly dismissed, Western Europe—including 
the United Kingdom, Holland and Belgium, France, Spain and Portu- 
gal—fills two pages of description, a column of which is devoted to tl 
British Isles. We hear a good deal of American educational books ; 
the present speeimen does not favourably impress us. 
By W. H. Hare.—Apparently a transla- 


of the different modes of 


On the Search for a Dinner. 
tion of a French affair, which gives an account 
dining in Paris, from the workman's sheltered open-air repast at four s 
to the attractions of the most expensive restaurants. The thing is 
cleverly done ; aneedote, story, and remark, intermingled with an ac- 
count of the dinners, dining-rooms, and company ; the author leading us 
into some questionable places, but extricating himself with the dexterity 
of a Frenchman. The Search for a Dinner is lively, but slight; and 
rather affected, not to say forced. 


Critical and Miscellaneons Essays, collected and republished by Thomas 
Carlyle. In four volumes. Volume III.—The present volume of 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s edition of Carlyle’s works contains several 
articles on interesting subjects. There are three papers on Goethe— 
where the writer is at home; a review of Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson— 
curious as a pendant to Macaulay ; the well-known “ Count Cagliostro,” 
and various other articles. 





Things not generally known—Popular Errors Explained and Illustrated : 
a Book for Oldand Young. By John Timbs, F.8.A., Author of “ Curiosities 
of London,” &c. An entirely new edition. 
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THE 


HARMONIUM 


SIX GUINEAS. 


ALEXANDRE and SON have made this HARMONIUM at the lowest price possible, to bring 
the Instrument within the means of all classes. It is in an OAK CASE, with FOUR OCTAVES, 
is alike calculated for Private Houses and for CHAPELS, and is 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
The attention of Merchants and Shipping Agents is especially invited to this Instrument. 


The SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM will be taken in Exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution. 





ALEXANDRE and SON obtained the sole MEDAL OF HONOUR at the Great Exrhibition at Paris (1855), 
THEIR HARMONIUMS HAVE BEEN PRONOUNCED THE BEST BY 
ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, &c. 


AND BY 


The Professors of the Conserbatoire de Waris. 





THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
Ten To Firry-FIVE GUINEAS. 
These are brought to the greatest perfection, 
And are equally adapted to the CHURCH or DRAWING-ROOM, as an Accompaniment to the 


Voice or Pianoforte. 





Messrs. CHAPPELL have just received a number of 


ALEXANDRE’S r 
CELEBRATED HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 
WHICH COMBINE THE EXCELLENCES OF BOTH INSTRUMENTS. 


The two can be used in combination by the same Performer, or each Instrument is perfect in itself. 
Price, from FORTY to ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY GUINEAS. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
PIANOFORTES BY THE BEST MAKERS, 
From Twenty GuINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and warranted. 
Messrs. CHAPPELL and Co. have just 
OPENED A NUMBER OF NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 


Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from the 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON; 


AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 











FULL DESCRIPTIVE LISTS OF HARMONIUMS, AND OF PIANOFORTES, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 
CHAPPELL AND CO. 


49 and 50, New Bond Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. | 
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